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CHANGE OF CONSONANTS 


By 

V. Venkata Rajulu Reddiak, 

Junior Lecturer in Tamil 

Phonetic changes of certain consonants in Sandhi, due to assi- 
milation, are dealt with in this short paper. It is also shown, by 
examples, that such changes enable us to arrive at a correct ety- 
mology. 




QibiliQuj(Lgp£ij4;&6Yll®iT $rflLj 

By 

V. Venkata Rajulu Reddiar, 

Junior Lecturer in Tamil . 

jfiLBipQLDtr^vSlGti ©_6r rerr Qii>iLiQaJ(Lppj£i&&6ir u ^Q&rr lLQld 

GWSdGhsVQp^Djpl) Qld&oQ frCQ-p# ^§)S3)Z QtU(ipp>J£} <5T 6ST gp67T JpJ 6U<o&& 

\ufr&u iShfUsuuiLi^Q^iQek pm . epojQeuir 0 toupnauQjyni) 

<nr(Lp<&^i&&Grr n-<5rrerrm> * <sra)$ti/r Qu)iuQiU(ip^^}is(^LD 
$pm /dG@ QL—frdrjpi G&,i ihQjsrrS j£j5so jjjsb) g£]mm- 

QmiLjQiLJQgfljp! ^mmQLciuQujQg pG^rQ LDiu.BjSSp^ii &rmjp) 
^stiiaemjpir&o&Grr eumjrujmp Q&iL $QTj&£m pm . jy 

GU&QeOQ£ <ijp&&(G(f)&r & & f& u ftirm^ih Gay Q pipQuiuQuj(Lpp 

Q^5(tQlo LMJt£j£)f$ ppeti £g)a'§5\> 5 yr tp a&srr ^itssvtQla pmQLnfrQ 
pm! ah.tp.$pp&> ; gjSobtilj u6h^JT^QL-(Lpp&i&&(Gi2u> 

pujQubirGSuji l9 pQiOiLJsQcnfiQih ujiu®£/S/D 0 io. <&j&jsuirjpi lmuis&i- 
iSjb^iBujiOLj g$)-5Veo<rp QuHU&eir Qevjpi Quiu&zrrr&p ^Slljld. 

fiiifluei n&v Qu>$oQ&Q£fi&i&&^ff>€ir a), sk>t ? 63T gpmjptLc, 
err g)ir (tpmjpjih (srmujgJ ^a?65«<OT 

jpjrevserrirm jy fliuuuQLh. 

LH&ITlh &(8j(Lpm 65 <£F ^ ««GfV 6V(TF)LdQ U IT Jt/ ? Jl/GUpfSebr 

^jm QLDGdQffOQ-p'i < gja<3ssrr/r8iu im <gj r$ a&snir&jgs 
jSlfllLJUi. (gj rtJ «2?<35£rfr <Sl](7F)LbGurrgH J^^jQ6U(Lppj^J^ 

seirtrajp J&lffliLjLh' 

mrrjsJT u, — p6$r£(&)(Lp®sr as <f ^ u a&assrr euQ^ihGuir^] L^sjrunuup 
fihfhLjLh. 

esr&jnh' — pm&^Qpm & & p u <35d eerr gijq^l}/GuiT p£irLA(nu i & 
ffirfliLjU}. 

eosirii — <3$ & <33 u &&zrr eu^thGu/r^ p&irLLrriUji filfflujm ; 
# p&frir ld ^iq^ldGuit^j tL.smQ, <g7> /* 

/_£> dS<5Gffrr 6V0L.hG)UiTgP 63T &IT ST Ub(T 0 ti . 

Gu$jrii — as & <g5.u iaserr o/0l bGu/r^p ^Lpubiritp jShfhLjth *, 

0 p$ ld iserr eurfleir jsyti GLDiuQiuQgpjpi&errrriU'i 
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err Girth — & & gs u ei iQjyhQurjgJ u-Gfruarriu ^ifliLfih $ . 

psfrjrth 6U(7 F)Ld( 2 u ir j^iu ^tsur^^uh a-ewr®. 0 pi 

Lb G6 56TT QJQ^ihQuiT J£) effl & fl IT Lb fT IU ft fthfllLjLb. 

ft&irir fi&rrjrfk&Grry UlmeOiSl pQjLb erQpftftlp v2 « pup ffitiflftio 
te-mrQ. ^jmeuQiu ^jetiGSiLhiiGeS jail'd GfrewuuSSlebr pern* ^uSeky 
Q&fr p&<st?\6vr (Lp pGrfl'&o&Bsn & Gsmu.i8iLjLBu.ft^]y (omp Gx-puuL—n’ft 
j$(BL]&(GiijLh Qnsirfigpeirerr pgji. 

QlAluQlUQgj&gjJ&GGir ft)i(PiftpQ3j (Lp&QuJ GfT IT £3tiT Lb fQ&tiQ UNT [j$ 

aj 0 O/i)/rj^ L^c&ffrtLjLb 6p(/fjQ&/r pJu/rekjpi &ajUL./r 

Q ftireSi ft fteOfT^Lb. gjeS ftftSm ererP an LD ll ft'ntlftJx) e_ 

ftemrr eremuftOom^LD Sir er emu fthm iLj ih ? LSeireyuL-. irubiv ft em fin- 
er em jpj epeiiftfteo ^jiuedir^ 5 fteomMiT erem jpi epeiiftft^eo 

/_5)srr £ii ) £_/ 1 ^ -3^^637) psm fin eiemjpi epett&a e\vrth>. 6 Uu,Qll r jjyu9ed 

(sl^lL eremuftem ftiiPun^u QjkGVGf ei emuftQ^QJ ersmuftcktiir- 

(j>&(r^gp ep eS i ^lEu. ft ftp ? (6 oil fi) <dT emuftEr s&iririb emr&nii Lbirujft 
'ftnPfi^j ©£6®3TOTT61i^' eremjpi epetiuu jp fiFsaar® ^ u l 9 u.p>ft ftp- 

J^irpftftrremy u)upftftnem er ek u ov p pU\> ^,gjjQluljg(^ 
^GiriA^bniL—iuestiTesMftftipiEi'pjLJUfttr&iitieky uedE&emispSp iSt'p&^i 

ft&fl JJ fteoift Jl*j i) ft j^cE/T 1 TftPftfT(fij (y) 16^' ft ft od ^(T^&DLblLj LL y J?y ftjCtbW ^j&U'Lb 

i3pa&*>m p g£mu-uj eswsssr ft ft p i9>p&caj^ & & rr Lb if a> eptiX ft ft k> eieitlesiLb 
iljld eky jy ft ftGiru ftmftG &&ir jrisarG cuip&iaslev euLphJ^igstek p 

emir. jyupft ftrrek ereku'fted &ir(LpLb ftGU Qpih epQFj&Q Gireiiftftp^ 
^j\u eon pern oueded y eftebippsiieni er^uu ft ftrrQenr ftGirn'Lb ftlfiifift^i. 
ggjvVGUir^D p tijSsOiniTy jj/iihsii ei ssr jgyj0 <ol&(T p&wP^iLb fi&trJJLh ^Gfiir 
Lbtr iLift ftSfiftfP epetii&QekpftU. 

ftLBjJSeo euedQedQ^ft^iGGeiry Qpp&ir eop^eo Q&tr paerPev eredeorr^ 
e$L-ftftpih euedEedir emGiueuir ili ^ebi&&uuu-L~.em6iJrr(&)Lh. jyoo^u eu 
& & l- p uioserr euu.(olLbfrf^Seo turn err & & u~ p ugg&j 6pe§j£peti- 
Qufrebrjp) epddiG&uuLLi—enr. p&mhy u.Gii(D)eufreiiiu9cktn epL-Lpiu 
epSiuirij 6pSG&uuL~u-J & . iSiememiTy & & l~ p u&g&t ioi&a p&<s£<sti 

^jjTu.irp p&iGUQf)iBL—ib ep^liUy LbpenipiueQu,(E]Gerfled flih umLpiu 
epeSemuj 5 Qu(Wjiburr gpiib eiJL^OilLbrr ^Seo guq^ggQv y(Lpfi 

^liG^err Qp6m(/r/>(o^Ui(Lpp^eiT epeHejuuu Qupedn u9m. pGirnih 

^STLLvp&(^dtiL~p$p(fff£2)iLb pesr&i ^jiueoufreSr epeSimm lueoiL^iupir 

1. veujS erenrujp emeu$ erdsrgv jSffhv&ddefry &£lL mmujp e^sm 
erenrp ermjpj ^eoss&sonh &*-jpiw. 
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l$<ati$5ti . Q IJ^Sti(^Sti(^fig^^(S1f)<n1T fSST iTiT) fiGBTf&j • <oj£G®fifi<Sti (jjjjijoticfeti. 

^<sftL-QtU(^<£j@&&(^6 rr jt&it Lpxirfci&Grr QuQTjtiurrj^itii & [fhurr 

QiurrG®<$ ( &&) (°jfifififtr>3HU ^$G®jj^!riLL~rrt0iA Qsti 

C orGrrfi'&iGrrerr&n’ . 

^S^L^OtU(Lp fig i^QsTTSti Stiff UD LJStiGs)JJ)J <oU6m&\Uff& fi {Slfifiglh 

Q&lLQlo GUL^iQsti Gil fprmQjjSsir pm ; O^iuiLifif^srr^ii usti &frswr 
Slmpm. ^sjojpmp QrGir&ffffoGwrih : (Lpfip&sm^ srstistiircj^il Jp0- 
^3s\)uj/r (LjL-.&irLf(h > n ; ) ^ffh^SssuujmL^iiJ Q&tr p&Zsirk (&j[8&QmG pm. 

iQftfiTjfiSti — ^Qr^mmsti 

3 Ou0/.o/rs3r — ^QuLDLnrrejr 

5 sp.(ffjpfim — 6 spfifim 

Qfififisti (ipfiSiumsu Qftmmsti (Lp&SiumQjrrx GnrGrr ^fhuir, 

Qft^VjSti GTetSTUg QfifTVSti <5T 6VT (fi>$ ? l9 677 677 IT ? QfilZftSti 0 15 677 ®JT Sti 

GTm(7rf8u C il(fififi6ti Ssi75Wr®LD ST mg GfiirmjpUb. < ^j > u9m^ ULpfk 
&mmi—(LpLh Q sepiwr^Ln Gn>r&8m ^ Qfiirvsti srm ugiGurrm pmsuGiu 
Ut-psmnu srmugib^ juBffleo il. situs Q&triigsrrg srmuguy 
L/a)^zr)0)/D. Qftirfcsti) Quit UMTeir, e^ir^m st m u <su p /£} sv 

Gsupjp'SiSoti QLbUJL£UJ&&i.rrrt3(Wj i %'& rr&mril fim (LpmG&mp Oldlli 

, iLur&fi ^fBtigsrrg ermug sms fBaJuu(J}u), u tp!EismmL-fi$sti 
GsupgiBdotiGusiuiniuisir u9(ffj(ifi ir Lp&friTfb&Gff gbld QpsbrsaFl p(3jLD 


STQgpprr&fi ffiiflsg l jg&smmu. 

■fijSsti 

ey /E7 g 8 sir p m. 

vu.fi ir irsmubir s — 




LJLpVHia&65r65TI LO 

L|^)AaG5T6WL-l D 

st fray 

— 


er^s 

e-iT® 

— 


ft- 

^9rr^j 

— 



LL IT^J 

— 



-*ytpGa 

— 


.gy&Gai 


— 


<35 j|>G cjj 


— 


(<g Wfi^l) 

Gun ipa^j 

— 


QuiTfiSfl (QpfDlTfig) 

1. 336. 


3. 

Qu0!E!&68)fi' 42. 11. 

# $$(n}uurrm®L 16. 

QfFSST 

4. 

r ©(30/r«jr. Gfistjrr. 1. 127: 1 

CDTei) 67 6m Ug Q f 3§£lllk)&€0 |£c3T&ST 6T63T 

5. 

$0Gutr&. 29. 2. 

J»U), xmesru.p$&) jggSrGsjr 

67 637 £2 LG) 

6. 

<s>e$i. 62, 

UJ&U Hjirarptglev ffigSrsarGev) 

Gfe&gVLQ 



^E@fi65T^ f 
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jr&tr ip&ir.'EJ&QGfr&iwrT'Lh pih (ipmafi p(^t.b erQppprrmp 
jS'iifliigp Lj jgi® am 6UTL-. f £{3<s$ gu ipih^Sim pm . Lj pp&amm l _ fB 

'®<sofl& : Q&[r 6 \) 6 ®<s)) ir&ir •tpairfk a err Q 6 iipjy)}iQSsoQLDiuijbiuaappm<oijfr 

u 9 (fFj<£'& 6 i) Jj)60§5\). 

G>LDp&{rLLLs}-UJ6V u jp.w&ok m L~.&Q&[r p&zrr Ljjgi&amm i^p 
ji&leti ^IrRrrjjpi entpfk^pSd Gurrebrjp!) gdl-Q&iT pa<srr uirapp^eo <p!(fl(b£P 
evLfiii^Qebrpisvr. e^ptrir gwtlb(T & — 

6DL-GOTfD&eiT uiT&a^GaFrrjD&efr 


^yfra: 

— 

1 ^/&Qs, fT 


— 

2 j y^C^rr 

^ITOTTyFLD 

— 

3 S'^Zier^ssaJTLD 

«!Tc£/f 

— 


«/r niuii 

— 

s&ujGuj 

SrrJ? : 

— 

693,$ 

/Sriumfi) 

— 

fmrFlihLonsm (§) 

(Sffljrrjj® : 

— 

3, jf, sp 

J?IT 3>Lfi 

— 

9 P$3,U 1 

&irus > : 

— 

i0 3~i3,G3, n 

(tpi\g) : 

— 

11 

€ii(T6WT • 

— 

12 a;OTrG(OT) 

CUR pLAfTffLh 

— 

13<suppuj(rmrLb 

eu!T\\p\\ 

— 

U su5>p fT 

eiifon 

— 

16 aJL£)GLDff 


67 mum &rmr&. gvl^O^it p&<srfi&) (dgv pjpifS^QLAUJLDiui&fr u9(TFjihp 
ir&iririh pm (Lpmevflmp erQpppiriLjp fihflfijgi Uff&ptLmu GULp(ki(&j 
Sm pgV* ^jgughitQ p eoa/r jjQpLh pm Qpevr osflehr p GTQpppfnu p 
^IfflpGO e_633T®. 



®~£03ilT 

— 

16 e_a;a[T 


l. 

uffn*d(7i[}puir£fTU~fil6®a* 

3- 3 

9. uirird^/SutrsmrSlews. 

3-58 

2. 

?) 

3-24 

10. 

3-24 

3. 

i> 

4- 1 

11. 

3-24 

4. 

3? 

3-24 

12. . „ 

4-J5 

5. 

?3 

2- 7 

13. 

3-24 

6. 

33 

3-24 

14. 

3-24 

7. 

3 J 

8-3ft 

15. 

4-18 

8. 

V 

3-24 

16. „ 

3- 3 
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(§)6af) 5 ^<smt~QtUQ£p&£$(DGfrium flu l 9 pO^iQ^p^jss^ih (§)6U 

euirjpi tftfflfijp ^sii ps& pQaj®dz\)iTLh FT-mr® GrQpjpJ&sarLLuf-- 

ajpm piB$<so l&lffliipm* j>fdj®JiTjpi 

^)iu£>(Su (ormupdm <sue®\L\jpip ( & pQuirQ^iLQu. <srmk Qsur®r&, 

jg)s3fl 5 pLSyo&Q&trpxSsfr Qmicsfismr ld : 

mjt^Q&fr p stow g$i sir srr sr& nr jrp^l sir ^slfiiSSatr jyrSiiUprr 
Lbrr^eSlm^ pi&ifi&Q&ir p$'3ifljjp)La (Lppps^r ir&rirpplm ^l^SSsar 
jy ffllGlaifTw : 

tfrc 

i tsrmupj &frir< 9 h Q&iu &rm&pu.h QurrqFj'SifldO QJtpKi^ 
Sobrpjfr}' c £psy &rrppj’ Grmuffisd &irp£} erm^i^ Q&ir<kSm 
QuiQ^sn 0 5 ^ (Lppsdiu <oT(Lgppi£&Ssrr FT-pfSl jgpism— 

LU 65 T ursjl&i&zrriTiLi QjtpikS^ LO) «iy w p r£l ^orr QsuQqypfjf} u^fjpl jysmLbii 
jr/syrjr; Grmggmh Lurv>L~r a> it £) lL Q jv <to SmQsarerr m <x u u ? &frp&) 
ermup^pjerr^LD U(&)pi epmjpi &-<SYrp>r(GjiJ). jypm Quir(r^srr 
QnrfriQm, sfitit ermu^i u^^huir^Lo ermu $=/r/r-{-JB 

zzz&rriT'&J. #=!rirjp) ermujp Lr.(Wji$& &irpjp <srm q_ ^S iLfsrr^. (Su/rfi! 
<ormuj£J (Sup ( Q (nrezrrjpi qj LpiBJ^peo rFmrmL^£(^ 6pui9t—pu/r<5))jpi. 
fijppLh (sreiru^ $/r Q&iTGd$<5$mjp! jymijiipQ pmupi 

l ir£i it &rr3titl-Qai30 <5TQp^!u9(f^u up^tygph b «sy f a9 (iJ a) /r 0 ld. 

/f/f + J5? + jyiMzzfiirpir. — fippLh. (g^&Q&rp&GiflsV) jrarirm pm 

(Lpm<o$<ohrp p&irmnmup ffiiflfigVGfr&i. 

6 & a 

$&&- ermupi urr£)sspppp QurrQij'SfflJo <suLprk(^Qmp^, $)$&>•) 
sr — fi00 < $oJ/T0 LO(T$<oSlm> Qpptz&fa') Sir <ormu&J Sir 

ermujgJ uirsd <orm$tpii£> Quir^^rr^. 

c SQjrmu (Lpfe)u 5 jp UfTG^jin SiriQsurQ u&%sd£(&jiA Quit ' 

erm^iih iSl&tfftT® si rrmrsi, Sit sr^zSirsr — S£sr-* ^^G<£F/r( 5 \) SfSm 
QprrckrrmiUiL^om—iLi (SjLpdH&fflmjp) $mir QsmsSSQpp Gu/r 00 yfijjyu 5 
<suLp[k(Sj8lmpgJ, 

$QjG 6 im 6 BTIDl, @dia 9 (JOTT® 

gps bQeutrcirjpi err mu pi epmjpi ermjgw* crMjsgpiLjQuiuQirir® 
tpmjpj (grmujp Qsririi^i j)/<str>LL[hpjp. ^jsu^irmr® ermujuiih ^si/ 
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am(vp (Sfiiremtj) (^)/rmr(i) GTfivrjQpk i <^) {r<mr(D Q&,r psfirrrr^ ^Qtujfri/ 
Qqjswt Gp$uQuiuir&®T pioQuurQ pnh l \ mr$®sr (j^Qjaiirpfr&jh 
€r®tfjr)\ Q&rr^&rii&iupQ^lfiQpl s^puuu-fiSfi\)?fi\\ «jy ©J/r, G^finrjpj 
^irfisurG) GrevruGmeu Qaijpi Q&tr p&Q&frrrCh) 6^0 j §)0 fir gut 

00 tb «T637\/p/ &h„pltLierr&rrrir* ^fyj&iQxrrsvyrQ QfiirhQfivr^ gp 0 <oT6vru<$ 
Q<<oV)'d e^6brp'' gtgvtuj&i uf€SUT(pih<o)U ( p Qjajr<oiiL-.(huO>iQLDiu Ouppi 
q^GairTGtfrrQl GrmQrjc&yh, epCcrrrCf^jrrOTT m GreiregiJth gulp <£(<55 (p)(pmp 
Gtirrjg pan g)<?o jzy piuuuQih. €p0Oajrr^r r 0} &ifiuru]$6d jrajrikQpfrQ 
rS&rrp &_<g smb irssmQsirSi^m^p 0«3Ji_ ^^frOfi^jireurjot GTorrrnj^ph. 
GpirQfiiirrfibr jpi <srm u^i^gh Gp&nQGiuresrpi Grevr pi ^(pSiiJf&rr gp ereSru^. i 

G)tJDp&^[$tU6iJp(p>6VT GTGiR HsIp L/^(S2»)0/i. (§) ®J all fT (p p (5})0 + (^)ST^(J) 

GTsurUfisifiii (^jrrr)<S.rrmrQ crreirpi iSfiirp^ i.9fiur&rr,T (Zfiirdilranrfr) 6T6UT(fY?Q^ 
(gl)®u$ iremO) $rmk pfl^^-err.j® 7. (?})<£ GV/r/n&srr ©sir (tr? & pr&\ 
p 56 trr Mjtr&nirir <9 $ r S u9 0 d5 err 5 jjy p^apsh^Q it 

(tyfajprBsfl traurQuuii Q&LLi—ajrfgytb. its mb OjuLl-P^gut, c j^©/- 
<sShr&wr(j)' erm'usSssri GaiL.L~.®U—fijr 0 /r^rQ crrw^/i 

O u if (pyjoGfT Q&rr&frpi&ebr p&n. {jfy&ieuirQp * ( S ))dj<s9rpfiiir i 2 fiTfibr^p^itb 
j||)£0(§)0©.J/f <oTGVT@f))(h ©UT0 / ?SYT Qp&p&fifa <oT (LpQfiUT ppl. @0- 

efl/TOTrG 1 , (^jUreQ rr<oSsr(j). Grs&rjoi GUjpiEiQshr Qun(Vjfirr Qp'srf} 

6uir(9)tbi. 


c^diairriDJ, GojqjGqjjoq] 


.jyei/ai/r jpi &r m jgpi&ij Q&rr ( d&lL L^ fiijL^fik ^jyuuip arreur 

jpvih QuirqrfSetr G^rrekpiQfik p r &i. (§)#/r>0 5 tgfipi^pi 
Qurr(fF)(<oiT)ib e~6mr(i). jtyuQurr(p'Sifltf\')^ 4*f,JP ! Grmufitsur QflurrSiu 3 «sy. «p 
GTevru<$QfSM)(T) «PhJQ } fireir^j^ Qmrrsti Gmirifipi 

«8 jQizzjyjpiGurrjpi 6T 6wr 0 0 to. jsy.W cr ssru <9 A p&zr p^esr 
Gir^jfrrih^ e- Girth Q&l-) jjy jpiQjrf jpi GTfibru^ jypfiiifrjoi jy/rfiiurpi 
(sreirjpi r&eurjpi) jyeuojfrpi &rdrpi tr(p<s9qfiir^i. ^meurL-pSlffO^ fS&o 
Qlc nr {fluff pjpi jpi&iT'&jSfa') a-a»ira> e_6rorQ. ^i&irih Q&lLu.- 

wifi p&mrih jramrih <jy,(&jth <srmjpi ^jeoa^mrj^reC6s&r jpi&eirpesr, 

C/^6Yt> rQ] + Qfiipgnjgl = G/^0yDfT * 

6 T«Stl/^J sirmTt 35 . tormu^^ piDp<sd ifiiuRjpi ( K (G$fru 9 jp)} 


1. LDQ7}e>9fiur urr^phju gt Guru it. fiTQp^;. 482. 

2. GpirrriiSljTLb) g$)iriruS)±ri£> gtgutjpi QizrrdSeur. 55/f. 

fiTGurgpjLb Qiu^fiVQpLD P^mrQ t—fisr u j? jyji ShJUuuti&ih* 

3 . (tpfiurjpiin *sggULb QfB®Qppeo (§gv(§h GTeurgpjLb G&jjs) FrmrQd) Qarr®r#< 
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\ereir jpi Q&irffdCSffd. ^sSebr^ J)jj£) jpieuefi* ppGp 


jpjrm + vrr<sn(^z=:juri\ rsirki <®j) 

6rm(7r?<&eo e-orr^. i$mr(j)^ jr>'ir jpi (oTGmujg) piB ySeG jpir jpi <ormjp » 
6ULp(i3(9jLAj£i(DCu iu/r^6&obr^ jg^&jexj ld jpjaiTQpm L-Uj(° f & erebru £sl«k> ttgtuih 
^jksr jpu Jj)a/ jb(n?si)) jpi&JTji !$6V &-.u9Qrr(Lppj£!a Qst^ebr p&rrnin psek 
Q&itS$P&) ^)637 jflS JTaiTlTLDfr Q UJ IT 6® & (&jih 6T637 Ugfl 617601LJ JpiUD. 

<57*537 LJ<otDQJ JUj ®7 J)7 .7' Jpl <nJ vfo (NfQJjtb <5 7 637 LJ&p 61 j L D (5<ok 6TM 60 0) 637 

jjy^tL/uuOSoiir^^;. ^«g 06 ir 5 «£y s$ppip( 8 j (ipeji &nGir 

^j<su QvVeihr g^uQuiuii fiQprr&»&&Q&rr6i) ltq^S 6)-/ LfiiiiS, p jpi toTobrugV 

J&j f& ILJ LJLj(h Ub . 

§£)<oS) GleU&j'sSeUJpt <oT6STUJ£JLb G<5UJpi'l>6UJp1 <5T&R-tt)ILD ^JIT&DtQ 

(3&tV p&3fnr$o jar. c gfrJP 1 + JQM) 1 gt sir usmvu j^jaJ6U,rjpi 

in m(/^3lUGH l T(.Dp 0>6UJ)> *-j~G?61/Jp/ (oToku&DQJ QgU'Aj'JgUjI)} ffToil (Ttfbsl 
ILjeTT 677637. GtiUJpl <5TaWU£>) (LppoV 0JP® Q'oUJpl 67637 Jpi fS ppk 1 
Q®JQ?uSjTLC) <6763/ Up^V)k) J)j pi IU aV T 0L£> . ^jpOSH! Co /ff /7 sSebl y 6T®>yrggl)U 
Quuu it <£<&}& s^fBiu e$ piGu/rmjpi sb-jpipk) (Jsi issarQu* 

(oToblUg# Gu/T | #0L£). 

&6X16VTL—LL LbSoOlUfl 677 Lb ^jibQ U /T jp: di&flk) ^Jpl *%$£>■ ) 
(H&JJpiiS GUJ)I <ST oil Gp p&IJlh (o! <35 L—li Lb 61) ^ *,37 ^ 677 6lj Lb 6U !hJ [oj p G) 
Jij p j&pLJlT6$£i ) . ^<35637 r oN L— jB fH ^ Ljk pG uio) p 67637 j£i/ 6U LpihJQjjLb. 

(olpgpiibjQed GewrGexijpi GrebrU p(Lp£PpgpJLD 

Ga/jp/ GToirgpiLo pjryG Q&irp&kr pilQuur® piriG 

7^6337/767]^^ isi )0 GTohr^Lb 0 <siifi&° pjp!&Gl& n’ p&J><sirGufi ebrjpi 

jyGtiUbihjWi'tippdtiieit djQewr pjpimub SQ^p) jzyeoa u fiPmjQ& (vjpi db&u 

UL—L 637 ♦ Lb oil JpJ 67637,^0 W<£F/T67)6^) GfiiT £(8}G *>V (T LA l 


L£) 6T)T JOJ 


LJboirJ)! (bT&ilLJ&J QoU6fflu9L-.Ub) J)jLbU<aVLA & i>k jg&Jli) G)jL//r06TT 

swfl&o 61/^^0617^7. jty&Q&tr p(&) Z^SliPiiuir ^j=S^)/rGSaffliuiry 
^mur&Q) Reelin' vu <srk)edTr((^Lb J^)0d50ti LbFppu^ 1 ^Toirj^i Glut 0erV 
f8 itj mr Grr/Tfr* j)f pdm Gfifri&iovj) l boii jpi GTehrupeir (LppetiGxiis^GUUb 
Lbireirrjp) (last ebr jpi') <ormu^iGov lu/tqld GTokugi Ljo\)Q)(^Lh* Lbirobrjii 
<oi muj£) . Lbiidm' e^63)L-.oj^i &rkn ^hld Quitq^gti^ 


1. 76. IB&$^ir&$6vfltLJ0GbSriU(T6fr 6U€§ ILj PP&l • 

$($Qp 0 &irp t a- 6 ®ir. 
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meSigitp&Sa&ruir l unrpprp' ereirjpi QurrQrjSb aejS^rrS 
&p^>rnr&efflei>) enpif^p Sgrra^m pSsiutieBerr^ ueo ^jetrr p peu(VjLci 
bv Q^PP VD&pp ^)u.p!sj!rti urn p r £leisr Ly.u 9 eo errps^i Q^iL.u^i 

eupaaur. g)o°ojTJ <g)eir^i0 emnnsaflet) e-errpj. jyti u>np@ebr 
pytf.u 9 e» QuQf)Lnuir jgpnii iffizDTchinr slLi^u9q^uuiT. 

Qinps^ rStueu pqrj>G\'^ n&nGlurtu O^Qp^iur e_ss arQ eresiu^t 

JI / f8tUUU ® LD . LtsQfjlipj ®T 6MJpl pL9 [ fi ! < Sr ) euprEI ( aj(GTj Q & ITeV ) UpiEl 

mmmr-p^ett ixirga er dr pi nsnQuituQturr® s u^is, Qpgn.iiQa, 
Ujih&i great jpi jr&jrGlutiu QxlL® en pulped fr-eaar® epui9i—pp(&)U>. 

LLlietftp 6T ear u pi, tmn urirQserr, Quaiunnpni^sF Q&svpnrij 
.ga&OTiqJ, pirQuS ?0®0/ii ^ju-p^p^u Qu tun-mu enp,w & Seirpp. 

id near trmupQ®® QprrL-.TLjean-ajpn iB^pp^) Goi«ar®u>. ' 
UJj-wr + jB + jgssujj-ffi*®^, unBrnfissuBUDfi. eQ & £l Qeujptui^ar 
Qurr^err GevjptuGlut/rx^eii , uekjQ', uuienp <sr ear u emeu Ou.igA-ii Qa/j}i 
uLLi—ear, Q&irertVerr 5 Qsrrerrerfl, Q^ t err ernes (LppeStuetneii eB^^Qevpi 
umLi—irp QurrQFjerr GeupuiLp (Tappet) ^ireaarm, 

gj&m&ua a^fliuenpQyrt, nsnQu.tu pear QpekeoR p&ih erQpp 
pmup fifips mo, Q&QpgiJih e-star® eremupi jy rStuuuQih. §)eafl, 
nsjrpQpirQ iSpuQurr pjpiea>L[iiL]ea>L-uj p a n p fit ear ^fiiSSsar 
Qieit&rgfeeuirLct : 


^ausmu, ^iliLj, ^nuurr6tT 

j>j*ueotu erekupt p/mp ereirgwh (ippeaRfotu^ttieir jpenuatbp 
piTQjiir. Jy«y) + 4 + gBs=jy*£p«n U . QppSrt eupi/Qiu LLnevmuestu 
iwri«il*»i_a9«r euGr erfh_p p!eu jsr/apiip, QruajuuCt-.fiirnidifir, 
j>/o 0 opi jaj&petru erear ev pik^uuiLu-p,. pjtpemu Grekw<& Q&rm 
jyaueouj erekjpi u>0efl euprk & Sek ppi. gj) 0 ° 0 pi, ^u 4 eimga^ 
Q*rid&*r pjemu^Mbear GrenmSek uSsor QppStuenpmpu 

i3er rppp & , Qpppzmr _gy eup/Seo ®,ea>u. u 9ea> L J2iu ®)®Qekp 

*.nmu (Lp&areauutLiearu.tu . Gjp,*rLea>,_ei,tu er ear jpi euprk® 

Sear pear rr. ^j@peS:ear «sy 0 °o p ^pi_j eiearu Quiurr Quppp, 

•&&H erasrupGeu uLj ter ear p evpik^&ear pp erekbp ereSSeir 
jyfliuuuQur. piruuirerr erekp eupiiuQJjgij Q&irev&e ffstar® 

< 1 '■ 

1. ftp £lf<sm%m GeniuuuL.u/.(£ui$m QurrfduSeo (Qurrgliip 
erearu Qutun Qujprw. ^o°o g> ^ev^sGs QurrJesJ) 

^mrruSguw, Q u n$u2<» ermu# Qun&deo ereor®,® Q^deir 
fshflu&r jpi ermug) ^&riE)Q&(T®r puftGdg} > ^ 
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tyUtQQpev < #0au 1 pfngu/r&r erd rujp 'pfruufrdr <stg Jr jpj 

erdru^i jy pdr Qunrq^GtrrrQ&sr Ljffd(GV)(&yi. (§)<$ GrriLiq-iu- 
6 upi£lQ® 06 V<cti(rLb Lpsinii <95 dr (Lpdrts&dr p uGsiriunriup 

^irismLQ <ordru&i prr Lp$ir l-Q erdrupdr fiHiflL/ ereorp 
QpirdrjpQdrpjg!. pir tp — •piru>£§. (ggj gu gu tr (nj & dr^ Lp&vri i 

(Lpdr<o$drp && run nop 


(LprblDlli 

(Lppjpkh <ordruj£}) GKViif^irGmLL GTdruj$Quir6tijjjfr<k&dfl<k 
u 9 si) GT(Lp SUU(J)LD. LQfBUJ<$p&<S® (Lppjp/LD* Grdrjpl < 956 $ <£Q <% rr GJ)< 95 u 9 d) 
<orqg$u9(7Fjuuj£i air®hr<95. ®)pdr Quirtpferr C/5/t«0l8l_^£7, 

(*p(Lpj&n i Grdrjgpi'gf} Q&rrsoSdr ^flu/rgu b <srmp QptrdrjpiSdrpjpi, 

(LpLp>&]lJb=Z( Lppjpuh' ULpiEJ&drsor L-P 6&L Qu(T\£J£] <oT6VT Jpi 

(GjfiSso ajQp^j Lp&sru) OuainurrSQ^p^Sdr^ j^guguitQ p umrmt^p 
p&iP js$\i£> 2 0/i9a)si/y9 LpsirQLDiuSSoor iLj€ 0 )L-iu Q&frp&dr G^LpiiSm 
6wr&sti(TLL>. ^drCSpGO^ (LpQg&iLn <st 6ot lj jffif go ip&irpG&p tmirrhjg! fSdr p 

®_6BiTLD QSlLl^SP <oT 60 T 6 )) Q GU GWrQli). £§)o°Oj £7 (57 Qi S)J IT (TTf u 9 £pj LD ? 

(ipip^iin (ordrugu (Sen QppjpJijb <ordr jp! { $ $ ft jfiJ sit <gP Grdrujgi psupry 
&frjpi\ fT'oMtQ L£&ftjTih) p&iTjrii) ®Jft peJifl Gos/nrib ffitfl pd) Quit got jp), 
p35tTjTLbrrdj f i pjjiflftj&Gfr'gj. 


L)[D mi 

L l/bjpl <ordru£P LjLpfiif) LjGny) (ordruGiip rfii p^ (LppGoRSsOiu/r&uj 

Ljip Gidrup GorufSeo q -f- == ^ jjbj£V$ qeioLp 

£L-<oO)t—U£>i Grdru^J jy pdr Quit 0srr , GuiT^^/, 6i?(ip ^7 

gSlpjd, c!P(^0 4P^© <srsiruGBr(2ufrsti& 0/5^ QfiLy.eo ggfjrdwQLD 
Q&/rdx$ldr (Lppp& GoSppso n^mr<so)LDu96or^ jyub (LpmpuSl&Oj Lj ip 
erdrjpiiA j^yp (ormjpjih Qp^sSSso §$(rFjppsO afu@ii. l/^d <ST63r<i 0^<5 ro- 
ipsirQu^iu GULp'EJdsrr <95p«so)dr) «syjp Ljpd> gtgot 600^ Qupjpi 
ffidrpjpj. 3 y,/p or dsrugi) QmipGOQppGopir&d&dr, $(3j$ Qu(fr?ix&6* 

6 UL£/»0LD. 


1* 'SirtfiLur&rib Grdrugj effliufreor Q^rreOGOir^ib. 

2. tff&trjr Lp&rrsrw (^pQq^p qrp&iT* gr6arg?i/0 (&fpj$jrp 6 &p G/f (r&Qdrr, 
umrQ $&sr Lpsmb &. 6 B)L-tu i 8 rru 9 (gv jB^ppeo QojsmQu) erdrugj 

Qutrp( 7 $p 60 

® ®0O^7 ^L~d&tT uQuiT(r$®fl 6 ti GUjfifBJqpSdr pg}\ ^fGOQSlQpfi) Qu/bjpJU} 

$)i—&&jrfruj QiLpEj^Lb, 
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c L|Lpr pifr gititlolS' (Qj^urrmr, 134 ) 

c Ljir<sBO<oiJih \ ^u^ssG^/r’. ( silu . (ipppQuirir . 58) 

GTekuouprSlGOj LjpGd yip (oreirgpjzT) Qa/rpaGtr jysmLLR 

&!rmr&. yip OTgirja)® Q^/r^oSstf QniraSevT) l jtp <sr$ir t gy ld / b®0?0 
GVipGULD ^)0<i0ii <5T6STU Jg) Q U IT <35 0LD63tG p> ? 

(LpL-L-fTCfT 

( LpiLL-irerr $r ek u t gi 0Dip^/rsrr((ipip^7«gsrr) GTebrupevr 

^/f?U/T0tb. ( LpQp^zrr ermujg) (LpQgLD&eiir <6T6vrputp. QpQ£>LL&6br 

— jy r$<5Qs\)6\)rr<$®)sbr. $LpLb&63T gt m jS&uj'* Qu(rQTj>sifl t g))Lb ojip©0 
& 6 vrpj£J. i (Suz!ri^tpL~<$j&& Oaiuiuirir 1 (Lp(LpLL&&GrT } GT&rrjopuBu-.p'g}) * 
(LpQpL&iaGrr ermuprn Qu(T(7Fj%siT jy f8a. GP(y iLD<E6 ^ r 

GTe&U'gpLD (Lpil-L- /rsrr gt&stu €^Q^Qurr(i^6frQ^iurr^<s^ jd/j8uj 

^)/T 0 /i. ^<g?Gei / 5 (LpiLu-rrmr gt&stu^IgO) tpairinh parr irpO prr® 
aiy9 <3 $ finish - git <sn la GutrpQFjii. ^&JGVir(nj>u96br, tpanru^ 

( s<3Sfnr^Q^rr(D <s sl®*J 5 l _^,£7 FiiCS ufrefc^i pairinmr f a9 ) 3 

6 TT < 2 »/T TTLD^UfT GUT jp) L- &fTjrLLfT <$ Jjj/LD 2 >« 6 W 0 L- 63 T Jp/ Q & [T 6 TT ( 6 V) <Sd 

Qs)J6m(j)LS). 

(LpippiTGrr ((/pzpjj/^err) ermu^J (ipp^Gtr GxmqtjQ^ 3H 

i9lmmir (Lpil^L-frerr ereirjpi gtgS^lt jty<smj)iL)Lh. 

LDrwg, ilot&bbt $ (Lpr&Jg 

LD/E70^<yo er&mj'g) LL(Lp(Ei(&jp60 erebrgpiLh Ozj/r0srr^7. g)u 
QuirQffosrr QfirraQezr ^ la/ej 0 <oT®srujg) LL(Lprk(Qj erevrupeb ld 0 ®l_ 

Grmujp L^(g)0li. LL(LpfEJ(8j <6T 6VT U {$ 6$ 0* eQ^fijilUfrLDtT&Sebr j 

^gy^ear (Xp^iSafl^) LA/p <g t^tu^j 'jQr&jih <srm jj& Q^rrek^iSeirp^i, 
LLQpiioSajjp] ffrmggmh QufTQFjGiflGO GULpiw^SGk p lAmr^sm gtgst^^ 
Q&it&ocIso Qfiir&SesT) ldl^ erdr^iLh (LpfiGisflSoti P-mrQ L-GvnJ £H jyfSiu 

6 \)/T0li. LDip + /5+ gg==LA6W7&KJr. 

^jp$(Lp& LD(ip8iu LLomSsm Q susm™ $ fr lL® } 

erm gib lBl-p&J) ^Ldmrdsssr QeuemQ&fr ® — LAQpLLLLmu-iuirm (o<gj/r®’ 
«r7w«p Q-mmutrSfliuir <oTQp !&iu9(7J)ijujp arema. LnQg(k(9j GTGbruQp- 
mmjjfil) LD(tp(^ GTGirjpiih ei/ip/E/ 0 ^^) e-arar© Grrnu^ FPmrQa aewrL-fmh. 
(7p(ip0 0T63rj2)JLb QuTQFj&fldo gi /£p/E70Lo (ipE0 0T6ar^0 Q&ireti 

1 , c <pjfl€ifLjs gir LfQDff gfyeoeorTjS ioss&t*, 10 . umpuj 

6ycoo;r« 
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6^ui9i~-pUfr®d&i . QpQJ?® <5T ^ fTLI ^ GfiQir (Lp!EJ(^ c r&rp ^rfl 
iuirj£i. QPQJPkS <oT6%ru <3$, r od Lpsirponp GsixrrfigZiSsvrp Q&l — Q 

(Lp>Lp(8) <STOTr(2?0Li. GP,^PC5 <5T&tU & 7 (LpfkrSj 6T63T i/506 1/LD. LD/E70 

(Lpk(&j [(LpLp(^j <oTeir r gruLh (^)<9= Q&frpa8sfr Q^rriSeir^ Lfi&rririii 
Qp6vre&&fr p &&rrjr pQ&sr ^6$rQLn^Q®0(Lpppfriu <i <stgst 

jsy f8iuG*rr(GjiA. 

GprrswrCB 

jjy z^l^tdlo erevrgpiLs O u ir 0 wfl Q^/rsabr®^ QpirQpLCLi 5 

Q f &fr(Lp pen,® GTskggDtGT) Q&irpszrr eiJLpiEJC^Slsir past. 0 pirq^ilLj^ 
Qprr(Lp£®r>p gt zvr .6$}!^ Qsr-ir p&%sir GfurdS^r ^ Q^/rsaar® 

L£&£r ld $}Qf)pp^ GjI izwrjhh Grwrujgi Gp.TeirjpiLb . jy^Jr^iLju^ m S>/ ( @So : 
©(jS?') — «sfl( ^ ( ©uj/r0LD/rcB(S06ir ^ p^<sb- (LppGsflPjsx) GgugvotQlij, 

$)®jp®»p P-LlOds/rcw© jtymri&leir) QpiTLp (Qprr(Lp s ) (orenruQ^rr^ 

(Lpp<5&<ko p^mrO L-sir ./pith, J»7 — Q&irfijgi Q r &n&mQ eresrqrf 

UJJpl (oDbifT'jnilh LJSti&ppGti ,9Fiu®/i). &vkszr L—ffiS'.'SV G ^[TLpG^J 6T63TJPI 
6)JLp.mr8' ) &-5\) ir-jffiTQ «jy r o9 ^pufTso^i. pLQtJJ<k) i9yS st&stj)} Qjip.w^^ 
OtSF/r^ Q P'gpif&SiSd i9<smQ 6T$irjpi evLp.w^p jail'd FFmrQi 'ZQfj&ipp 

U T o\\&fTQ3jlT . 

@$&&frjpii£] #k„($iun}p(7r?si)) LpairQuMU pezr (Lpevrtojf! p(&jLb 
GT(Lpp^\pQ<oS)iuiuu uzosu/r.fpi filrfhqLD (sreku^i /S63T0 <sSerrfW(^uy, 
g)srfl 5 ^^gflO^^SsV) iu(j)pjpJ$p(<9jLh Lpaunh Q&Qpso e_dk®. Gu/r^i, 
(ou&Gmfl) prsiiL-Lb) ai/rsi/'rffi ^LD'EaieS^ ^cuirQ (LpfieSiiu Q&trp 
&(boir& aiT6m&. 

iu&iTj&'£; 8 ovr<&( 3 jr 8 pj£] ^iriruGswruj : 

0 <3i IT <9r 5F (3^ LD 

Q&rr&'&'ZLD <oT6vruj£i IQ&triu&tfik (orsmupm j gtgbt t gi$(Btuir 
.pf fiiuuuSS&rrp&j. ^jpSssj- C/s/rdsfisaT', 
gJ^OcF/rsbefilsb aj&ml (Lpzks&ek p & sjr ld mu p <srmu 

QufrpQFjuh. 

G3!T£>£j 

# Q&trp'g) 6T6bru&} pirisSiULLrrsi ©<ss/r®<£0© Quiu 

jt/tuj pjpi. uuBtTpOpir^eB^ rQ'Sgo adsirufippeo 

-&/ jC»5ijmL~Q&iLjp6» (LppeSuLi Gr<swdfr pQ ptr ^jld GevSso- 

Q&iuQpfrqiFj&^p pfTGjRdjpmpGiu s^eBuj/rsi ©<a>/r®<i0Lo eutfiksiD 

1. Q&rrdjuj&u) Grew jpj uurr Lpuuirsm&jSeo sutpm^Qm pgu 
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j^mjpJuy eum p. 6uir(9j Q&Lp6tiiT(&) Q&fr&r (ifipSuJ 

^ff0ff\)/rtJuu9ir^SsYriLjih jij jpiGumu- Q&ujQ pir -gy^i/ ® J P p(T<oS\up 
mp(oiu Q&tQuuit. jyojiT&m Q&irtup pT<sJP\up 

mpCoiu — sus\)pmp(oiu — QafrQ&r<9)'i (ipmp jy /SiuuuQii. ^jsupmp 
(SnsfrisQeir^ Q&irpp <&rmu r <m Qarruj'&i (srmupm c QrPufr(pin <srm 
<ST Gffl Jgfif p L/6\)<6V)pii, LJj?fodUjr6fr <£$($$ J ^0<35fra JJ&)’ (Q&fTUJ pj$) <oT6$rUJg} 
jy '0GU<stoL-£i(&)iJ Quiumriu QJLpiEi^Smpp, ujrryiuu/rmr pS^^ 
Q&irpp errmupi R!r$&(8)U Quiurrmu Gutpr&rp&mpjzp. jg)Q; pmp- 
Qujirt&dfrijb ep0fc)r<p Q^rriSlm^ Q&arpp ermujp Qsiriupi <srmupm 
^iPl/ ermu.pi pmPaj^frrpvb. Qumu & CcFITgJ^) erm&pjth Quir^erPeo 
Lo^otuirefTp^ffO QJipfkrpQm p ^erpp. f ermerpi'p) Q&tgo enup) 
6TGSrtJfBm pfflu/T 0 L£ i. ^)^5761]U> ft-zmtG) GpUi9u.p (ptfliu^p. 

&&>&}}] rRcF5r 

^IfpiLLj erme&ith Qurr(V)<oiflrt) QiLpmicpio tip pi erm^np^Q^rreoS 
jjp — eS(p ^iurr(ptDfrsSm^ (Lp p eS 8>o mu (puli') ermuprcpi'n. 
mu + piz=mup ) — mppi. aiuuij &ujuu(mxuy') ermuaj pmp 
GmfraQ&rr, mu mu erm (SjftirmrQi euupsii(Lpm (^rp.ppeo ^uQIld ermupi 
Gurrp(W)ii, muuuj muuuj{ mmui.j) ereirgtuth (^jirnh 7 ® Q&irp&vrr 

p^emrstoLD @j\pdm GuStLfjoJppn^mGp? 

u&ini (^) mi mj ottr<owr p$ p i9 puu prr&Sm^ ftupi ermu^Gd 

tu&irpmp jtyQplSyQfj&C&jfi p&rnnh jyeu lustrmh l 9 p&cpiUu-pffi p 
i9puup{rQu &&irir i^rrup j£lfiihp.gi. mugp — mtu&r, muj&r ermup 

l3i 9STL\ f5&3r <oT m J3j) GTT t pJ . U<35 IT iBotiGOlT <$(r$U l9m 5 GpjgJ 

<oT m LJ Jpi ffi4F&r <&T 63T p <3yi iP ILJ IT JJ)] , O &j IT p pi ^ O <55 IT 4F <£F «2» l_D <ST 63T U GIT) oil tLj LO ^ 

rspjfP fi&8r ermumsmLjLb (LpmpGiu g^ulQl-p pk&m . (j^Gu jb((p£d 

tu&rii pm (Lpm®$ pc&)ii> erQgpptrtup jSiflpsi) Qu puu(t)ib. 

fiQfrFjLDLJ <orm<Zp)LO QufT(T^SyTijLjmt — IU ffiLLLJ ffTmr Jj pi fajiri ffiuj 
0TmLipGtffl<ovPeir^i jymLKKp^i &Tmp Qprrmjpi&mpjg}, Q«®/n.rq 
6Tmuj£} (ol&fTtu <ST *m U ( ^j 6&P m ^/pi j&j mubfs p j$] (sr <3 >T go lL.C^gu^’" 

^QiPiuirsk.pjp) ^)pSm evSqjptp^iili. fj^Gvsv/r&uSmB tua/rut pm 
(Lpm<otifl jb(plT) GllSoQ<ad(Lpp 2 ^jmQ UbGdOGdQ^ p p(T\L\L^ ^ffllLjLD 

ermjpi p<k QeumrQub. 

1, €tmupj &„gvw ermu p&srl^sPm jpi &l<5m&k p 

2# ^ppssisuj Qffiirps&flw ^mQiD^QeoQpp^p QpirmfSp&i 
cy ui 9 jyGvwtfl uusjTih Q 4 sLiu.p 1 GTGsrojih Qsfr&r^ppjtb 


am 
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“ The Development of ‘ 1 1 in Dravidian Languages.” 

This is one of the two sounds said to be peculiarly Dravidian, 
tRe other being the vallinum or the hard rough r as Dr. Caldwell 
puts it, or the Sakatarepha as it is called in Telugu. The sound T 
is now preserved only in Tamil, Malayalam, and Badaga. It has 
gone out of use in Telugu and Kannada from the 11th and 13th 
Centuries A.D. respectively. In many words of Desya origin com- 
mon to these languages, this sound T changed into T in Kannada 
and ‘d’ in Telugu. It has also assumed various other forms in 
various words in these languages. Even in the Tamil country its 
pronunciation is said to be different in different places. Though it 
is generally represented according to Dr. Caldwell by the English 
sound ‘rzh’, which pronunciation is perhaps preserved in the middle 
country between Tanjore and Pondicherry, in the Southern districts 
it is pronounced as T as mostly in Kannada and nearer Madras it 
is softened into *y\ It is perhaps this indefiniteness or peculiarity 
about its pronunciation and the changes it has undergone in various 
languages of the South, that made some scholars contend that this is 
not a peculiarly Dravidian sound, but only common to all the Prakri- 
tic languages of India. Though some modern Aryan vernaculars 
of North India adopted this sound at a later stage in the history of 
their development, the earlier Prakrits from which these are said 
to have been derived, never claimed this sound as their own, nor 
was it mentioned by any of the early Prakrit grammarians or 
included in fheir classification of the sounds of the Prakrits. To 
say that these sounds must have existed in some other Prakritic 
languages which are now lost, is an argument far beside the point, 
and more evidence is forthcoming day by day to show that Dravi- 
dians or Nagas or those akin to the South Indian peoples formed 
at least a part of the Non-Aryan people that lived in Northern India 
before or at the time of the Aryan conquest, and later were either 
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incorporated into the Aryan society or pushed down ‘towards the 
south. 1 

It thus seems quitfe probable that not only some sounds but 
even some modes of grammatical formation and expression might 
have gradually crept into the later Aryan vernaculars of North 
India owing to their usage in the lower classes of society and it is 
no wonder if this sound T is considered as having crept into the 
names of certain languages of the North like ‘Oriya, ’ ‘Marvari/ etc. 
as an easy substitute for ‘cP which these words originally contained. 
That the name of the former language, viz., ‘Oriya’ was originally 
‘6$ra’ as far back as tne 7th century A.D. can be seen from Hiuen 
Thsang’s referenced the Odras as a barbarous people whose words 
and language differed from ‘Central’ India. 2 

It is perhaps because the harsh combination of ‘dr’ in the Sans- 
krit word could not be pronounced by the ordinary people that T 
with which they had been familiar had taken its place in that word. 
Or it may be quite possible that ‘odra’ was a Sanskritised form of 


1. Cf. Under the influence of the Upper Gangetic (Brahmanic)) idea of 
caste, many of the Non-Aryan tribes have become occupation castes in 
an Aryanised Society. There seems to have been an unbroken connection 
between Bihar, West Bengal, Kalinga and the Andhra country racially and 
linguistically. Before the advent of the Santals there were earlier Kol 
tribes in the West Bengal who with their Dravidian neighbours, have been 
completely Hinduised. The Maler of Rajmahal Hills, the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur, and the Khands of Orissa are some of the ruder Dravidian speakers 
who still preserve their language in their hill and jungle fastnesses. 

—History of the Bengali Language p. 68, by S. K. Chatter ji. 

2. “Hiuen Thsang described the 0$ras as a barbarous people, whose 
words and language differed from ‘Centra? India. This is a testimony that 
the sea-board country where Oriya is now spoken was non -Aryan in 
speech. But the Odra people rapidly became Aryanised. Krishna Pandita, 
author of Prakrila Chandrika (12th century) mentions ‘Udra’ as one of the 
27 Apabhramsas: this is perhaps the earliest reference to Oriya as a distinct 
Prakritic speech. The spread of Oriya was at the expense of Dravidian 
and Kol, as in Bengal; and a civilised Dravidian speech, Telugu, seems 
to have receded before Oyiya.” 


H. of B. Lang., Vol. I, p. 105. 
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the old indigenous 3 name £ 01iya’ since T changed into £ d’ in later 
periods. Though T is a sound foreign to the Aiyan languages, it 
is easily convertible into £ d’ or since the place of pronunciation 
of these sounds is the same — only in the former the contact bet- 
ween the tip of the tongue and the hard palate necessary for the 
pronunciation of £ d* or T is not made and the breath is allowed to 
pass through as in the case of £ Ushmas. This is why ‘d* or T came 
to be substituted for T in many of the later Telugu and Kannada 
words. But it is easy to turn the tables and argue back by saying 
that in all those words where T appears in Tamil, Malayalam or 
Kannada, it might have arisen only as a substitute for £ d’ or T or 
V occurring in Sanskrit or Prakrit words originally. The Kannada 
grammarian Kesava has already given in his Scibdamanidarpana a 
list of words wherein this letter T came to be substituted in that 
language in place of £ t’, £ th’, £ t’, £ r’ and T, found in some words 
of Sanskrit origin. 4 This may be true in some cases, but it also 
requires further investigation whether at least some words men- 
tioned by Kesava are not due to borrowings the other way, i.e., 
from the Dravidian languages into the Sanskrit. 

Moreover the argument that this sound T which appears in 
scores of cognate words in languages of South India, is only a deve- 
lopment from, or had its origin in, various sounds found in Sanskrit 
words, cannot be maintained even historically. For though Telugu 
and Kannada may be said to have no extant literature before the 
11th and 9th centuries A.D. respectively, the first extant grammar 
of the Tamil language can be taken to a far earlier date, — at 


3. For the derivation of the word Oriya see S. K. Chatter ji’s History 
of Bengali Language, page 105, foot note. 

As a matter of fact the sound that occurs in ‘Oriya’ is represented by 
the letter r, the flapped r or the cerebral r as it is called represented by the 
Hindi d and not exactly the Dravidian sound represented by 1 (rzh) . 


4. Skt. 

Ghatike 

Ghotike 

Mathike 

Kuram 

Tajam 

Kukkute 


Kan. 

Galige 

Gojige 

Malige 

Kul 

Tal 

Koli 
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least to the beginning of the Christian era. This grammar of Tolk- 
appiyar not only pre-supposes a large amount of literature, but also 
a large number of grammatical works in that language to which the 
author makes references very often. This grammarian who was 
thoroughly conversant with the Sanskrit language while dealing 
with the alphabet of Tamil, not only eliminated many other sounds 
(like the aspirates etc.,) of Sanskrit language not found in this, but 
particularly mentioned this T among the sounds of this langu- 
age along with what is called the vallinam ‘ r ’ which may be said to 
be the common property of all the languages of South India that 
are grouped under the term “Dravidian”. We have no reason to 
believe that these sounds were in use in any of the North Indian 
languages, at that date or even a little later. This sound ‘ 1 } was 
represented in Tamil Vatteluttu script as and appears in tho 
inscriptions even as early as the fourth century A.D. (Cf. Tiru- 
nadhakkunru inscription) in the case of Tamil and from the fifth 
century onwards to about the 11th century A.D. in Telugu and 
Kannada inscriptions. About this time it began to drop away from 
Telugu, and invariably assumed the form of ‘d’, T, Y or ‘1’; while 
in Kannada it seems to have persisted for a century or two more. 

From the inscriptions published by Dr. Fleet some historical 
dates regarding the development of 1 in Kannada may be gathered. 

1. From about 600 to 900 A.D. — the 1 was throughout in 
use ; Cf. el-pattu ; ali— to destroy ; kalcu— to wash, etc. 

2. From 900 to 1200 A.D. — a transition of T to V or T is 
observed as we find in alti=pleasure, padinelu for padinelu, pel 
for pel— to speak in a Sasana of 929 A.D. Kalcu and Kaccu to wash 
in one of 951 A.D. birddu, elu in one of 1019 A.D., negal, negal = to 
shine, in one of 1075 A.D. 

3. In the mediaeval dialect (from 1200 to 1600 A.D.) and the 
modern dialect, it is generally represented by T, is exceptionally 
converted into the following letter or it disappeared altogether as 
baduku — for baldumku or barduku. 1 

Most of the inscriptions belonging to the period before the 4th 
century A.D. discovered in the Telugu country were written in the 


1. Kittele's Kannada Grammar, p. 15 . 
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‘ Prakritic language and these letters did not find a place in them. 
We find most of the inscriptions after that period have been 
written in Sanskrit, and though the medium of communication was 
Sanskrit, the names of villages and boundaries mentioned therein 
were written in the language of the soil — Telugu. It is in some of 
the words denoting the names of Telugu villages and their bounda- 
ries, that these peculiarly Dravidian letters 4 1 * and 1 r ’ occur, and 
even when the Nagari script was adopted for writing, these letters 
find a place in the middle of that script. This clearly indicates that 
even from that early period neither the Prakrits nor the Sanskrit 
ever possessed these sounds. From the 7th century onwards, these 
letters very frequently appear in the Telugu inscriptions of the 
kings of Chalukya and Chola dynasties not only in the names of 
villages, but in various other words in the language. If the Prakrit 
of the Inscriptions of the early Andhra kings is to be considered as 
the earlier form of the Telugu Language that we find in the 
Chalukya and Chola inscriptions in Telugu available from the 
seventh century A.D. onwards, i.e., the beginning of the Chaluk- 
yan period, there seems to be no reason why these two peculiarly 
Dravidian sounds occurring in the village names of the Telugu 
country from the 4th century onwards, should not have made their 
appearance in the Andhra, Ikshvaku and Pallava inscriptions of 
an earlier date. 

Even as early as the middle of the fourth century A.D. we find 
the use of this letter 1 in the name of a village called Tanlikonla, 
situated on the southern bank of the river Kistnabenna, 
occurring in the Gorantla Inscription of Attivarman, belonging to 
the Ananda dynasty. The name of the village was first read by 
Dr. Fleet as Tanthikontha (Ep. Ind VIII. p. 328) but later read as 
Tanlikonla by Dr. ITultzsch and now identified with the modern 
village Ta^ikonda ’, 10 miles to the north of Guntur and to the 
south of the river Kistna. 

In the Buccireddi-palem plates of Simhavarman II, there is 
a mention mgde of a grant of ‘Viluvattigrama’ which is identified 
with ViduvalQru of the Kovur Taluq, Nellore District, by 
Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma. 1 


1* Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XII, No. 1, 1940. 
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In the Timmapuram plates and Chlpurupalli plated of Vishnu-, 
vardana I also called Vishamasiddhi, we have this ‘ 1 ’ used in the 
name of a district called “palaki vishaya” which later assumed the 
form ‘prakki.’ 

In the Talamanchi plates of Vikramditya I we have both ‘ 1 y 
and V occurring in the name “Kolcunkonra”. ‘Konra’ is only an 
earlier form of ‘Konda’ — mountain. Cf. Tamil: ‘Kunru’ — hill, 
mount. 

In the Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman of the Vishnu- 
kundin dynasty, we have both of these peculiar letters occurring in 
the passage ‘ lendulura vasakat regonram liama gramam ’ etc. This 
‘ lenduluru ’ is identified with “ Denduluru ” or * denduluru 
a village to the north of Ellore. (Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 134), 

We have this T in the name of a person — ‘Melamba Vijaya- 
ditya nandano ’ — Thi s ‘Melamba 5 appears later as ‘Medamba*. 

In Ipuru plates of Vishnuvardhana 111 (709-750) (I. A. XVIII. 
p. 58) we have Tali sarmanah putraya’ and ‘plolnadu vishaye’. The 
word ‘ tali ’ became * ta$i 9 and ‘ plolnadu ’ became ‘ prolanadu ’ in 
later language. 

Panduranga’s Addanki inscription has ‘Venginantin golalciya \ 
Cf. Tamil. Koluntu (intr.) to burn in a flame, to be ablaze, to be 
kindled as fire, to be burnt, etc. ‘Kolalcu’ is the causative form of 
the verb. Or this may be connected with T. Kolu— to prosper, 
grow fat. Cf. Te. Krovvu > Kovvu. 

In Mangiyuvaraja’s Lakshmipuram Inscription we have 
“ Irendutti lacuvaru ‘ laccu ’ is from root ‘ ali ’ to destroy 
alacu>laccu, by Metathesis. 

In Vishnuvardhana Ill’s Ahadanakara Inscription (709 to 716 
A.D.), we have 4 Kondukal ’ meaning perhaps ‘Ko^ukulu’ sons. Cf. 
Tamil. Kolu, Koluntu— Tender shoot, anything youi^g, Scion, Cf. 
also Kulantai. 

In Malepad inscription of Satyasraya from Cuddappah District 
(Ep. Ind. XI. p. 345) we have “ Chola Maharaja ” and “ £luvela\ 

In Dimmagudi inscription of Vikramaditya (655-680) (Ep. Rep. 
1920. No. 864) we have “ laccuvanru ”. 
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In Ederu Inscription of Vijayaditya II (799^843) (E.I. Vol. V. 
p, 119) we have “bolama nama”. 

In Bezwada Inscription of Yudhamalla*of the 9th century A.D. 
we have this letter occurring in three words — ‘lassi’ ‘alisina’ ‘ali- 
puta’. 

In . Masulipatam plates of Ammaraja Vishnuvardhana I 
(918-925) (E.I. V. p. 130) we have 11 Talugummi Simaiva Sima 

In the Bezwada Inscription on the Indraklla mountain (No. 883 
of 1917. Ep. Coll.) we have “padielagu 

In an inscription of Sakala Lokasraya Jayasimhavallabha 
found at Vipparla (S.I.I. Vol. VI) Narasaraopet Taluq, Guntur 
District, we have Kalci vila rurla’ koti talu tontalayu, besides many 
other words in which the hard rough * r ’ is also used. 

In the Ranasthapundi grant of Vimaladitya (1001 A.D.) i.e., as 
late as the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. about the time 
of Nannaya Bhatta the author of the first classical work in Telugu, 
namely, the Mahabharata, we have this letter ‘1’ occurring in a 
number of words— 


“ paruvala nama gramena ” 

“ kalaparti ” 

“ lullasimalva sima ” 

“ tankala polam ” 

In a Chola Inscription from the Cuddappah District, (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. XI, p. 345) we have Cholamaharajadhiraja, where T is used 
in the word ‘ chola 


In the Eduvadalapalem Inscription of the 11th century A.D. 
(1018) another inscription contemporary with Nannayya, we have 
r used a number of times and in the copy of the inscription pub- 
hshed m the •Rajarajanarendra pattabhisheka sanchika, the word 
ahsma which occurred in Yuddhamalla’s and other inscriptions 
is found written with V as ‘arisina.’ It is perhaps a mistake in 
re«ding the text ‘alisina’. 

r , F + r0m J ; ^ is we understand that from the 4th century of the 
1Stian onwards to the 11th century, i.e., till the time of Nan- 
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nayabhatta of the court of Rajarajanarendra, this letter * 1 * which is 
considered as a peculiarly Dravidian one was in regular use in the 
Telugu language, and scf found a place in the Desya words occurring 
in the Sanskrit and Telugu inscriptions of that period. It is really 
a wonder that it should have dropped suddenly even in the same 
century in the literary dialect which has given us the first classical 
work in the language. The inscriptional evidence shows 11 that it 
continued for some time even after Nannaya though the gradual 
change of this T into ‘d* or T in the Telugu language, must have 
already set in in the colloquial usage. The classical Sanskrit scholars 
of the day who seem to have endeavoured to bring the Sanskrit 
laden Tatsama style into vogue in the literary dialect of the Telugu 
language might have considered this as an unnecessary appendage 
of the Desi element and began to adopt the use of ‘d* in its place. 
The close resemblance of tins letter T of the Andhrakamataka script 
viz,, e9 to the letter ‘d’ a might have further facilitated the 
process of this change, and we find that in many of the Telugu 
words *d’ has taken the place of the old Dravidian T. It has also 
assumed the form of T, V, T, and *y’ in many other words in 
Telugu. The following list of words indicates the changes which 
this letter T has undergone in Telugu and other languages of the 
group. 


T— Tamil. 

RnKannada . 

T. M. K. 

T. Akal; K. Agal ~ To exca- 
vate, dig out, uproot. 

T. Akal; K. Agal ~ a moat. 

Agcrtu~a ditch surround- 
ing a fortification. 

T. Ahikku—blot. 

T. Avil=r~to be untied, to open, 
expand. 

T. K. Alakku~oUock, a mea- 
sure, 


Te=Telugu. 

M— Malayalam. 

Tu-Tulu. 

Telugu 

Agalu=zt o be broken. 

Agalucu , agalincu = to break, 
uproot. 

Agadta — a moat. 


Aluku~t o blot out, to rub out. 
Aviyu=t o be broken. 

Alaku~Vt s of a padi, a 

measure, 
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T. M. AIaJcu=beauty, excel- 
lence. (alagu ) . 


T. M. A\ol — to burn, to be- 
come angry (N) Fire, 
rage, anger. 

K. Alai— sorrow, grief, afflic- 
tion, heat (v) to be 
burnt. 

K. Alalcu — to grieve, harass. 


T. Alarru 


to be in anguish, 
to inflame. 


T. Alaru =rmire. 

T. M. K. Ali— to perish, to be 
ruined, decay, suffer. 


Ali, aliuuzrruin, destruc- 
tion. 

K. AUpu—t o destroy, (N) 

ruin, destruction. 


K. AZi, adi— uselessness, ruin, 
waste. 

T. A7i7cattu=:obstacIe, hind- 
rance. 

T. AZn=to cry, weep, cry 
aloud 

K. M. Alu ; Tu= Arpini. 

T. Alunku ^ to be spoiled, in- 
jured, disfigured. 

2 


Cf. Alaku— fine, 

A lakana — fineness, 

• minuteness, 

also Amegte=beauty. 

Adaci-padu— to be roused with 
anger, to be enraged. 

Alagu , (N) Aluka— anger. 

Adalu^= affliction, etc. 

Cf. Adalcu 
Adam 

Adusu— mire, mud. 

Ali, aliputa , (in the pre-Nan- 
naya Inscriptions) to spoil, 
to ruin, destroy, 
also “dassi, dayyu” 

Arte— to decay, to be ruined 
as in ’pempa-aru— decay, 
growth being cut off. 

Am devulu — disease that eats 
away — consumption. 

Cf. adi-yasa — vain hope. 

Cf. Arikattu , addagincu—to 

hinder. 

edu-cu — to cry, lament. 

Adalu — to cry aloud. 

Aracu , Arcu^to cry out. 

Aluku~to rub off, to spoil. 
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T. Aluntu (caus) dluttu = 
to press do^n, to make 
firm. 

K. Aldu— to immerse down, 

Cf. odi^foot. 

T. Aluntu— depth of water, 
al— to immerse. 
aluvam— depth, pit. 

T. K. M. dl— to sink, plunge, 
to be immersed— mulgudal. 

Tu. Ala zrrdepth. 

K. Ali— contempt, disgrace. 
AUgol— to despise, to put 
down. 

T. M. K. alvar— Saint. 

T. K. Aliy dni=roundness, a 
circle. 

T. M. Ila— to lose, forfeit. 
ttappu, Ravu—loss, des- 
truction, ruin. 

T. M. K. Tu. IU— to descend, 
dismount, to be degrad- 
ed. 

T. K. M. Iranku— to descend, 
to disembark. 

K. Ilapu ? Uipu= to cause to 
descend, to take down. 

T. M. ilu; K. il— t o draw, to 
drag, pull. 

K. eh. 

(N) Iluppu— drawing, 

pulling. 


Alandu > aladu S addu— to. 
press down, to colour 
clothes by immersing in 
coloured water, etc. 

aducu—to press down. 

adugu— foot. « 

Lontu > lotu~ depth as of 
water. 

Adagu > anagu= to be im- 
mersed. 

Logu—to sink in water. 

ddu — tirtharnddu= to bathe 
in water by immersion. 

Cf. munuguta— to sink in 
water. 

ddu— to abuse. 

aligonu— to despise, to speak 
with contempt. 

Alvdru, 

Cf. dni mutyamu=zro\md pearl. 

Cf. idi in ‘mufck-idi=noseless, 
‘wl-idi’—tailless, etc. 

iligu > digu— to descend, also 
digu. 

eragu—to get down, to fall 
prostrate. 

Cf. dimpu— to cause to come 
down. c 

iduy tducu— to drag along. 

Ldgu (?) =to pull, drag, * 
(n) tdupu= drawing. 
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ilukkam— Fault, offence. 
ilukku=to fall from a high 
position, suffer misery. 

K. iZike=descent, degraded 
condition. 

T. llamn — toddy drawer. 

K. ul =ut, ulu— to plough 

T. M. UZu, idakkji=:to disturb, 
stir up, to plough. 

T. whtcfcZ— ploughing. 

Tu. ura— ploughing, also ud. 

T. ulauan=agriculturist. 
ulavu cal=furrow. 

T. M. K. Uli, ulal=zto oscillate, 
swing, to whirl, to be 
loosened and fly away. 


K. UU = to leave, abandon, 
quit, to be left, remain. 

T. M. oli = to cease, desist, die, 
perish, etc. 

T. ul, ulu— to decay, rot, 
putrefy. 

T. uZimtu==blackgram. 

M. Vlunnu 

K. uddu, urdu. 

K. Ulugu > u\gu = to be at- 
tached to, to be fond of, to 
be pleased with, to love. 


Cf. idwma— guffering, trouble, 
idugada—suffering. 


idiga ( vadu ). 

( uludu >) dunnu— to plough. 

uducu — to sow the seedlings 
udpu (n). 

(ndgati calu) 

Ugu=t o swing. 

Cf. udi ( vovu ), wriyu, 
uriyadu — to oscillate. 
udanibadu, cf. also vadalu = 
to loosen, be untied. 

U^u—to be loosened, fly away, 
leave, abandon. 

Vadulu=z to be loosened. 

Odulu — to quit, leave, 

Udugu ~ to stop, desist. 

Ulu 9 ulip5vu =- to get spoiled, 
putrefy. 

Uddulu. 


olayu — to be attached to * 


- s5e)d5bo 2 «) 
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T. Umil To emit as saliva, 

K. Ugul ^ to spit out. 

Tu. Ubi, ubul . 

K. Ummulu $ 

K. Umbali, umbalige\~a rent. 

Tu. Umboli jfree plot 

T. Umbilikkai jQ£ ground.. 

K. UUga, T. M. Uliyam = 
work, business, service. 

T. Uliyan— slave. 

M. T. Eltt, K. el— to stand up, 
to rise, to awake, to 
spring up. 

Tu. lak. 

T. Elucci— rising. 

Eluppu— to cause to rise. 

K. eru— to rise. 

K. eicar, eccar— to awake, to 
be wakeful, vigilant, cau- 
tious. 

K. Eltu > ettu (that pulls or 
draws) =a bull, an ox. 

T. M. eluttu— writing, letter, 
signature, what is drawn 

T. Eludu— to write. 

T. El; K. M. Elu; Tu. elu= 
seven. 

T. Olukkam— conduct, beha- 
haviour, acting according 
to rules 

T. Ohiku , K. OVku. 

M. Oluku— to flow, as a 
stream, leak, drop. 

T. Olukal , olukkam— height 


Umiyu— to spit 

(> Ummu). 

Ummi— spittle. 

Umbali (grama) 
U$igamu=service. 

Lecu— to rise up, to awake. 
Ekku=to rise up, to ascend. 

Regu— to rise as the dust, etc. 
Repu, lepu— to cause to rise up. 

jEpu=== growth. 

Eccarillu— to be wakeful. 
Eccarika — caution. 

Eddu=an ox. 

E$u=seve n. 

Odikamu— behaviour. 

Oluku—to flow down, 

Odu=z to leak. 

Oduku (du$uku) ^rugged. 
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t • 

T. Olukku~to draw out as 
gold thread. 

K. Karikul, T. Canka, 

Kaikkuli—the arm pit, 

Tu. Kankula. 

T. KaUilvu—haste , speed, agi- 
tation 

T. M. Kavil= to be capsized, 
turned upside down, 
stoop, bend down. 

T. M. K. KaIal=to become 
loose, to be unhinged, to 
slip off. 

T. Kalarru~to unfasten, 
loosen. 

K. Kalalcu < Kalalisu 

T. K. Kalal— anklet given as a 
token of honour 

T. K. Kali (adj.) =much, great, 
excessive 

KaU~ rod, cudgel, staff, 
stick handle 

K. Kali (Ka$i) =sour gruel. 

M. T. K. Kali=to pass as time, 
to go beyond or removed 
far, to pass away 
KaUppu=:to spend time. 

T. Kalutai, K. Kalte , Katte, 
M. Kaluta . 

Tu. Katte=ass, donkey. 

T. Kalwttu=neck, throat. 

K. Kattu 

TfKaluku, M. Kalu== Eagle 

T. Kalumu= to join, unite, 
come together, crowd 


Vaduku , oduku. 

Cankilij* Canka. 

K. Kadadu = commotion, 
tumult, trouble. 

K. Kavicu~to be overthrown, 
upset. 

Kadalu , Kadulu 

Kadalcu. 

Kadiyctmu. 

Kadu=greatly. 

Karra , Ka^di, 

Kali . 

Kadacu (Skt. gal?). 

Kadapu. 

Gadida (Skt. gardabha ?) 

Kuttuka, gontUi 

Gradda, gadda. 

Krammu, Kaliyu (?) 

Kadumu , Kadiyu, 
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T. Kaluvu, M. Kdluku ,— to 
wash, rinse, purify, 

Kaluriir. 

* 

Kdl Kaluvu = wash the 
feet 

Kalu—melt and mould as 
metal. 

T. Kalai— bamboo. 

M . Kala—pole, 

Kalaikuttu— pole dancing. 

K. Gala , Galugu—a bamboo 
pole > Gada. 

T. Kali-p-pul—a kind of 
grass . 

T. Kdl— to become hard, firm, 
hardness 

K. Kadu, Kattizzfirmness, 
strength 

K. Kaizza small pebble, grain. 

T. Ka \— iron rod, handle. 

T. K. Kdlmblackness, blemish 

K. Kalgu — to turn black 

KaUale > Kattalezzdark- 
ness 

K. Kdru, Kdr=blackness. 

K. Kdl ; T. M. Tu. Kddu= 
forest. 

K. Kimul — the state of being 
crushed or made small. 

T. K. Kil, KiIgu=to be low. 

K. Kelagu=under, down, 
bottom. 


Kadugu— to wash 

Kadugunlr . 

KdZu Kadugu. 

Karugu — to melt 
Gadazzpole, bamboo. 
Gadapainata . 

Garika—a kind of grass 

Gatti—Gxm, strong, 

Gadda=zhard stone 
Kdda. 

Kdru~ blackness. 

Karazzstain. 

Karuppu >Kappu. 

Kadu. 

Cimuducu — to make pulpy like 
rice,, etc. 

Kri, Krinda , 

Kinda . 


T. Kilafcku=low place, bot- 
tom, east. 
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*M. KiZu=&eneath, under etc. 

Tu. Kidu=inferiority, base- 
ness. 

T. Kilama, Kila vu=old age. 

T. Kilamai— relation, friend- 
ship. 

Keluvu. 

K. Kele, Kelctana= union, 
friendship, companion- 
ship. 

T. Kili = to be torn, rent in 
shreds. 

Kilii’u— rent, tear, to 
scratch, draw lines. 

M. Kill 

T. K. Kil, (kil)=to rend, 
tear, spilt. 

K. Kil, Kilu=to pluck out, 
uproot, to pull off. 

T. Kilppatu = to submit, yield. 

K. Kula, gida = a plough share, 
an iron used in cauteriz- 
ing. 

T. Kuliuu=hollowness, depres- 
sion. 

T. M. Kuli=to make hole, to 
dig; K . (N) a pit, cavity. 

T. Kudankai = palm of the 
hand, cubic foot, (square 
foot). * 

Kulici— pot, cooking vessel. 

J. KuIa,=young, tender. 

Kttlak«=youtbfulness, beauty, 

infant. 


Ktdu=evil. 

Gidasa, (old). 

Chelimi— friendship, 

Cheluvudu— friend. 

Cheli — female friend. 

Cirugu — to be torn. 

(n) Cirugu , cinugu. 

Gtyu. 

Glru, Ciru — to rend, 

Cllucii^zto split. 

Gilluzzito pluck. 

Kidpadu=to become low or 
ruined. 

(N) Cedpatw=ruin. 

Korru. 

Gurigi , (colloq). 

Groccu , Groyxju — to dig, 
Groyyi , goyyi~pit. 

Kunta , (cubic measure) 
Kunda=m earthern pot. 
Kodama=youthfulness, 
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Kulafean=youth. , 

Kulantai—young one, infant, 
babe. 

K. Koda^z tenderness. 

Koda Kusu~young girl. 

K. KiiZa— confusion. 

T. Kuhppam=z confusion, dis- 
order. 

T. Kulumu — to collect in large 
numbers. 

Kuhivu— assemblage. 

Kulit^= assembly. 

K. KoZe— to wear out, rot, 
become putrified. 

K. Kol, KoVku — the state of 
being worn out, rotten, 
putrid. 

T. Kidai, Kula KuZa—to be- 
come pulpy. 

K. Kulgu~to contort, shrink. 

T. Kulal~dL hollow tube, a 
flute. 

K. KoZaZ, Kolavi~a tube, 
pipe. 

Tu. Kolave; 

T. Kulay , 

T. KuIici=pot, large pot, hub 
of a wheel. 

T. M. K. Kul—Thick gruel, 
semi liquid food. 

Tu . Kulu . 

T. Kaikali ^ to go beyond. 


Koduku~son. 
Kode — young calf. 


Godava. 

Kudu, =to add up, assemble. 
(N) Kudika t 

Kutamu—a crowd. 

KruZZu~to become putrid, 
rotten > 'KuIZu*. 


Krungu > Kungu, 

Krovi ( pillana grovi) =flute. 

Gottamu— tube, pipe. 
Kulayi— water pipe. 

Gudusu~round, a halo. 

Tu. Gudusu « 

Kudu—iood . 

Kaikadacu (= Ceyiddfu ). 
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Kai-kaluvu — to wash 
hands. 

T. Koli-to sift in a winnow- 
ing pan. 

T. Kdluntu — to bum in a 
flajne, to be scorched. 

T. Koln — to prosper, flourish, 
to grow fat. 

K . Korbu > Korvu > Kobbu — 
to grow fat. 

'TaM. K. KoZi=cock, fowl. 

Tu. Kori 

K. GaZa=quick motion. 

K. GoZ=rto lament, howl. 

T. CiZ— pus 

K. Kl, Kivu. 

T. Cilku > Cikunzbroom 

grass, cf. CirapuZ==broom 
grass. 

T. Culal=z to whirl, to re- 
volve. 

T. M. Culi — to be curved, to 
form whirlpools. 

K. SuU — to whirl, to revolve. 

Culal leal > cuZaZ kdrru=. 
whirlwind. 

CuZ > (Curru) —to sur- 
round, envelop, to go 
round. Tu. TuZi, Suli. 

CeZwmm=greatness, 
beauty, excellence. 

T. Chola 

T. # Talai 

M. TaZe?ca=to sprout, shoot 
forth; K. Tajir, 

0 


Cheyi-kadugu. 

Kodu 

Kodi — tip of a (burning wick 
of) flame. 

Krovvu > Zcovvu=fat. 

Kodi (Skt. Kukkuta?), 

gada , gada=swiftly T fluently. 
Gola; godu— lamentation. 

Crmu =pus (v) Cimuku, Ciku 
“to get decomposed. 

Ctm — as in Ctmpuru > 

Cipur it == broom stick. 

Sudiyu 

Sudi (n). 

Sitdigali— whirlwind. 

Cuttu— to go round. 

Celuvamu > ceZmm=beauty. 
Chdda , Chola . 

Talircu — to sprout, put forth 
new foliage. 
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K. Tal, tdlu=rThe palmyra Tddi (chettu) . 
tree. 

T. K. Tal=bolt, !bar of a Tala mu. 

door. 


M. Taluka=to fall low, to be 
lowered, sloping, sink- 
ing. 

T. K. Talvaram— low roof, 
sloping roof. 


T. 

M. 

K. 


Talmai, 

Talma, 

Talime 


(=humility, infe- 
j riority in rank. 


T. K. Tdlvu— depth. 

K. Tuppul=a feather, soft 
hair of birds or rabbits. 

T. K. Tegal, Tittu— to rebuke, 
blame, abuse. 

K. TuU=to tread, tread up- 
on, trample, crush to 
pieces with feet. 

T. M. Toft; Tu. tor. 

K. TuUl=: work, servitude, 
slavery, T. Tolil. 

K. Toltu 

T. Toluttai— a male or female 
servant. 

K. Tolal= to move round, to 
get perplexed, wander 
about. 

M. T. Tolu— to salute by join- 
ing hands, to adore. 


Tdru= to be lowered. 


Tdlvaramu, Tavaram u. 


Talmi, Tdlimi= rpatience. 


Truppudu 

tuppudu^zwool, 

Tegadu, tittu. 


Trokku > tokku=to tread on 


tottarikamu. 

Tottu= servant maid. 


Todaru= to move about. 

T of.trupadu=t& falter, to get 
perplexed. 

Doyili— two hands joined. , 
Doyilincu (v) also jodincu. 


K. Tulil=a salutation, a bow. 
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K.. ToliI=heroism, valour. 

T . Tolu = cattle stall . 

K. TuUly M. Toluga—man- 
ger, pound. 

K. Tel > Cel— Scorpion. 

T. Tel . # 

T. Nalukku (caus. of) 

nalunku— to torture, 
distress, to pound coarse- 
ly as paddy. 

T. Ndl > ndl— day, time. 

K* Ndl > ncvdu- : country. 

T. M. Nilal, K. Nelal== shade, 
shadow . 

K. nilku, niluku. 

K. Nil, nldu— length. 

K. Nil, nigul— to grow long, 
to extend. 

T. M. Nil. K. Nllpu— length. 

T. nuluntu , nulutu—to tie as 
a coil of hair, to insert, 
tuck in. 

T. nuluval— anything slip- 
pery. 

nulcii—fme. 

T. NekiU— fire, firebrand. 

K. negal—to become mani- 
fest, well known, to 
shine, appear. 

T. Nigal=zto shine, 

K . N egdlte—iame. 

K. NeUl > nenl=breaking. 


Todi*— valour (?) 

Cf. torrupattu — cow pen. 

Telu. 

Narumu— pounding. 
nurucu 

Nadu— day . 

Nadu— country. 

Nlda. 

Nikku— to stretch, nilku > 
nikku . 

Nigudu — to grow long, extend. 

Nidupii— length . 

Nulumu . 

Cf. Nunupu— smoothness. 

Negadi 

Negadu— to shine, to be re- 
nowned. 


Netikalu — inetikalu — breaking 
of the finger joints. 


9 ^^o)«^o^sk55bo, S', tf, 
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T. Palalcfcam—practice, cus- 
tom, > valakkam . 

K. balake. 

T. Pala=z that which is old or 
damaged by time. 

T. K, Palam=fruit. 

T. Palan — col., palamoU = 
proverb, maxim. 

T. Palu~to ripen, become 
old. 

Palukkappddu — to ripen. 

Palamai = oldness, anti- 
quity . 

Paluppu—yellowish pink. 

Paluppu^ripeness . 

T. PaU=zt o blame, censure, 
slander. 

K. palke—hed; T. pa<Jukkai. 

T. Pal~to go to ruin, to be 
laid waste. 

K. Pal > bal =: waste land. 

T. K. M. Pal, Paluvam. 

T. K. Pili, M. Piliyuka~to 
squeeze, press out. 

T. Pilukkai, 

K. pilke, M. Pilukku~dung 
of sheep or goat. 

T. K. Puluy pulu— a worm 
insect. 

K. Pulukuz=zthat is eaten by 
vermin, T, puluttu* 

Tu. pwrku. 

T. M. Puludi , puli=powder, 
dust, 


Vodu/car^custom, practice. 

prd, prdta— that which is old. 
Pattdu=fruit . 

Pandu—to ripen. 

Pandaveyu. 

Prata— old. 

Pasupurzzyellow colour. 
Palakamdru~to get ripe. 

prayi= blame, prayivettu, 
prayyi4u . 

paduka > pakka. 

padagu . 

padu. 

Pddu 

Pi4ucu =: to squeeze. 
Piduka^dxy dung cake. 

purugu = a worm. 
pruvvu 

puccu=to be worm-eaten. 

po$i. 
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K. 

pv4i; Tu. podi. 


T. 

Pvlnngn , M. Puhinnu~to 
be boiling, to be steamed. 

Pongu. 

Tu. 

Purgu=to be well boiled. 


K. 

Pulgiy pongalu , T. Pulagu 
—rice boiled with 

some pulse, etc. 

Pulagamu 

T. 

puhikku , M. pulukku, K. 
pulga. Tu. porgu . 

pokku—boil, ulcer. 

K. 

pul, M. pulu~ to bury, 

to be buried. 

• 

to be buried. 

pudcu—to bury. 

T. 

M. pugal , K. pogal— to 
praise. Tu. pugar 

poga$u=: to praise. 

K. 

PogaUe =praise. 

pogadta. 

K. 

Porkul > poZcfcttl—naval. 

pokkili 

T. 

Pokil 


K. 

Pelaku=a wrangle, quar- 
rel, a fight. 

pemkuva— fight. 

T. 

pinakku . 



penagu, penasu. 

penagu—to wrangle, quarrel. 

K. 

peZ=to say, to utter, to 
speak. T. pecu . 

prelu. 

K. 

podal~to come forth, 
to become conspicuous, 
famous, come in sight. 

podalu 

K. 

poZafcu— form, shape. 

potfa 

K. 

poUily polalu—a dwelling 
place, a town. 

plolu (In Inscriptions) . 

T. 

polil=a country. 

prdlu=a village, town, (This 


• 

comes at the end of 
many place-names). 

T. 

M. poludu, K. poltu=The 
Time, Sun. 

proddu > poddu . 

T. 

K. Pol, Polu—to split, di- 

Porapu= division. 


vide into part. 
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K. balal—io become weary, 
to be fatigued. 

K. balalike (N). 

T . valalikkai— weariness. 

K. balirzgoing, passing; a 
way; Road. 

T. M. vali. 

T. vali — to shed, let flow. 

K. bdl ~ to live, to be alive, 
to subsist, baldunku . 

T. M. veil— io live, exist, 
flourish. 

K. b%l } bUu—a waste. 

T. vital, 

K. bel, bedu — to wish, 
request, solicit, beg. 

T. vendu Tu. be(lu. 

K. boUsu—t o shave. 

bdla=z'd man with bald 
shaven head, boli — a widow. 

K. bolatara. 

K. malke— manner, mode, 
doing, performance. 
mdl — to do > madu. 

K. magul — to turn round or 
back. 

T. K. mulugu, mulgu, 
mulungu; Tu. murku— 
to sink under water, 
to be plunged, to be 
ruined. 

K. Malgu — to disappear, to 
perish. T. mdlku, 

K. turning round, 

wandering about. 


badxilu. 

badalika 

badi. pari= way, method. 
ba din (adv.). 

vadi — a way, Yati in prosody. 
vadiyu , vadLiyagattu, 
braduku — to live, batuku . 

mralu=flourish. 

waste land. 

vedu . 

bd$i 

bodasaramu — sphaeranthus 
hirtus 

rnadki— manner. 

magudu = to return, turn 
back. 

Munugu , Thwjiugu, 

Mulugu . 

madagu—io perish, to become 
useless. 

maUo^i. 
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T. Malungu , mayangu—to 
loose lustre, grow dim, 
confused, bewildered. 

K . manku=d im. 

T. Mal_a , MaZamai==youth, 
infancy. 

Malavan=yo\ing man. 

T. malunku . 

Mahikku— to blunt, dull 
the edge. 

T. MiZi~high. 

T. Milunku, vilunku = to 
swallow. 

T. MuZi, moZimjoint as of a 
body. 

K. Tu. mudi — a knot. 

M. Midi 

Mulankdl Tu. murangal 

T. Milled , mill — to close as 
the bud, to swarm 
round. 

K. melasu, T. Milagu = 
pepper. 

K. Mola—& cubit; T. mxrtam. 

T. Mvlukka—to look ask- 
ance. 

K. Molagu— to sound as cer- 
tain musical instru- 
ments, to roar, thunder. 

T. Mulangy . 

M. Mulannu. 

T. MoZi=word. 

K. molgu= to bow, bend, 
bow to. 


masatu , masaka— dimness. 


Madati — young woman, 
also ‘padati\ 

Madagu, Manugu . 

(Caus). Madacu . 

midi ( gruddu ) . 

mringu > mingu 
Mudusu 

Mudumu 

Mudi 

Mokalu = knee joint. 

muguducu — to close. 
mugu=swarm. 

Miriyamu. 

Mura— a cubit, 

Murakatincu. 

Mrogu—t o sound as tmusicalj 
instruments. 

Morugu==barking of a dog. 

Mrota— sound, noise. 

Modi— word. 

' <*— 

Mrokku, mokku, ' 

Modupu, mofasu, mroggu. 
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t 

T. mulai=stump. Mrddu > modu. 

T. valangu, valvuz=zto make Vaduka= usage, custom. 


use of. f 

K. bali; Vddike= usage, 

T. Viludu, Vtl. 

K. bilal, bilal=a banyan 
shoot. 

T. M. VilUj vtlu 

K. bil, bilu~ to fall, slip 
from the hand, to dia 

Tu. bum . 

K. SuU, tuli— to revolve, 
turn, to whirl. 

Tu. Tuli . 

T. Cull, Curi, Culal. 

K . Siihi , Sul— a time, a 
turn. 


Vddti=to make use of. 

Uda — shoot of the , banyan 
tree. 

Vldu , viducuy vnlu 
biddu— to die. 

Sudiyu 
Sudi . 

Cutta. 

(oka) -Cuttu, turi— once, 



ANDAYYA 

By 
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Nayasena (1112), Harihara (1216), Raghavanka (1240) and 
Andayya are some of the great reformers in the field of Kan- 
nada Literature. They found the pendulum swinging to the other 
"trireme of ‘ over-Sanskritization ’, whereby Kannada became in- 
accessible to the common literate. So they strained their every 
nerve to rectify matters and preserve the individuality of the Kan- 
nada Language. Nayasena’s naive simplicity of style, Harihara’s 
novel vacanas and Ragales, Raghavanka’s new Satpadi metres and 
Andayya’s purity of language bear eloquent testimony to their 
unique achievements. 

In this article Andayya’s famous work ‘Kabbigara Kava’ has 
been critically examined. In it Andayya has performed a marvel- 
lous feat by creating a masterpiece of literature out of the dry 
Puranic episode of “ Siva-Kama Battle”. Characterisation, situa- 
tions, conversations and descriptions have been accomplished 
with a consummate skill. The excellence of the work lies in the 
fact that the poet has pressed into service only Desya and some 
Tadbhava words and with perfect ease has sung, in an inimitable 
style, so as to be understood and appreciated by one and all. 
Andayya has given us a host of pure Kannada compounds whose 
meanings are self-evident. 

On the whole, ‘Kabbigara Kava’ is simple but dignified poetry 
that shines like a beacon for all time inspiring new life and out- 
look in those who seek to progress. 




z&add^ es rfs^jataSdssan zS^odidzi. gg 
ri<Je3 naorbaaUo, 3 ojs, a>a, sacao, Ssrao rteod saa^odo dodcdo 

co d co 

SAdn^. ®o iti dC^3?3o&JS?C3a^dg ts&i 

35304^33^, aoadJjSdftdo^. wr! fSadtf c3Z>d>Z Zi^o 

'zfioti Eo A, s^o^&^AdtS^o. wdde^o ? zodzad^a, « &a?ft«3 
rid -a^cad ^w^dd^ ^^icrioda, ddata^do ay ^^art 
Oiijs e5 733qS^330B3^i. c33S^ asadod 3o^ritf ddd^ 

^J33oS)^ fsaSriort 30^33, 3oja?do3o3j?, dodd^ftod (3 Soado 
M dja^aoico ddosa,, 35 j3?cBo&. saoaod — v& d^oaad 
Tjoj^IoSj dz^di. tftfjjdriQ ^ad^d^ztao dorsad ss$d 
daS^j, T^d^ dfle&ae^daad dossa zpadri^g rie^ 
aariodoJ diaaddo. wdd, ©dd dza^ rijOttfriti do^ddd 
$jacO;>d ri^ja, dod^d saEosa^d^dcadi^^a wn sadja^ 
ts?5d asaOrt ?fz^ead ^deSri'saAcfti? z3?& dsddozo 

dzaadd? <ae)3 ) dod^rri^0 s'zdy daa dozod&a^, do^d^ 

d^dod^djddrd^ w^ojosod, zo^dw doo^dod * d^ddri^d^ 
£odo 3oodddo. <addod zo^d d^d^ tS&dd djawd© znjdd Ad 
rW diJoSodoJodoz zsoto^od dowosad wd d z3$rl esd^adaeJsaoBi^o. 

a CO —0 CO 

w^d a3«?od^o ?3z«aAdodo£ zroa<3 z3$ofoja zSzaaAd. wdS 

risk t3e6z3?6 djawri^O zS'Scdo®. z«l3.rt add^ja, z«od? a^.dO z3s? 

CO d >A. oJ J CO 

ojortjs^dd otoa^djaodja dooosaA d^ofo&auda. 

wdtdoo *$ncadd, dod^dd^drW dod^caaod z:a$d?$ja? 
uuoU). wdd sa$&ad$ ssa^okja zroo&jaAd. dod^isizo rW seads? 
c^>od tf^dd ded^dzj risk & od z3s?do wodoi doood d^cdoOo. 

dja^do. ra<Sofc daidoa^ EoodoBad adj^? az^s^d dz^ 
ri^jj 'ds^dodrertosa,, zooda^- w&^od, sgja^, d^ ez^ddod 
1 
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dOOoSad UOCTO dO^ddtf ?r <§^0 ’SaESWdod d?8j 

ddritfo ^z§d doasa^drW 5ad,jitf0 djsatf zod®u. sadodcrioF 

d^jsertt^ azS^ofoo zoodoriDod €®dz^ aodo doz^djsad 

es$Fd? efri odoJo. zS^dzSzd ssa^zSzd dart's* djOira^riri^d^ 3oodo& 
dodjJo?) e^iWd^a, t&az©do3oz z«odo ss^Fddo^ ^ESFoiadJaa^^, 
t5?cad dofc ^crioa z«dAd •acaaftofara £dfi zSdoa ddoSo? 

9 • * o 

«q2F^ dojss ijieowdo^aanofoja adod Sorts?'', zoacs 5 ', dooosad 
dzo rts? wd©rt, ofoad tradeadod&rap, dod,, wsad dooosad dto rts? 
d^doSja^nda^d? ddod ^oiossah -Jjsfjdo^d. w^zjidJad, d^zpassaz? 
dJadd^d^^^J^lodd, saoddodd d^ddrtsd dojaeSsaaa 
rtzwszosoodo. aos^rtd dia<§d©dod, ‘‘ na^ ”dodo z^d&raskjd, add 
es^Fd^d, adj^e doocoa d zsdirt:, djad^, dcSodo dooogad d?d^ 
jiw rtsto ad^. ©^sadd crfo©» -ad. 

fco^nando^d^ sad&id^dzog&do ? foodcs ae^d^d^fl ?^d 4 ^ 

dort^d jpasSrW© aS^d sac&^ado, dcd^sd astsafos^d j?jswhrt 
esddo doddjse^osgjs^ddcan, d osld#, eio£>d aasaddcad® oaw 

' t£) rr cn 

£?odo sradesrttfod ad?d sra^rt, ^adodOod, zroziJcriozpassaasaddoad 
*djd ^adoioFdeodjz, dod^d ^odoiiFdd^ dosgreraFaah 

dodo doozSzadzS^odo zod^dcdraoaftdo! iozedo^d. & qS^aSosad 
dofo dopsadoaadclja zrd^d R^dod^^? dooad^osadaan doraao 
hid. ddjds$ dd^ ssOodzJ? sado d®wadd a8ja?o&o&. dod^aotaa 
dosadaan d&oiod^rttf® adddjsodo od z«cd? ozSoZo z^o3^rt ) o$rt ( s ! o 
aSjzddoadozJiddo^. dod^d wj^esrtjoqSrttf d&d^rt^ja doiJaoa 

do^i. a® d^^Sddos (asdoio dddjsddddd) zdo^p - zdo^o - 
zdo«^s. esde esd'fszsadsad ©ss^dd draFdrtv'o, esde- tfaddooforttf 

rioz^, esd? es^osadrt's* dod, esd? £ s^ddrttf do^dF^. •assort 
ddre djdzpaaaCdvad «j dart^o ddo^ d^d^d ez^djs^ z^d^ 
dodoaaOd dd^^fsadd^ z^dsdodoiopa^h dja&doddo. 
zsd3 e ^dz^oriddo sSz^d zpazsas^dodj ^dd^ wo^eoa^d^dd^ 
d&>?jg6, edd djoqSri^o do^do^ sgz^ wd^ojoiojodo^ ddajoo^do 
dotoodd® ^^3 dod^d®. 
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a TOorf ^3e>5§aJo ao$ doddd o&>d^ dfodasdd ^a^dood 
sS^aortsk a<§ qS^ojordod dood^ddo ^dj_d Tralo^d&ftoda ^oiata 
$ & &ddo. add ado aao^drod wa odo&rar^ad oteid wrtodoajs 
do^Dfsadodd^o^Odoadod ^odcdJ3Ad0W. dod^d ^dotfod 
d^o^dd^ d^aod, ^d^dd d^d^^dd^ ddt3?€owod? add 
r!oo. add addo dod,3d doWodd? dadonadod do?foi3;d woa ritf 

cr> 9 

d)Sjo?nasoori^a. dod^dd) j^e^oSood oat^d© ^ W?dos$ 

dcSo $0?o, ^d^dd; woio&d dooacdodd^dnddd sa^owodo add 
a^rad^. aodo (o-sdcrio didoadd©) ^d^dfraSd© dtfddcrioo^d 
so?dS)ddoddP aodd s^ws^^odrt d^waaad tSowadd^&raWOj dor! 
dj_d^) rtao^d^ oodo^ ddeaDoioaoSoiicdo so^o^dsat^. & sa^do 
d ^dona.dod© wa3d?ddad z? t ddja d?d3>ddoa de5sdo. add© 
dodo^ed (1112), dodd (1165), cv&xdoif (U65), aodcdo^(1235) 

add? arijrieogdo. 

doddedd^ dd^d? ad wodo doa^aad dodo, dd^djsd^^ 
doaSddaad o?3o3o© ddicdoo oS ? ft dt3?3o wo ddOj ijs?od, 

dd 4 “ ddJaFdo^dd^ dd^Sdod doddr3o3o soaddjasft, dj^dd 
wQddo. ododdd-J ssa^d dod^cstiojodod zdoigp 
rtjoqSdd^ wdddpaddoa dd^ ado^fo^d ddd do% drt^rttfdojiatf 
c&jadwrlcdo saka^ddo^ ddoaw^ dooli^ddo. oad'aao^di doa^d© 
drad.ad ad?3 aodd aooadrtd.ddjadri^di, adoo € jh odo d&3 ado© 
sad-ri^d^ wddo ^djd dod&dsS? wodo djsd dooriddo, dosakft, 

Sj **. «(. pj 00 J 

tfd^d^ a&asrad d^ddodo^ d©?jddo. 

& wrtdo© soa^d dogsa^art^o daddo dv^wrtdog ^d^dd 
sa ddrodd^d^ ^a&dodid^. do 3^ dodo, ddoffa©?ddd?^& ?sa&o^ 
d.ojo^^ld© doood wo do 

O cn m 

“ djsdcfiod d3,do tSd&dad ^d_,dd0 ?$w doo I 

wddjs«J o3?e3caeao$3oo dd doo^d dodfsa^ || 
t^rtddo dJa^csaaddjaaodddatf 3 d?e^ wuOj $ | 
djsS&jaodoaoiddoa^ad t^ja 3$js^,aa3jatfo || 
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dodo tSditooriida, agp^d^ do^dod djdortawdodo-- 
dijada d^wo ysdcsrt^o ejodo^di^ sojada^ort <§daft&do^). 
esddo idd^ “ djawnd 'don ”cdog sra^Udd^ foSdo 

^tS.rid ddiFakdo, dia! ssb, dfcU>doddo- 

W v 4. -o ei to 

«s^d “ treddito* “ dadda«aio” “ ’rfd ddc-ad” ^ diddo 
riwa <ad. ejdd <ag Sd^adod oioad dd^ dc$F&«. 

mo data, da 5a>d„d.& lj oaoodeta>e, so^ceadw rf.&.cOoorfda? ctaad dwao 
dejja -adoddtf Jijad^d t-odo sgjs?d ^qiictad^ djdj&sp-ajsadoaiaFaod 
oSclan'a ?3. TOdadttakd tfqSodoij&jj aod<3 s^ sgfidFd d Sodod^ sad 
ftod doStSd sefdadfl? edjddoiQdF^o d^a^do, &$o&d msfo 
sadad.fa?ddota>rfcd)do. zS^a&o'S earing) K^oddri^ tfjprttfd^ 
dn^d djs^ccLra? esqjsss sadotaoodag) ntfota (d^doroaSida) Kfs^od 
dd ^qliaSodo, 3d a r^dod (djad^d) Dorics so^cdol d^ddad traead 
sad^dea^od^alia® tucdod?$ ejodeta^d^ £? rauofi ds?aSodo3oe 
doadwdodejd? esdda s&rl&dod ^dota So^edaran &>?nd:-,- 

elea^d ^d^s^ad® sgjadd agiaw&aodooWo. esdd^ ddota>&) 
^ozodd?Jo en'o^ddo. eodod^eiead Zuocrcd-fcoita oa^ d^<ta>°Wo& 
^d^dg! &fa?^dcodocd,n>d ddocSoiradF^d^ tfodo, djaddctaad 
wSoiodpsad d^rredd^tsd & aasaddd^ aS?^«M, y^do ydridrt 
i^odo ^?d^4 dierid y^jtfoajdow so^dda. 

do^J3(ddroa wd^d^ ^j3?c^tS{^ocSo dc^oowda ^^doi^dwo, 
3jaeoUrtd'fcW <i> .wodo ydsi^d dw^j^rt^da* sa$3rtj al^, 
dva^d wddd^ <3ja?dt3?#oda d^ddjaa^ja^ddo. esd^da dd 
aroo^d d^ddoi ddo^dcaran sroa-s^dddd^ woda deodaddo. 
eO j*oda dood&doo »o<§d tfja^itfdaodootaad yzld&ctaadFtfo 

ro co " co 

ed^jsd^ Jo?rt audita 

« ??oSj^ $aw£>d<~> ^Fdodotodd^dda. w3d*s§od,3 $0^ 
£>)t s? cOitS.rra^r iooda&d esdda LwrttfjaSlcya ri, &ad,3£, cciao 

wodo fcd^ow di^rtjsddd'i dosSd^ ^eod dodj^d^ 

^dJodddodi djaodta ^^Fdyd- *a^ad^A dod^d^ *3^ 

^jadd^odo lona^cfSoow djadd^\ rjod^ddjadd ©^dda. djsd 
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d/to Sddfto tiVoS ddaddd djastort^ d^da^). ejdrija Sdda ^ 0 d 

• o 

ddo 4 «Srfenrto^a«dodi eros^dd^do- stoodca ^jpadjdorid) 

Sjgd Otod d 05-^30 - ^?^Cdo dak>C3 - BaffOjCfD d^djaoto^dd 
gd ddraddFd - eddd^ do£>d doiccsddi?d doioesdd^ jo$d 
d?d<doa dooKodW.dda, d?do^do. kO •atf.dakddjs aiood $ 

t5 *A. <Y) ■£ ^ £ 

«5c3dJaaT?jaoddi. ‘ wodo ^o?rC3 wdrtca ^d&jsodptoodo 

sgdod iesOo’ .sddo^daii dodort^js saftdc:^. esdwowd ^pdeB 
ritf sradd^ satfeaadd d?dd ‘ ssa&aSooo IjI^o J^a ’atoeofodo. 
ijstfrl -diddtow^ vutfddo. tSfto&o sgpjicdowddo ?to?£)dd 
,«sk5k ^dj_ soda dd^oritfod Sddd^ esudraa ft dJa&dd^. £ddo 
£>b*?x>r\ 1 trsd^o dcto^dtfd^ ^dd d&de^c&doijSaSjadjado 
s^d^ tradadowado dofifiSadC) > ^odo sadddx s'jsW d^>- oidd^i wdod 
dod ■at| ( ngdr d«do toaWsraft d^a&dosa,, ®adad wddd^ asad, do 
ig*. «i 93dod? add aadaod tSedaoda asaddda^ ddda "dd 
cdioUfjoio aidodod ^Sp&d ^pssOdddc^sfNddo. ” ?jdda 0oda sseJ 
odoii djadd^ ^tfdadood sadadao^psadda. d» dipoiod sts 
^^ o^d fts?oi/3oda sooted d?ddod wdodddd asactooda 
53 ^d wddodd do^j^sa«FOio>do^ £s?dsao, wdoddddo^ 'si^nadFd Jtfd 
ddo. a^daa ess^dodQod d3ea d^drt&add sadadda^ ■adrfjsFo 
dowoddo. -a^na^Fdja sadadeddito d&sa^s^ da&ra^d^ 
wda a^o^eScflaod ddoSodo. 

^ ^fRid^ododa^ cSaa^aaft ewdo8ja?ftd sad^ 
^od° e^pdr ^^cdjd\ 3oda ^dsa sa^dd^dd^ d. 

sadsadadd dfdiritf d^dtSctood add ^dd fi ^ort 

dd^olladjaa fodjaeaoiadna^oa&d dart^ad jsadF.lafo sreeS 
rtjdcsddo^ djaad, iSsdtf?jre3>otaaritf^ edjaFdd «dd$ dara 
oSo^artad yu|?ddod ^sadddr^dd^ daol d sadodo -addo. 
^ douad$ 4 Aod ^od^dd^ ddb&d edoa^i Sdddo^ doadod) 
d^ ddfsad a?d?radodddi. ■d? djad^ idjad de^^oaood dd 

daotaa esd^^Jao^^oUo. d?diri<?d tS^vah cdooddoadod 

qsaaard tpaddoJoa, Bad^d^^c^ood, djds dd^djsad ^od^d^ dd2o 
ad ^doa^ddOj doraado'saocdjarida. ado w^ddo^ dja?OddoqS 
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^esSfoaoiaari rio^waftradsi^rt ao$ 
atSafc qS^crioF? <aoq5 “ asp^rf”;^ ^sSo^id^ ^ji^qraasd^^A sSjsa^ 
'491 rigo^akda'sAcl 

is c)SdO q3o idlSj 3i 3j 3 . 3cn3^ O^J (do^ 

ZoozSed&PricS $3^0^ &sj$ Sul&ft^Wrtri rfC©F<3 - 

£;d?>rl» 3orre«?ri/a ^zSd rioanri - •a^Fzloiorfd 
dow<S — -d! sSaaozS wdasi $>js?daJwri SjssItSos^ a?d 

djysodadoiijSo^ ^ J5 d 36 J3 ao^ & 

criairisd) toorfo erotads^ri d,»3od0a3a? rfc3Fds3t>A& risa.gg, 

cji O 00 <A. 

5jcd £®, o 3 js?qSd a^dsrari, a^dcdo tddodori wwrt&svrt ^cld tp ofoo 
dd oiaori^ <a^ dsfc^ sra0?i sfosa, a^ddjSsS^sjSjs^qS 

rtjstffc enj^ gooodoorioi rfjiao^d. 

as'sfloSo? c^sSrfoo^aori es^ort^asgsS, $ja?juaooia 

^Dcifljs?^ a?rc)da«c!, wool) 3§sSo^ tfra^dotoaAd 

tSes-sArf aaJirfcSi. to&a&, riododsd^o. th,h. Irf^o. a& 

daa&a ^qra^odo^cSc^ $ttsn>AOiJwa “ atscfo ” o3js>a sSado&ift 
rioria wad's* s^dort^afosS? xlo. 

ca^cS nadjdjd^cdaoja daodoo a^lzp^d^sd^ &»{Cfcda 
sS$So. rfdw rtorial^a cDoori dasari sgpa^ s^tfOoS roodacwrf 
cStScJooW^ sSsSoFOdoa TraqradrasJ? -a;5?Ja d?i ri^asS Wcsaaqradfio. 
<so^^cS^ rf^TOjts^c^A sjjaados^ria d^artfrecd 

tfsaoda jdos^s^odJtiAda^rio. -asd^ dsA^ 

^jsd 0 c 5 do^^swwjs sa&ra? Kowaaa^jdd fc 4 &ra?as> 5 Saoda daodagrio, 
3?^Oc)c3?f siraeidaod sdoria^rtCw. d^ado^as^fSaS^ja^Arfo sol 
gear’d riadFCSiriO sd.ladC^oi ;3. $ 0 $ a cS’sa&ssSodafnid 

^^oJooW^^ es^ri^a dw^ dqjafjaoiod^csa^A ^JsarfodOorf 
wodoi^ d^add^ sdo^a^ d$o3o?oda. -asd^c ’oa«fn>c5oa?)ocj 

•asdsd SeiFcdoo ariodsdcS^? a^a&do. •asdod 
U0o si&a Oeid a^ddeia, tSdrtaAratffcda. dao 5$a .rredrasiA rfod 

») w 9 * 1 

goj&^rid?^ v^ojios^,, s^rtwiaoaood wrirfd^ ^wa^os^ df^rfd 
wrfd^, 53t»d,?S«i!d5i5. 19*3^0 0^33jrfo Siorfd^O. 

V V 
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-assort focaJadg W3o^ $4,. esdOod wdoddo aS^djaddo3a? 
sidra^d dda^ofcddo. Sddo ^d* e&^d dao lad Mod d3 

foaoioadS esdsaa t5l3o,tfdoda sado So^tfaaofonad, taWa.&a&3.d3, 

Q 1 * ci u t3Gl 

Soocriofrad adgdotvjs cdaad djado^dSw. T#riod0oijanddja 
d^defcda dojaJFoJiaddo. gBadeosadd, djsifs'sd ionatfatoda^ do$ 
doda ddFjpa ^afodo^dfio. ef^o^d^p $dor eriaad^ 

dd^? dJe>a Sddofcj wo&a&dda. wdd, tfjadsS? dd 4 daa&cria 
d d^^^^ ^dod^d^o^ ^3a^ dja d d^ &joo o d ja ^ oa odaa d da^a^ Soooda^ad 
Sdda sd^da^ d&&dadOod, ^adado ^ ^pdrJ^^cdid^ d^c®d? 
da3^o w^dfc^crioo wdaddd^ ddj_ fcjOdovad , ai§ j rYa<§Fajcd <i ri£> ^d 
t3esacda;da. « ejtsa^saddfD sadodo dd^ So^frad ddnaddjadd 
d^oiraft <a dd yasaodoiadjadd dge^ddjado^d©^. gda add dtf 
d^djddjdd^ ijaeoda^d. ssod^dg) d^dritfod dd^ ^ 
n<>£Fo3jadd dU^deioia© *s?da rreaotoo&ft^s^d. &ed ddcdoo 
wd sjadjddo^ wodcd^d^w ^d/a^csa^ pacria^dcsV' d^&aa d. 

drardcdaO wodoi^dda a^d deddcdcaa ssart? 

dcdaja od^d saasaftcdo? Woda ^Oddoanddo. esddas^ en-'^dod^ 
r^cda d^^SiSodojOFdda^ &3^?iad ^alia^sa. soodjtaa©^ saana^Jod 
o&aod aazd^d dod^d^ siddo «ae3aa(: a«odo ddat$?oja»5add!d Tjaftfc 
tfdos^d- ^pdd ^pwwa, ^o^dpeaeao, dportja?o&3, daottad&3 

d> 

doaosad rootorg^risto eda^ tSs&asaoaooirad, &>daadd^dri«od 
dcSFdw^d. d» ^eSodaO 2oodca esd enacaa^do ^saris?dja aodcdo^d^ 
&jodatf?<&ddd§3. ad drd&a^d deaFjsa d^ritfd^ daooft 

daddo. 

daoddJ^daafdo fa d^dt^ doaodg riacaritfod <§?ad ^ddd^ 
daa?a — 

**°ll ^ja^od'fjav 4 ' does 5 do d^dF^oiao aSdd^&aoda s^p | 
d^ dSpdrto&dJw^ddo ^ao«5dtfo^dd§ || 

dtfdFtf ^jaoddrasi* - JjaddaF tfjadad d^d *a?tf d?dcdoo | 
d^deodp 4?da^do do^d sSo^d dcda^daotSdo || 
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•af) dw ritf, i&fledESo&&»oda “ dooddradad^ ” »(£d? ■ado 

d^orrad^ fodsaad en>a?dd 

loro# d^^cBaod ^dodo^sd ddriddd^ saoso^cd 
«3o3o ssasaddrad) adOj a^cdodosu-aoodjsrvd ? 

da|| sda d^&rodydoto?s , 5d ( &^&? lorra ! <? d^s^cfioo | 

ddSdods^do {3fri&o sadodi d?° ^ja» a^ria ;§aetfodo doao || 
ridoSja'i' 4 ' saesad d^doSoow sesdodo wndo&diFd) 1 
rt dao €&sf\6 djad o3co aa8rts?o &aodee^adJa b »d^v r || 

Badfrecjako^dod iorretfcda ^^cdod^ ds^rdoddtf — 

adojl ^Sdo daod dJs°3 doaEjoarteo Sosadaaao tfjad s& | 

M ziraSo ^eaSoSoeesodao ^(Sri^jas? 4 ' ?>?oak3doo djado^ao j| 
ww 5 odoo wdr &o?5oko©o&aodo doriododascdao^doo | 
^s3f?o zocdadja eadfradoSosljawa Torres? g^^o&oo || 

■fSenrt do^d aeSd^ritfa »adddddoi ^jae^do^dako;!. 

^oAd ija^ris^ ^jaefeddori es deaFcS ado^ ddfcadoSooda <Ss?odo 
Odda. 


^ojj eddFeSd^ri^dcrioo | 

&&&d^n r « i of\d'~! ^d^dso || 
d^d ddodsSdddd | 

^do &tx jo del do ijs?4 r ^“ Wcdddriv* - || 

caatfowd sdcQo ri9odjsdda«3d $od> ®io ritfod natfowd dod 

TO CO -O 

Mo dd^dddoicdoja, tSva^dSritfod &oiSd tfjatfrttfo tfoaSrredd ©ori 
arttfoiodoja, w^dJasad rsawsto djas^oakoicdoja, ©atao^deoo a 
todd) ri^esdo 4 gja^dos^ a© da 104-109 dc^ritf© ».§ rfdo 
sa.daanotaft doo^aaftcdoja aS&.dna <5. 

TJ w O 

<a^ 4 vuaSdaad es^osadri^js «3o6 dsJdbo^ sad^d ddoc5?oJof 
oiod^ ^dosa, wodoj^d d^spadjdoss^rWd^ t-dsd^ #ja?da^d. 
»dl^§ #£>3) weSdooa^rttfgd. 
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^o|| $§^&do i 

tfU^dori-flodo do us^oiJocrad o || 
a^dos^dodo dddo 5, | 

^ddodd , T3faoool3d£>a&/3 l s r || old || 

<ag pjpadcTOOoSaddd^ 3£>oj00 SJeldjgS'aA 3o?S?_&2p'SdeJc) 
js^s*' aradcso ?raoioFtt5^ i§?3 r (eadcss^) Jja?ddcdo? ^odorn’scBosfo.) 
SidGod Si^<d ^d^SS) d CSFR'S 3 ^ doW Sad^d^aa^OoScid S^on^^F 

d^ R9 dtSito'Sddoddo. 

tfo|| ^aajsess dodo io^re | 

wdrlra Srd&raoddjaodo ssriod lesdo || 
dd riKea’ ao^ ^o | 

ddcdoddoo ddrt dodn saftdod^o || || 

addo ^i§odo essredsyad dodorttfo ^od&^odo sa^dedc-dodd^ 
ddood^tfo dod&ja^oda a'aftd ewddjs^d^ &albj 3o?£do;$do 
d.^dO ado, ewdeaaftdcdooModo dd,dcrioded,,de wndo^do. 

>J tt) CO d 0 o 

do|| tsd^o d%,d<3jaow£oo riddodo^oo d/ao&3dJa i s ir ^ | 

riodd?ooo?3doo ^doft ^o&do g^es^o s^crioo i/a || 
esodd^doo djaridoo^do ^a'3$do csaoo^odwo $k I 

rioFdf5eio do/aea&da^d^tdaddoijaoaaft dja^d^rio ||r.aw?|| 

, a«D dsa^d^oSooW esqjarooeadddo^ ?racdoo 5>doqSd»&33> yusa^d 
dou aa o&atpaddd^ agae^ftftSfc, s^ddddd^ qsaoastoan cdooioodoi 
djaado^jdo da^doSo^dfdj^. 

tfo|| ©dodFd do^docdoodoo | 

. ^dodFd dja^ddd ^jari na&crioodoo || 
idodFd d?Udoodoo | 

ddodFd/a^oao dead/ad^dja'io || o.sv || 

®fj ©d^dj^dsScrawosad^ d^ori^^dodoi dc3rJt) esded dja 
&ae&a?g 0 daaftd6oio djon^F^ dOjCdodci ta^ddod^o. 

2 
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eroesS 5^oi>o ttfttfjstfdi, o I 

* O 1 

ofoes 5 cfoo s^ 3 cjoz 3 oj 3 jc>o&o & 0 o || 

<r 

iSesriisisgpe^ £$ ofoo m | 

e? esriod 3wdri < s ! d£>ofooo djsrioSodorioo || .sv II 

a m 

'atDcdo dja^do^do di^didd 

33Fd (5 dojo 3$3K . d.o'Jji"dc&aod dOjOdodoi 

s^jcdo. 

<ad)ri tfd^ rididA: — 

dal dJ3?53dj3<i? ! ' ^w-cwodo 3o»dodcdo w 30 jo 3w;> Fddjs'?*', 3d 

dowoda ^djddjss?'’’, WcdOjOoWjdo dado's 4 ', d&c&ojoodo 

s 3 e§-s doSjs^y&w 

w v CO m* 

doa^djsdo ssddoico^ d&c&a'&fcoaakjo s^dkdioddd^ 0 * 
ooi v^odijfs^odoo di&ri&ddd^o ... 

3c || dcre^rte^ datfdddo | 

drodlris^yoesd doiee^^odjid 3 ?st3 || 

«3dd wddes»d ww s | 

S3^dd djs^Feisojoaddo&sddr^jdf ? || o^.s || 

d ?sse>#F sidrferte So3j3{s3£>dod 3d (jl d2p3dcrio£) d ?ddo/«>y 3 
333d jJBSo^Sjfijs^jpss^&^tddjawoScidd?^, oiosjo3dow sto3 
yoroddd^^ 3dOjoo do^ye® riJ^dc^ri^g dodftS^do^jdo y^d 3d JL ^ 
spsdok ©?ra$3dc® srecS^ddOj d^d&d^o nahdoi^do. 

•a sS.ea djaeoftd daft oSjJsAd aAdo^o y3.cs d^fceritf d. 353,03 

d co A u <i> g) d 

s^oSodo. odd esodcdOjdd^ fs'ss^ocdo sSsa^n fc^ldo^da 
r\o30J3 dedotod ©^odi d^y trades ss^n, ed?- “ doa^sds&a 
yoddfss^S dse^wya,”. eda tsddd^ tfd^ctaa&o^dO esdodd 
fs^nd, y>dd “ dsfcakrtja^ ” saow ddodd^ ^3$F3jtos??jd3 

3^do. wdcdood esddo^ 3a030 d^y, dzssddJsa y^dOdad c|oio 

^3 risesrWd^ na^doads^da — 

wodajogdi e^rid^dddr^d^ dasj^ 3d dddri^d^ djs^ y\>d 
o3jsfnXiZ33 dowodo <s^dj3 ^33^ ddcda, 'adOod 3d^dd ado^d*^ 
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a^dod^dd^ d^d^dd^ addd&addo. .dd^d ddrt^d^ 

3o?d^53aA STOdo3ja?Ar)dodOod “ djadfSadd^jcia 5 ' dd^ddOo 
^»MSj”^oeo ejodakgd ddq^ ©grids deridecSO^dodo ©d^d Sna^o 
?Jdo sf tSssa cdoddwdodo. ©dS ©djar^a dJ3?ad6 dd dddrtdo 

~ o V 

a d spa ssadoT^d denari s^odo oe^cdof) dd^ dcd^dEadofod^ 
say^ dd^s'adrk d^o djadsorlcdodo^ ^foaodosariOwd? ss^ri^ 
djdjseridod dd^dd ifstid^ sS^dd^wdodwd 'sdood ddjd 
spadd ©©^addja dododoodori^wdodo qjaoa^ssan d^wdodo. 
es^rt^j dd^d ssa.ddesSj ddwaftdod)- ^odedja^d® dS^o^aadd, 
©odcd^d 3 dd^dri^dojs^d dod^ddd^ djaeOaddo. d?d^ ddrttf 
ajojawd dd.dd d„d d.ddi. d,d d&add^. «s “ doas? ddddoo do a 
d, w” d« dd>\ diSdodjdi Baades ^acriord ? loodca ©una do dari'ri 
d©^ d^rWd^ 3fidodjaod3, ddo ( £ a^nad dod^d ddrttfod 

doasd dd,r1^j3 dsddrisOa 'ad. dod. x d d) „d <3 cQoyddod ao^ddrid© 
^ids^ddja, ddjpsasqiFdd dja^FcQodS, riwa t^rde wddeabodoi©. 
da^d.ddroSoodo tSdonaod dd.daodo di ridasparidpoddo* ©d&. 

“ oOodo dedodooaoddo dadodo*&'ddod?dcdod?{^dddja ) ed 2Ji:3 '^ ) 
dotraod doosod-oo, rreospae?d°dd doaodf&fl?^?©^ doatfdodddj^?^ 
ad^wd s^doy^ori sp^deswisay^ydoo, dodododasady^o, dospa^ 
oar! dd 4 sari dodFOeg^ dte>gag»d ©gddoo, dona^djadca sad 
cadoo, sro^dj. docgjs^d ^soacdodjad do J ddol f i' 0 oiood fe doo i dododo© 

d.^oio wwqidd^ad rto$?&/a?c3a dofto^aadd.^dod.iSsa d.^Oda^Oo 

vJ O O O ngp O v 

adjdj^addoo, do c&ja ?$?>«>&« do$&a?dd qS ^a&ddoo, do&a^ 

dd a^?draad^?dF5a^Fo doadoddo dodft dododood/'sedo ®a©dod 
do^ d^^^^dtsadoddodlodjaodo.... ” 

■a&raodo dd.ddddd d.asaod. doosadderijad dod.dy.d 
skij^ock rie^sk 

awodidj.oyadyd^d^^w^oda^odwo deaFsaya | 
d©&ia5©^t3djaoaowddododdo a^d^dja^a^ydsa^ II 
doSd^^dfrao^os^dcsoddadiraoSj^rid^d^a&o | 
dOd^naFodoa^o fodoftodd^o wodoaod^d^odjo || i.a. || 
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3i oe<§o*o© rioU&fl^dori atSdtfd^ 

do3djti5cirf,rt^a eo£> »3?ds3ft sseatoaoodo. 

g) co ro co 

e$odo&jdo ^ i&isddaido distorted dod^d ddosdddd^ 
tjJjaofo^&od $?a$oiad do^od dtodoio a^dtf^ doadda 
dd ddoFcdodo^ “ tft^dd ’’csaddo. esdd tp3$crtoo 

asdo^ ti©^^p doqfod;^ ond. ss^criods ?radJ3^ dd^ddd^o^ 
dd^ad^d, cdJ3d ^o&ad d^cdodwdoSo? worioi^d detdoio^) utpd 
wsoododd es^dc&rae&aOiOcidsreddo d?d,dw d'S* dodo A dd dd < 4 

—® 2) O ~° l) 

djOSjjeri^^djd a^do^ ^d^oltx 55 , a?c33d dddsd ed^od 
wodoo &ra<© stored, d e£? ssadodjte aotooi ^>d,d) doododd mere 
'fesd 3 oOCdoo<§„d. sjcrio&da 313 d OTtfo.d.dJseSoioO dad?d,dw d 
tuodosotraft trorosoedo^do ©dd“t3. e^dtfo soo^. “ ^s&sf 
ds3 3o&od doared doodoes s dradd dcso ctad^, sootadtf we^&ado wd 

O 7 v 

djstfdofojdod dtoacdod, dtosojod ddStdod'adodoi doeoaoSodod dts o 

°° W 

tld^ to^dods*, ds3ds3d 3ddo& dad waLdra^ d^d tseoio 3tS)Fd 
&8{d &fld«ooridJ*>d^d j^ad«, d^&o d^doSoesdod d*,dtfdddo 
dos^d f53drrad53i§Fcdod rssad dja^eoo, ^eo., to^dd.... dw^ddntfah 
to^d^, dddoFdtdJsd dosdodd etootoo dd ton d ^jsefteJd^ 

■& A 

tS eo^js ^os o a dF” “ 3od oeo sgpg&atf odfo 

fcsSd^o ?30J3dF«o 3o3o s?o ” cdJ3d 3d^artd dodd>d^ dojd 

dojtferaddo? d< et^dd^dd asacrioo ejodaS^dd^ adad, tsqjFd^J 
odo^ 3ad, • ddoc^cdoiaJod^ d^dol^naddos soos^deosa^doSo?? 
do& & ddod0 doo3 ddrre.ddcto sto eoossddj ado, oC&ssftd 
aotoodo ddojsd;^ adcriod? wnd. djdrrata^ddos t»od? t«odo 
^i^ddto asddjs ■aod d^dddtfodeJ? ts*soddod -di dd^d^d^ 
ddo£*>: — 

do || d^oioo dees»d iji?ddJ3otoo ^doioo ^djjot^oo d | 

ta^eeasd a^djsotoo ddoioo ^p.dosot^eoo trecrfo^o || 
i^doo ss^d dosiodjsotoo dc^cdoo ^djsot^eoo wsoio^o | 
g^sSra o ^d^dosotoo ^dao tSe^ddadJ^ojSjj^ || 
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« rreScftio^? owo, rkttortjaows 

e^ft/aoworttfoi. 

tfo|| iis3 iorra£cs3o | 

SGI) ^ ‘5D || 

ciwdo do&rad! ^es^rJi | 
oS^woorio 5*5$ <5?rS<&o ^es® sSpdsSo || 

doo^arsA & sdc^ritf^ efodo&d) sosSwS^? a o 
^orradddracs^ri^rt ^ &a?3j35drt^e)*3 ? 

•a^odo dort<§. ejodcdo,d> s^Cyrsda^ f\do3o d 

sdriris*^ tf^cari sdj&Dok^ ^eftdatfsk. 

^ J dr|, tfcrtr^Ad, — acdtr: tfsdirzjn>doA>ris i cSe3 
ese;<D dd&o^o dd^d 

i 

i 

rfodiafSdda’SAdosd Wooio^d wadoa.fJoritfa: — 

ciforieiodoo, tfsi^oririafoo, ^p^odowdo, a&rtado 

v?>z>o$flzZo d &fyrl$ j.tf 3 fodiri* ^c&os^nd? &a ? a : _ 

SO^dOo, dd^odftcdOo, d^FSejo, SidOoWo, <d$djS£e)c, Ij5$ri 
fSodoo, c$c3soo. 

aSodjarodofjarfort^^ dd>?)?i: 

i^ric^ 0 , yuortc^o, sdoi^c^o, ^es^dtsduo, ^otarLtedwo, 
Erao&fces 8 cje3o&)o. 


draofoF£>d; — j3d>riado, dortado, adderse^sp rfooossd 3de>;$ 
w^qdrcssrfort^o. 

draad^odjs ddd.^d fSoS^fiod/a aodad aSoojoc® 

*, w A »} pa n n 

pionjs ?5sd^rt^oiS» $?>d $pdaicvtf$odj$ dgjs 

*ft>5$o tTOUdaki^sScSodfi) JodJACd S&ottisSfcS: odfi **&> 
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d^ doo^dodj® tf^tdodvO ; ?red$rt ^jisys^ocfo tort 
tortojo o^cdc© eitd.rtddddd.oSj^riri^sk, tidoddTO. Alto's $. 

oo^^tA.v-; '*% •v.u) 

grortoSo?, d^ritf dodo, d^rts? d^dri'^ aSetfodgaSwa-, 
^owy, tSfes d 6 ; d^, 5®$, d^d, ^do &3 dooossd criood^ 
3 o?%'O^ 0 cdojs eodoi^do 3 ^ ^ode^oiod^; 
c^cSe^cd xtawridj®, ddTO caooirah&cre d d? cro&crio© dooodcsddo 

v <A Cu O 00 

es&oSodoiS c33, ddo,0 ^^.kdeo rt<Srt nsod. . wdoAi ? 

-- n U> 7 £Co'‘*A, O O © — 0 *-° 

se-srtoSo? €jsde 3 j? n ^(Sjsr^^, ^odsraddJe'do) a^es f! 3 a&do(£ 2 ?d 
to do ri,2ofd;-TO,ra^^?j ^3JoSodo«l3. ed.ridd), doe^e? odd (ddo 
;^odo)dooo 3 «>d cSoSrtyOjrt^owWsra erectSok tSrisrado;^, 

s^d^do ^ob to d ies^0d?Mddo ^ddddootrodc;!, doomed do?es 5 
dodo$, dadjsridorarttSjsd o doodoo cdodbort ddd?Jo do^v r dorsad 
doddooWo.d atd. ri?l^d 0005-00® desFcres^rttfodeoja, eododo,do 
dd , ^to d dsdo^sodo cdo. sSte.&n® d 

V *1 ^ 4 W O 

sra^dcod&raodo eSjsd odd odo^.y.cra <5 ejcdoii. 

© ^ as v *a d o v © 

tfo|| ^oojjddo dJtdedo | 

db^o3oes s odi?^F < s ! &ri ( §ct3e tfocre || 
drtri&fejdrtd^o s§p>ri | 

£jCrtodo desdodessoio^o^oljs^do || 

fcoododdo djsd?dc ?Jdd<§cfr>es 3 ojot?,Ftf — aodo d.od.ddJSd 

to <0 oJ 

dJSdoOTrtj “ fcoojob?So djod^do ” £ow s^drddrt^rt d^dJSoOtfj^ 
d^obort^d^ eire^&zS&do^do sys^dc® dod^sobo adod . ei 0 o«' r ddJ® 
ddodo jgetfwafocreddja, es 0 O 5 ir ddJ 3 dd) did rod dcd ^dficdojs 
isgjs? «S 3 gpdFTO^do^)d 0 d d^d^dTOtfdjD aodj® dodowdo^aso. 
wdodOod <ad^ d^dddodo dd^ddO ai?&e® ddrterto® 

d^djaa#*, ^oboado ad?d^dd^ dj®^ e^dsyariod 

cdod^ 3 o?^od a£ed dodjtraobodd^ wdeogcsTOnUo^jsodo “t«odo 

■i obooboe® ri€>, fs-sdodddo® ri 0 e?) ,dn®rtod sotod li.ti od, ddri^l) 

v,J co 7 moo w oj O o> 

tjaafc ddrt^^s ?3 djjjidJta^^oaood ^d?Fl>?* ^^cdo dd^ dJ®^ 
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ed^dsadod d$d soe^waoodo” a<jto dcdodod^a 

^iddo doadFdjddF^dodo aS?^to^o. d^d^ddoadd® s^pdFddri^ 
a^d^d^ djaefjft ^jadoiodd?^ dJadj d^dd® ssd^aarfod 
sadda^*,, dsddd^d^ Sctdo^do d^do. dido, $rad3a®d sro^o^dod 
d^cdod wacdo asads^ a*®aod a»^Fd^ so^waoodowoddo^ 

“ dadc® o eoosdaoddo $dft$»3$do23 ” -doto d,c&ra? 

rid® ?odF?!>?jdoddo. godso *d^^ “ esonad ” Dejraritfo a6®ad. 

'a^tfdodo esodoi^ sajacd^ ad*d e;d. ca^ssotf 

dod 3ojsd ^o&ja^dJariFd® d^<do, dd^ d?a?<do *zo^d dja&rido^ 
oa*dod t3?o, ^d^ d^deSeofo ^ddo, do^do^ tS^riwsfoa^. 

goad doadd wddo draFd^risJod *jsad riori^d gsa^dd^ 
sSja ^ d^» j* wodaiojdd dotfos^ dJa^odoF^reddoSodOydowod? ed^ 
ddoaqsad- dod ^d^d sp^sSodoojs dori^sdocdodeod e^ri^d do^p 
ri o$rt^d^ d^dwscodedo ija^orio^dea^ddoa ^os^p 

r^oqjdd^ ^aoFdddo. woo3o _£ass ddri^d^ dcdoado 2.35 d^dd 
■s*d^ ««^JSoal 4i aoodead^ wsa^saa ajpari^dortSod, ddo 
c3?ojoaad ri^oOood, dddodd, doood saA sdj_ rioocdod^ 

d?do^d. wacdo® ^jpaosacdo^psad ^radddo*_ do^fy ^doja^Fri^d^ 
doafc, doadra^d^ dddo, riotfa^dddd^ ^a^odtdod^ dooA& 
dd* doaad'S'oiod^ doj^daaA ■§$&, cl ddjrisb dooAcdoo^ddjatfrt, 
^zpaod^ d^ddoaadoddo. ■ado ©^ao^aad de©$. 

^<§oio aoado^odd^ja t3?tfodi ssd^ edd^aad “ ?rod$, “ do 
escdo”, “ dod” dooosad eodd^d^ ^°do dodo*, said^d sojadoiodo^ 
c&raddoi dJadwo -dssdo wcdod©®. 60 $ doasdaod sad^^ra^ 
^aioaaddja si^A®, sSesad dfSFdritf: dod^isr^daaA 
Wodo ^tpadddoiod^ tfadd, sad^ doridoaaA d^dfododoi djad 
d^owod? esdd.dooso^a’ad aortd^i. 

ejk>djs?ai3add®ja wodoio^ aaocdod^ do^d >ad®®. 

. ®d d naaea<§Fcdodo dd^raaddcdod^inad 353&dodo dd 

' $<do qsaUodog). a^ofoagd n^dd ^oiodoaod, ssado sa^ wd aad 
wfto&^dosa, ssddoqiodaaA dooodododo, wdJOOood tfc^d ^Soaocb^^ 
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* 

'a^Oorf $&r{ -ledowdo^d^odd sw^doa-sd 
^od^?S6? wodakjdo wdd d^rtd^d «SoJ^ri,o 

^rt&astod d^^da^d dcsFd^rt^o Sa6 SoS^ddoafcdod 
ddd^dcftaeM ssd^dd^ d^Swdjdoa s^^cdo^ sgjad^So^d^ 
foert ed*k djsddwaood;). 

zs draFd^rWS^dcrioo^dJSdasri, eodata^o tfdjddO d^d 
a^Adod eN&udJacraa «do d,2 rW«d, ^Jsd^odosdo^o <adJ3. €t>d) d.d. 
ritfrfjs. escdoo stoodcre dowod# ddo erocs^sddfi — s^dd ddoho d?dd 

S ^ O O •O' 

aak£> dood.dd &swrtsfoj dc^FSodfi 

oo v 4. 4. ro 

eros^H &®oa ddd djoAe; ddod aoc&3doddo | 
aossod ies 5 ri < s i drl^ ! D -'rt Sow s d a;rsd sadrio II 
doeD s d es s odo saoii ds?d do dried ad.dooc I 

v on v id 1 

wes 5 d diotfdo <§ed <§edo £dd d?ddc$ Oo II 

Ct 1 

■ad ews^acdXaod d,^,2 Sa.d?ddrio, zSd.Jtj, dd«#Aodo 

oo ^ H) -0 vj c) v ^ v 4 O 7 e> t3r 

o&od n^ioio ^okdo. 2o djs& era d, ddris* d^dftaJoo ^cScdoodo 

i? «v O CO 

3di, <2033 3od tSorio dog^Ad. 

a ‘ fNi A 

dJ3d$?|j tfiddsdti&cdo ^cs^d^riodc | 

d&dwriFe zi/sodo £?j5°to £§era>,ri dr3o || 

o -0 tO 11 

aad dcdriecdo de.dU,??, ad o | 

daoSo^Sodld^o dd^rigoto || 

dJSd^d^d) *9dd ddri tS^d^tkd d^orfjj woOiowori^ 
riottoo^oacs^SsgpdFtfsrad doejaritfod £jj?o&do$d. 

•aodo — St)So2j^i SoS^^d.tud^awd S/s^tpSw^d^ tfj^d 

do ^do^do'&ritfd ^dsl^odo d^^ad aow ddSod^ddo A 
wodofojcto ad<doo?<§ri<*dd«fii dd^d? ed s*odo <£ja^JsSoodi tfwaod 
^d ?5t>ari <§e&daddj- adj^odj ’dd^d^ Sod ess^dr S?d. «o$ 
a ?ddo wafodooa •audfsSjssdodo tfdjddoaok dad>Fd asroS. 

on «% ©S 
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two previous numbers of the “Annals.” In them the meanings of 
four words Agunti, Ollanige, Suyana, Tegalige were discussed and 
in this number the meanings of three more words Lataha, Muri and 
Kirata have been discussed. 
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i dd^d^JS^ ao?$?©. ?5$o3e> erodoioo^Stirtcid ojjti^OTd&racrio 

d^dodo «Mo J «fl* ) ^o»dd» 5J«5>rt 2 wsScfc^Srart*^ 
3o©ado;$d0od •ds ©ydda nciJdjSJsdoda o3a>d dd^dodo 
sisft aS^o^dd/^ d* a ag. oMagiu ^ ^aaFsss^^srarf v$r 

;j^o^ ao^os^da ?3doo?wS)d©;3's>dodOod d! djddcsd© oils era d dree do 
ddoFdoda e3$Fao(dtS?5«>ftcfo;^do. « qJdoFsradda criras^doda ^f 
ck&ttfvi tfj^QcSwride otod ^d^srad wqraddp <a©. 

<a^ 2^crfi << e)l33ool>o^o?i<i? r ’’ aow djCftiaeridexis do?©£sdj03jseri 
doic&>? ©yaojJw ^ otaa3 (d?0$J3oari>d) aow dddjadd ©^dirariod 
s^des 4i d^dratowdod crirad a3e3raq!F^ ijs?ewdc^ao. -a© ‘©yd 
oJw^orts*'’ aofte dira^F^ ‘^ddidddoddodori's 4 '’ iraa iwaqSFd^ 
d^&do^dOod ag-sadodri'^o ©yaodcd ^js&dod) <aow ©q^ d^a! 
dcSj^rid© $J3?Owdod)da. foodes d,o3.»?rtd€> ^y?lo do3K>©yacdja 
ad *kaSdddo <aodo aS^dd asg OTsdadrttfo ©yd&radd 
o5o20 eqjFddo^ eS'«rio«?oto#a. ■afiokja zyadodritfo ©3^ do^odo 
d)dood ^dcdoo s^es ^dooiraFdoSood w&iaeddck^s'rfofcdcdsk 
aodi ija?owdo^)do. wds^dra ©yaodjra q$Fd) & d^desdon ^y^d 
doWoqSdyj otaa^arad&ioda qSdoFsraAdd^od? aoetfd^Ados^do. 

■a 5^ dojad^tdoerad “ sradSsrafc^ ©yac5S;dF5Stfoaisfoaot8 
aadadra | «3?dtffo$c§^.e8dQo* aow dc&raertdOdojs ©yaodtod) 
steFd dw ^ ad?de®n«>A ^cdoi^a-ando^do. b© d» adedrad^ 
ddrapa^ddcaa^drasraA ^do&^jcradd Mdo q$a:>F;ra2ad;rarid??ra 
rto^jda. ©dd Jaodc® djC&raeriritf© qSadFsrad^jradd tf^odo^j ©$d 
eraddodo adoSFfc qSdoFsratdtfoyandt^tfoda ao^doqJdOod i 2 a©odojj 


1. sJjs^wswsdsJd^ d£4F&&rf & rtjOCfi^aajod*^ doae's^oara^ yqjadnaA&i 

sido. odd© <&j?tresad4 kerf a6?<ed>40>. a ! 63?d. si sift t to*®* 

^)53J^r IlScJd^O e3j5^^0^^dJS)db^^ 5&$*&S®8 W ( 5^353 30 PTO f^dg 
dcijs &so&3rie adda <$63 dsto yd riodataw.ri) oirad h aajjedad&ra? 

v *j t*/ (jj frt 

y Ojs^^ox® S'Sdddo aSt^odda.) <a© yyddw^d a^ro.dd? 

ydaddod doddo j^oinaA ^dd^ rt<ofcdasS&. 

2. ««cJ5S, d£ c^{ifl4?d^d» sJjjdosd d«4 ddo,rttfj dWsd *rfaOTAdcuj5j. 
7 
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■add^ tfdaFjsa&tfdode epasad d^^dFad^dredfsaja daa& 
dod 'tfja&d d^nd <ooda Soodra djOSjsprid^o^oSo? a^c^odtS^Seindi 
^do. wddas 'add dd^ssa^rdd^dJad, <§s?oia©a otoad tortoda dassd 
dri'sto 'aeodoja ^odatadas^d©. 'aOoda.ra d^dra^ ddrd$/ doWoqJ 
dl^da^da d^saaftda^da. 

da?e5^?$dad esdd) 0 "^ daasda ^cdxi^rlri^odoaa d» ©Wsddw d 
^d^ssa^F^ dSdowda^a©. ydadOod &r i csa^) -aiSdoad ^fgaFUtf 
dassatfsari^ d ) o3ja?rtri < ?cd©addja 'add eq-Fd^ wafodwsdad?? 
aoda §a23addjadde®af\da^)da. dreary^ daaaa^sari^C) wadoddasdd 
^od^oiart^g t^sraft s^dd^a ft dad dd^da dd^ riraaoiaad^d©- 

dail d,ddos3?dd d. d djadaa&dva d.onaddoa spaddaa I 

11 <S O) C5 w) 

doesa Sa^dadaa ddoria <3rtwja d^odtdaFdJa doddaa || 
ddvasaoddsaaddja ©kJedd-jatsade^djadiK^ ? dxa | 
ddaoasada^dda^o dadoftraSfc&ra? aaa ! S l a^doddFd° || 

(a. t;. d. mo.) 

•a ^ygodza ddo, d.c3ja?n&dadda. d» d^dcadO dsacdaa cf^.d 
do3a dasjaa^doaa ^onad^sa^rt^d^ driF&dadda. adadDod -a 
djCdaseridea ea^aodta ^ donadsled^ aowqjFdda^ ide^a^jdo da^da 
§3^ ddaoadsyadwaoadoda iaseda^da. addejota/a spad, a# 0 da, 
sSdoria, d^odoiaF, d otf, ddyasyaoddoad, (®0 d deaaddda, 

'CO £fl> <A. 

dja3j ao?$dosartd.) cadcs^, ddgsajsada^ 'addo^ a^sJda^dOod 
TwdJad^saaft sawad aowqSFd^ dt^wdadoda ijieda^da. 

& dnacdaad ddo, «513.8 -adaddd ddart vodwta saftdad s&d 

9 "L w cp O 

^oare/W© ^fcacreq^aaratf^Fsad (esqSr^saa^oaredoda daad^ 
aaftdad d,o$) ^saa^od^ sd^ d ? da 55 a # Roared SaeSBrad^dca 
d© <asl t3 d«d3ada 0 ^djads3ad daoritfdd^ wzdodad dcd^Fd©- 

da|| dOjWssado ddsaart jsa^spdcriao eSer^rt dddFdo | 
aydareda^d tfjad ^a3?da^ddj5?dcia^ddaadodna || 

^yar!^ djs?<3 satfjsdcao is stffl tfs^B^daraa^U)^ | 

(^)cl3a8o doeSda-S^F saSFtfdaajoao^ja^taaddorrarldj^lloo 
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aow aSi$rig-3$U?eWak-$3i1 sa*F*8as^ 

d^e d^FriOaodo a 3 ?v*doddo. «g oy^iw 5 $, si^asn 

jj o&o* sraftsS. 'aoofcjs d? dw d ^sa^Fd^ *«otoe» oirasSeqra 

d^p -aw. <adi t^doFTOdd^e $£ofto^ , 5 ! ;£p» anto dj|©dod?dTO 

ddjs cirfjia^rtuabcb aow 5>o«gE3rt» a® ©dtradaoTOAdo^do. 

d&rt SSddo^rt rfos^d ^F^do^i tfaafcws di duddo^ 

d cfttsfA&dodoi 'dodotodos^ae. 
o 

kefla dod»,ddu TOAdod 4t ©W^dTO dFddo, dRPiFUddoao'sda 

ig o o * -A 

ds^ djOSjoeriaod £e|Fdwo dd^oadoTOri dod^sdosrodari^ djCSjsc 
^rl'^fS'Sj cddja ©o&djsodo ©dOoderedd.ra Troq^TOddoi^rt add e$r 
dd\ ^c®FcOodt3cTOAdo^do. dcd^dr^oqSrttfg (va^ori^g) s^atf 
dod crecdod qreda, dos^ 1 2 djsdsjsd dosss'dari^o & da ddo. 

d.c&asAfododoi 3<$doaoa©. ©dd ddog^Cd^odo d,& 

d p-sAdod ^dsjjjs^cdw ddj_ djaw^djaqSddoW d^drad© d^cdo 
©o^d© to tf.dTO>tf,rt% J © ©dddaddo. d^ofj^A&doddo — “ osdoftrs 
dsoo ?^ido csdd^jsadjO^fijscTOOjo a^esoeso edsoo sesdo doa&dqre 
&cbo ©djs^d£®o d qraddo” (eso a) -TO^e^dsk ©ddo-dcodds aodo 
©$Fdd^ adadoddo. 'ado qSaoFTO^tfd? ©Ados^jdo. TOjOjods & 
djCdos^dd? ao^dododjd d^oio^dodJ*)©? aoa TO^s^o&kaAp 
©qredTOAdaaoido. 

do. 10 dcdo dddJsd^jDd Oc>«$?$oddocTO ! daofoo dd^ TO©o«>dJt> 
oJoe® fral3^d0- 

CO 


1 . sjpc^. sSjariosristo (S^tsfo^, do& c 
sro*S?$o 0 Be>dri<D $jal 3 .cS \ 

r*» W ’/ 

2 . afcWsJfcjj^ *jo® 3 S)yd oiowo Soad^ow (doatss) rto?^ jgsdFx&i&e 
drfjs?j333AcS. uUdojajgort^-^oufioixra oioo^dow rtori, tics enj< ddd 

djsd^ rtdcrartdd^ ddad. 53e)da«re^?)5oUdd^Fd-»0oue sgp^isFe^dddd^ 
# cJdjs rtort }J tfj5c3rt<iraA ddad. ana 4 dU?et356o-<aoiig>oiw«> d&3{ <ao« 

Sori^jfjtocjjjda TjdrericTsAcS, <»ocJ n^^oqirWeoSwa <955a as, oia 

^,538dd. &t wdwrtGotJ & oWddu 4 dori rtoj^^atSridori? aSe^eStw^AdS^cSo. 
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qSdoFssatftfdotfe jpadft d^desa^ deaden dja® eoWao 
&od 3ja®d d^F*d aodo Soodra d,o3ja?riritfo3o3oe ad jCdo^tSesando 

O ©J 

^do. wddoa gdd sd! .ssa.drdda, dJa^, <§<i?oioyo ofoad wficrio 

v Tjr«) ti 1 4. O 

■agiajoja ^odiwdj^aw. 'aOcrio.ra d^desd) d^d^e dowoqi 
dl^do^do i^d^aaftdo^do. 

do^oS^dod oad)oacad dojsdo d,cAo?rirl^odojs d? yWsodw d 
-Stfriowdos^aej. ydodood dsri aisdoad tfsaF&3^ 

doaoa^arW ^oSjs^riri^od^addA ■add es^rdd^ yvjfodwsood? ? 
aodi azsaddjadd^ando^do. ^ssaFUtf doaoa^ari^Oesadoddjadd 
^ad^criorttfO ^fraA d^s^sraadod dd^di ^dj_ ricoaodood dO- f 

do|| ^d dod?dd ^ssl^ 3ojad0jSdVe) donaddja epaddoa | 

doesa as^dodja ddorio ddwja s^ododoFdJa do^doa || 
sd^assaoriaoaddja oysddjaaadt^dja^co^ ? dja | 
ddesa^ado^do? o didodoa'S^lia? asa'id^oddFdo || 

(«3. er. d. aso.) 

& oUddw dd^ d,o3ja?n&doddo. & d^dcadO tfaodoo d^d 
aojo ctoaaedoJo d^onadeS^ss^ar!^ dcSFXtdoddo. esdodOod & 
^oSjafridO eoUddw ^ d^nad^?^ aoa^rdd^ aS^o^do do 

ddaotislsadWEdidodo ija^do^do. esdd^cdoja spad, a$ do, 
tfdorto, d^odoior, do*, ddyasroortaeoad, (-aO dc§ d daadddo 
doadj 3Q?tfdosaftd.) oadca^, ddssasado^ ■addo^ S?^doJd)dOod 
sadjad^aafi as?ad aow$FddOj_ id^wdododo #ja(dod)do. 

•di rtaacdood ddo^ 25^3 adoddd dd^d yodoa aahdod j|d 
d)oacarts?0 tedaq^oaea^Fsad (e^d^oatadodo doo^ 
^af\dod rt,o$) de^siod^ sd^ d^aopsaqj^oacad a^ad^dra 
^^^^ss^i'ldjadaad doori^ddo^ wt^osJod ?Scjd$Fd«D- 

do|| do^Usado ddssart sa^spdofoo eSua^d dddFdo | 
aWdoarto^d ^jsd ^dotfdd^dfia^doododaa || 

^Wori^ 1 a^jadcao ^3a ) ^toa :j ddc3a^d(W)l3? | 

do^doJ^F sa#F^doos3ao^jj?t3a^dorrad ; !3ja's ir j|oo 
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aott si^ei§-^ 83 ?oWaSo- 5 J§ 3 rt dodo^d^ oWao^ 

AdO d^rdO dock d^dodd^. *aO doraA wWddw d), 

vJ «V) 00 O # Q ?) 

djCdoo^sBAd. •aOokja d? dwd ^d^jg^rdd^ <§s?afc®o aired wipa 
d^p <ao. <adi c;!doF; 3 B^tf;§p? $aoFore$tf;3j5? acu rfjs wzJodedsB 
ddjs ?>d^s3Brtttdodo aow aoej^Eirija •a® esd^BdatasreAdo^do. 
rad^ ds&rt atfdda^rt dos^d draBFy^diaBB 1 ?fdaJiJ 3 di dw dd 0^ 
d^c&reen&didcS tfodowdos^a®. 

Joed s riod^ddw 53 e>f\d>d di oWddire drddo, ^fSBFyddoareda 

O O ‘■A 

ri<£ djOSjBeriftod ^f|rdwo d^awadosreri dod^ddoaretfaritf djOSjse 
ftritffn^ddfl eofc&sodo esdOodereddjB SB^sreddoS^rt ^dd es^r 
dd^ araFcaidtSesBftdo^di. sicd^dj^oqjrtsr® (srBsre^ari^O) s^a$ 
dod^craoSod tra^cred, jpada, dres^ djsdered do®B^ari& d? dw dd^ 
d,o3j3eft?ododoi s^dowodiy. esdd sBS’credad ddo^BOddodo Aft 
d pBAdod $d$ja£oix) dd^ dre®t§edredddo& ^,dd£®d® a^dofo 
©otfd® sjB.^^dB^.rttfO wddduddo, A oSjaefifttfoddi — “ ©AoAfb 

ddo ^do esddqiraadjOSfSBijBesBok jsbebosso wddo aesdo dididjpB 
ftrao ®&»?de®o d spBSdo” (eso £.) -a^^flrsddi ejdAo-dco dds aodo 

es^Fdd^ wdadoddo. ■ado daoFsreAdde ehdo^da. aBjOiods -di 
djOSjserid? Boedodod^d deSeaiocredodreere aow sre^d^spoyiart/B 
eqredsBAdudido, 

fto. 10 dcdo dddreddOd DBtJ^eaiddiJBB^aofoi dd^ *re®oBdre 
odocB jraU^dO- 


1 . a&dt- wrt sSJStfoBcSdck (^eao^oO; do&, «si 53 d ^o&atrtdfS^ 
erosS?Soaoe>cic5© &ral3,d ) 

2. ©Uridtj,^ doacssjW^ aowe skid^ou (riosss) 4 Sri !^adFJjdc3«B 

dfS rtdradnsftcS. ©WdoJajSortv^-aouooiws oko£;3ow ?Sopd, iScS enjtf.ddsi 

«*» tf«) -° 

dadd ddJBddf^ ddad. 53=>tfao3?)?>sot3dd^Fd-aottg jgi8«$sF«itJ*sc3rt$ 
# ddfl rtod^jlddrtwfi ptfdnfjted^ ddad. an^dUeej&Jdo-aowgoiwa d&3? aow 
rtort^afatfcScJjadjS ddred^rarid. wud ®^^^rt,oqJrt«iooiws <sidod,Qjw 

tf,53Sfld. d? ffBdart^od ^ejUddusJ dod doa^dddod? aSetftStirendo^cft. 
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tfoririF^csresSo?;^ d^e^dd" || (w. oo. d. s.f.) 

dodo t>l3oodw dd^ djCSjjfAtoriadcii. di d^dcsd© ©bciodw;$ 
a;S»dc3OTAd;>d)d0od ?ted.red<<£raA ^.qSdoF^Adod 
doodd, $od©, d^ a©sd o5ow ^XDFsre^ddd^AoSoe 

o?it8?seiftdo^do. 

E^d^drW© do. oo$oSo d3drodd©d i sij^dod^dcSoW ’iJ&oioa 
wdadid “ o&d^o^o” »}ow dod^d^odptred^d© — 

oU^s okod^bs^is rraqidiriodos^o d^odoo | 

tMSodo dd° ooos^o dd^ rtodoWododii^do || (o-uo) 

B© d^TOAdod ©bs|s oiow d^?0&«>W3oidjdc3eioddW 5$ ak>d3 
^°« ^^^cdJswaoosi^cSoo^dM ^ sderaasAdos^da. tsdod 
Bob & d^dcsd© df.d s dd;33Ado&raodi ddJSc^ddra&^desroAdid 
& dd^ $diF;p^;K>Ao3o? 'adsSe^rii^dj. ofcodloiad 
adedra^Adod 3» ©Usodw ^ od»d«§ahd d&n>i£d oire^)d^? ^odo 
qJdoFdcio^do aoto^Fdd^ so^tS^rio^dx atad^oi'd tfbsgd© 


1. ■* &raedod{dtf&ato tastfj^c^&Frad (wadodd ajjsedtfsrerf) wotfed 
Qo3o okrt^rsafl rtjoqSrfpk^ wdc^oJ v rt/o$ri &8$ok rtc^do 3ue$tfjao ariosi, 

rl&tfo ej«jo) 

ftcsa ^r^os^oao^rtr^ asao^^oaSedia^^d^o^ 

qk&tr *$>*»$* oSo^Ut^sS^FsSjaSoaw*^^ 55 ^ 0*swc5^s5^ ri& ^sacJ 

^da^rid3do^dos5ad^5ioaoa?3a5ioo3a^3!jj$8 waoD^tfoezsc^fjg 
;ws&i!*fiC33skBic8 *S8r08 ^*;bc3^rto»w^rftfFsfc»fi 

od^oQjaoaatoo (ngdo -^rlc® 8>5d55jana n a^^rfOdasd-.ri^d <dow en/aoafldwa&ao,) 
rfort(tpa)$oaodJ3)o (qsisi) 33a^ojod? rtortssa^ dJSos^sa 

riJ&F&tfaado sad^o II <$arttf^3a£Ftf&0t3*>*i>t&8 fcaj^c© 

alda^tfridi* rtri^c^ aBsa^dri^riaF &^orisfcoc$^rf^ti£«tfskS^ 
eS'dftaoarc ob&A'$ds&S59riD& ojad^ova^d^^ sfeasavari ' q35jjaF 

^driaSF^atoe^^t^asiJaa^oiJasajjjs II f 

ert « ^otpaodocdoort^d qJoaol»its\r Ava^a?^ &$t aborted # || 

cScraFaqS® rto&&?3e ^dva^^dccro^djj^o^ojo^rts^o®^ rtortdart^ao ^ (| 
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waottej, 3,^ ^ & drfaFd^d^ dc^Fdodido .s-adJsd.jaaA ga 
ddaodosyaAda^do. ©ddoi ©yaoda ^ & ad^jJrad© dodwarad d^ 
dt>d ©qSass dd^srod do20tjjrdd0j_ 0o?^i3?ya>da^)do. food yocrado 
ddad o5«33 d o3ja?dd$Aod©./a d» jjjo3ja?ddtf© aoda adcrio esdrddo 

©\/acod©o d^© roddja ©dsaid daad^osaoSo^a. add a rijoqSd a^sra^ 
yadda -di da ^ ay^s= di^ja?cddjS aaow (d&aFaa^daaA d,^) 
sadJSfja^q^Fddo^ adadaddo. & ©q S f^) 4t d^drad© crfjadado&a 
adja?q5^a ■aad gSjaoa&as&^nsddja food so? s?d djC&raedd^©©^ 
ddaoadaadadol Ijaeeada^a©. 2»o dra djC&ra^ddtf©©^ qidoF 
sqga^asA djJo^o d:^ja?3od^ aoaqJFdd^ S?^tS?»ada^da. add 
dod^dqsadcda© ^da^as^d da d^ol di da dp qSdoFqtoaa^FqjOia 
sa^tfdoaad^ cdiad ©tpaiddp ^odaada^S©- adyadra & da ^ 
saaad, aSddo (©qfoa Q«d) dcaq^dd^ aSstfa^credd d? aq5F^ -did 
da?e3 ao^dod d.olraeddtf aaa d^dradsdaa ddooadsjsAoSa? dLiaoa 

v J co O 

^jasd^dd© cdjad adoja daa^dqip ^cdoado^a©. 

•ad^ dod^ddadd ©dq^oddjOSja^ddtfa^ sja^dqrasScriog 
d oiaod ssaAdod di da €, oired ©doddo, dr^oddo dodo a asddasd 
dda^do <ad^ ©d^od d^yssaAoSo? ado^do. n^d^oyorttf© 
da. oo^oia dddoadd©d oo^doadodid d?8?oio esaidodjaeJcdoo aocaaA 
das^do ©dd©~ 

©<o tr»a ©d o aod ? ©o&ra?© tfa^o.dd I 

a) a v o -d 1 

dodo ©drada^ ©adotoo ©y^cda ©dos^ tfodado^dda^da || 

(II 02. II ddF L) 

©^o=ya<da§ (d?cd) ©d3oo=:dd^o (da^ja^cdd^dada.) 

©d3§ja?= add (sj^qSsk) *aa|jd a ? (dodo ??©dda cS^addo.) dodo 

s^Sdoddo. 

sidd^ ©d^Ofco3o?-©$qredsfcrae3a3ooa doari^ 8?^d&o3o©-©y3o 
(©W$) doa da^ dsjsdfi^ (©adra^aod djasdo^dd©) do^aes!,? 
(|iodJ3?3oosPAda^idd©)* ©©J? (do©^jraAdo^)dd©) ddoj? (dod>«{ 
aSdaaAdo^dd©) dodo addo adr^s (^^d 0 )-^^ <aodo 
fsaidadoasSoJad^ ©qradaaA tfoal^doddo. 
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'a dod^ddrfsrt 'doA wdadid dJS^ds*' 

asoiodo*' (Monicm-^yilliams) (wd^)t>y$ da 

tt^^risraA r^JoV-handsome girl (doodocdjsd ^cdoA,) beautiful 
woman (d'odooirad cfioridj) £>yy (oyd) handsome (shodd- 
3 $)^!^) pretty, ( sdo js ? d) lovely (dicdd) aodjs, wdcd:=: pleasing 
(^osrad esqjsra dofS^aodasd) aodjs e^Fwdadidok. “ w«3 (Apte) 
iioNd^o ^y$ (connected with the prakrita aodo wddo 

charming (ddic§?o&>) attractive, (w^dF^) aodjs sszjjFWdadidcfo. 
•di dojsddo Q^o ^siddja d?Sfcdjfn)^^s5cdocjo, esbtfcft sfqSFWd 

ad:>dd;>, ■addudja ^sjF^^'daeih ao^doddwd ^doFOTsdttasA 

iS?$£>;j!>dodOod di a^orir-a di dwra qjF^tSFab^ 
dcrachdo^o. 

CO 

racd^ riod^ddw sreAda^dOod ■ad^ dod^d 0 

a o wad 5 ^ a^ddiadd^-sAdo^do ^dF»^S?dse)Ado^do, 
do^dsp-sdcdo srtj^dfsrf^Fsysid 3rac3era ( 1 ts , 3>akFdo ?g»$dod qredo 
3radd<0 oil wsoepsde, oWdjdJsddd^? d?d($<aow y^d^lteaeid 
iadda qre&ritfo ^odowda^idead -ds jp^os^od ^d^cdod^ 

ddida dot$Fc$c3odo m$f 4 ^ a t>y^du^p (erosseio^^) wdww 
roria^do (OTsf^^oy^-d^ddO d, sI^ota dad oysodw ^ & 
zpsdort^od soa^dacasdd eaydwdd^ oyqre^add sp’sddDdodca^A 
rtjSo?) «yo-f 3o^_ t ^=(ejy3os) dodo drqjsdoacSjsd^ srudddddJtid 
dda^ daredtS^ria^da. esrt & dw ^ wawspaddd^ aos^adroda 
s^jdo. iaodd do^dd aonarl©, d^djsdddddda^ se^odJada^da 
aodd ^^d^^dfs^do^do djs^dd^ gsa^adJada^da $daF 
d^sadada, docsariO esqSFd^tS^rio^da. dj e^Fri^O dxs^djsodja 
d.^ N dd 0 da^&iSldad d,o3j^rirttf©dad eayddw $, ddao^dsyarfa 

sJ 9) (Y) tj \J " Q is 

1. s^^oSjorid 3rf;Soj^odo cpasgojoe;^ ^droddOdod FwsJoridrftfjgsJp 
wcdJe) qraSrttf oira^sreddaorio stoa^qraafoa^od atfcSdo afoU^ 

<aodj ^ido, 

2- “ aUtfsksotfdjripWo ” o^ow djsd^^ocoo Tjo^ ^dgj disafsraft ;&&;* 

33e>F>d, 
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od doW dodj^odo qradodp qradosred 
dbdodjdo. sd^ udOeraj3?, -od &\)& j <d$(-t3gov i t5')v$t~oc$X'>ftZfr a 
wdqreK^-ejdtfuJ^dfi? £>odo aowrf^rri^do^^. i a;$)ri < s ! £> oddsasS? 

^owqSr^^ qsadoa^od (wUsodw dd^ wdaSdw doda fc^defc) eada6 

dw dd^ ^d^dcrada^sradS odo-f-so^e^ eadsoo aona/fo^da. 
So^rraridra aoadd?ta csaddjsdas^da »aow dcijaecradFd? wodcsaoSa 
dod ddaofcdaad dead dow eqir^ edddo3art£)o. wdS 

5oc3 r qre^adrt food aojodFS^ djfcd^aaftddfc ri^oSaow dalj^oda 
ssq^r^p m)ol3a. ■& ed F °$ aSt^h 1 d^oir^rtdO ^odo wddd&ra 

do (3ci^ w aqSFdd^ J^sojsio sacred 3 deaddd^ ddDdc>d)da dow 
qJ&OFSSa^tfaad esqJF^) eapddosaodada. d? qSdaFaa^dw d^ 
^fSeiFy^ddri^ qidoFaad'daah d^oSjaeftXidaddo aodja ol3, ed <as3 
ddo qsa^ariSrU e5$?ddd^ r^fodaq^deod oUsodeo d ^d^cdod^ 

•a© £dj3&*)do3acda3!o. 

doeoeaddodFcdaod oWd (odd!) du ^ dead aowqSFd^ aSevd 
d)ddO ofoadaartcdo dja^ddP dodowdad)de. ©od ^ ©d F ^) 
ritfrtoa Bojaod^crijaftcriaja 'adadjda. e&dodda -ds t>yddo dd>^ 
daij^odorijoqtead a^dJSKOFd^&cdodo djOSjaeridJadadeo cadea 
de^Soda .§<£aSaoa d^sao. di da?£>d ©#Fd? daaodcs 
d ) o3ja?r(ri^yj3 ridaottdaafidadlda. 

d^dozdodjd^ ddj_ da&r^oda r^oqfored £^ead<§oia esa.. no dO- 

doH^H sS^Qd fc^sat^d ^ja ) o&3sdo0dq>a i tf?Wo jpa^odsa&ra? | 
dd djsdssjd ^^^^‘Sdslpessaddaasa^d |[ 
a^dsaaic ^foddJsd^^^Jddd^^a dj^o 633039 | 
dod dodo$ja?ddoo &ra»$fcdada II 

•a© q^e^ao <aow dto ^ 300^55 do^d («dl F ) £coq>F^ ddoo 
tssijaanda^do. • 


1. 33rf 38 (OT&)=<iiOMO ^ &$r£>&ojog ^JS«riC)^)CJo # 'Std^ ^0^33 
«oTR>o^tfj oSs’S'&rifo. add JjCJSj^o 33^j,^< (aS^doio^cio^iCJa) aoclra 

tfeasicSa ^i 6 ai ) 3,dJ5cjodtfo. 
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3&03K) e. as. asad rtd^dg)- 

d|| doorisaosad ssadodoft^^BadEfjas&od d-jaoriOjdUowUas 
dWao^tpa^dojSoSo-diJto djoSja^rid© duad dowqjF^ ddoo&daarto^) 
a a. wddoa Ba.^sltt d esdFdo:S ddri = d rs ,$ do^ja^d doto 

qSroicSo^ •a® ^e?rO£) d^qtaad dodd d^s^ad dMaotf^ aoeo e$F 
d^ 5E){tfM3o0d0. 

&.. dojad. 

& dw;$ dodtfd^&sad d^dJattOF^dtsojod© aoeodzSritfg 
doija ode dddoad;3 ddjaddddo “dojaOddo” dodo d.odoo^aahd. 

(1) ari^ doo3jaF?4^s>o dooodfcS^drtjacdo ^doad^ 3 &f 

de^ ds#o£ ^oq5d d } #^riv s ' <3©o sdojaQd^oi dspagja^djart s^doF 
^tt^dadori’? s^do* - . («. .a-wLd) 

(2) eirt'?*' do^ddo wd^dead des s rWo wasSde^w 

dorioddoc ^d^oddco «5ddo $«o dojaSd^oS wd dooodWOj ;gpw 
dra^dflraodod^Fdoo — (w, a-i-V d||) 

(B) •a^, ^dodos^dc^oo ^doAjdjOijaeaoriSo aoaW^d^W 
d^Fcdod, adtsadna^lldoddddjatfod ddd^o. dd^d^aoojjan ^oo 

os) e) o O 

dojaSd^oi ^gFtgagd^doSdfSIja^dJacrtcsaA ^odo- 

(m. r-tf£. d) 

(4) ^odi^e^d SapdF&saefartdjas?* - d^cdoo dojaSd^oi- 

(«. no. an. d||) 

do?ora djfdjsedd^O aodfScrio d^ja^ric© ^ot^dd^^rtsk 
cSej^j dojaddl^oi dspajs-ja^aartwo d^dFdo dodo ©djOiodarii^ 
naddra dooaoddo dow dw ^ ^d^d^asad es^Fdarios^aeo. ddd 
$<do djOSjs^riduja cart dc^da^o doortedad^ris^ wa^d^e 
^dOjoaoo do^^ort^i/sd^S dcjsoaU^o^ woddo,dodo -ds d^oSja? 

rid© do?«rad ) o3/s?d'& s odyja ojjad d^d^p i^cwdo^aw. dojad 
cSaio dos^ psae^ok d ) o3ja?riri'slia -addddo^oSoe atoadwriaio d^sa 
qSFd^ rijatfdod fc.&cdo€ju. wdd 3s djC&aeriri^^p “ <$oo &3 
ojjadoi* dow dj03ja?rid sa ^dgdos^dOod — 
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(1) ri|| esosTiririStosotSoicdaarioS tfria-sdoioiaoo riaa^o* - 

riatdriodoSajoao tforiradtSol/a'!?*' doddodaodc^do^odasa 

$«>&sdc3- tf^rid ^ 3m d ritfsS- 

(2) rtriri° d»doi d^ritfariae^oi sjjas&a zSriO'sdoi, ^asjddjriao 

3 d^t 3 £?riri ricreSeowdastfo- (Adtssdera^K) e. l. ri. 3535.) 

(B) $£>o ^3ri«3cdJc>d4[^cw , ' <33d ©aw drii^sariao I 

fi©©*' <3a>Sd^rt$ow w©ririFdao3ra i $ do || 

(rio. o«). «#. v. ri. 3vx.) 

(4) ddd assodaa ^i ?rori#?w©, rid© riad&wsdosda | 
riasd©o&aadari^ ssrawawsdddc^dri || 

sharia oSJdrio^aa riase3odri£d,6asd^ wariorifsaricres^ | 
ri^ri^o Sril Sri ! sao rtOriri) w©^ cirias oSood || 

rfdaAcS tpcidd-aroWririF- 

(5) ridassdnsd^sotriacris 1 ^dadcriw© | 

sxdzjS^d rioia^o ?pa4 ! das 84a, $asao sSrieredodao ||.s || 

spsri^ossdd^ (©. y, ri. _s.)_ 

ao«a ri.c3as?riritf ssid. oioFrieS ,dado& ri? riaasoado aow dta tfa a, 
tSddoirarta aowqfr-ri?^ sS^waoadodo gaseda^do. t3?i?5odJSrto aow 
dw^ wrifs^qSriwcdari & rijOSas^riaod (©odo risirijsdo «§?a d?ri# 
tSdeSaia^dao) ri^sado aoda ^ri^ri^ssd ©tjiFasiria^deori ■& 
rioaaeririodw ^ ri^sada aowqiFri^ s§?s? c3©rie ri,dsafcdo3 

iaorid esriOj ©sssdsasA tstfzsv ©do&ra^dsasA wodada «aoda sS^wsoaws 
dodOod Tra&dgrieridjoadda riori^^od riaa^dsyandari (1981 dg) 
rioriepsddd #as<3aJag Sas^dari ri&^oia© riaasoada=: 

rij^ada aodo «qi F wdda ©das ^fc^dasAgrioda ri^s-^qSF^^s^rid^ 
vs&b rfod^sSri^ dastlfcdorida. 

3» Rdb^rioridjoadd? di riasdeS? riaoa^DAdari (1921 
dg) rioricmriJscdorad- 
8 
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«w|| “ cr^tfdo griotfo dsSrrewd djadoio dojsQojooi d | 
fljs^dd traud^d^gsdqSfiako ddiFfijsodo do || 
jsiilojoo ptidddo ?$aa3\ doaS.rio | 

ti t a 1 

*3?dddo ddoriddocrs^d sSedddoW rtdFao || (es. v. d. &#.) 

aow dd,d®dod dojsodto €, ri,o$d s^crio® ifa>!3 dod $d 
ddris? dS3,#<do® dojsS= w^ri aodo eqSFddo, ^js&.doddo. esdd 
es^d soado^dd© draddod — (d. oof.)- 

aotfdoF ai#,d | d^odosseri djsooio sdojsStdoo || 

di?do dJado^oSo^d £?dd?o | d^doFdjs? $d tfo&dod$.rio J) 

aow d.cftfiieridSdid dojsodw ddo, d3 rido$d®©;&3* a^criodo. 
•a® ssddo stalidod aoW$F^ ddootidroriia'sddodOod -add^ 

jSS^dwsoodo aow do$rt wdssdad. dodsp'adddOdod d^-^qW 
«3slri) rforod, dodcradjacrioesdSeLiasdodOod doadort utfri aou 
$Fd? <ad dodo ;§js;oadod)do, a^odods 4t eqiFsp^oart aoOaodd 
nowstfej^rad djC&Geris^odo jroa^arando^dodo enafodydsad 
$$ofe3o. sooaod^od d^da'sd ftotsstfe^rod® es. t. asasddz^d®- 

‘ dwoF©oSjsi200Fs?aiooi dorid dortddoi dd^ori^ tSdaoiooi, 
!^?doodd £ooado;I,^os?dd do^do i, da© ririfsdei, Vcies^s^FcJ rtratfcrio 
doi, djsooii dojiooiooi $^ddd w^rtdoi dooo^dF d^ddSodo 
?>oadF a^dssd^ dido” aow rid^d® ddojaas^rdd^ &adod ddri 
s?o<^ TK^q^d® droeoio dojaS aodo s6es?di4^ 5 °^ sfo»8 

du ^ w<s*ri aowqSF adwsoodow ^odsoo^wdodo. 

di esqSF^ esJosraooiran dojssadi aow® riooasft (w^ria^n) 
tfdo erio aodo esqSFd^ so^tS^Ado^do. 

d^idd® dodd djoqi^jsodd djOSj^rirttfod©^, dodo'sdJscrfiEad 
dj03js?daod®ja ■& sdwaQdw ^ ^d^d^d ©$f^ d^drewwaod 
dftddadoa^rt do^d ^R^Fyddoao-adart^ d^oSjssrtrWd^ wod&sook 
e^ritfodo-addjs d^dRsaris? a-g^do&ood ^d^ssa^Fd^ ddcrio©0' 
otfo^dtS^saAdodido. 
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(«*S 4 doa6aitoo3oo (1285) ^od d&33dad atoioa^ddoicrfo©-) 
t^dd?3 djaooio | odojaQodo^e^ $od djasd^o wdsa || 
ijadd $?dd to o Co | djadd doadort d^ro^rliaodo^dFo || skj |j 

(esdsa. o.) 

dja&cdosJwaOcdo^eF $o»dF djaod^o dodo dwaedw d^ 
d oliaeAddodsfo. <ad# « ri.oddodad^do dooae=$ja^d ^ocdo 6;<s3oio 

O o O 

$<$f{ l33j ( cSodo0 wdadoddo. food dooae dto #, ddeJafoarto dow 
dto d escpaddod d^dddo Mijtaa to^ri doto dodi^ eruacsaddc&aan 
dad eqdrrd^o (dodd djaoodao d^ddddoi £od doaartO djaoofo 
a^ridoi ^od donartO soe'dad eit^r^o) djaoaia dojaocria^sr £od 
dots? d^dea?^ d^s^P ddaowdsaria^do. <as dojaooSoowada t«oda 
dda^at^sanaJaja 'sido^jdo. wdd food dojaddda do to ddaaddd^ 
djddda dotoc^Fd^ soe^dcdayd sdoja5o3aoto d^dd^ w ©c^Fd^ 
aS^y. wdodsod daoaodw ^ doga^ (daoaodda-doga^dda 4 c&ad 
tfdjd)= djddda) dowqdFdd^ oSe^? daaaoddo dotaad?^ d^dddo dow 

etjjFd^ (d^toacoraadadcod d^3 ofo&a?$ddo:^dO djaocriodogad 
doi dod;3 dod^o^ folded doda ©$F3o^a^do dos^d ddao«d 
ss’sd ©$fs^ i/a^do^d^ doadeaa djjW, ddooKdaaA &a?ewodri/a 
doareddd Ud^doo# £aa?d dew ©qjF^) dov/aQ dots? jitodg) 
dodrioa ddao«d;aariod)&©. edd d^dddo dow$Fd ga^cdoFdod 
dojsO dowado dij3iF=(yt?ad) doto dod^ddwd ^d^ddjiddodo 
£ydda doga?5 doto^Fd^? 4& d ?3odyoa ©dotfifcdadda. 

doewrad^oSja^rtritfod d^idO dojsSdw ^ ©rod ©$da doga^ 

dOtOtJ^Fd^l/a^ dOs/aOddo d 0 CO 2>t0^ ^ djdddo dotOt^Fdijija^ €A/3fodt03oO 

dodo ^?$dosac&o^a. di ©q^ do^^S doaoatfdris* djoSja? 

rtritfrioa sSjaoa^otaarto^de? <aodt? doto dzsad^ d^doA^aanda 
J^do. 

tfo|| &a© | 

^odoaadfl sSojaO(e 3 ») djaort djaesaao || 

:§pddca wd^ taario | 

99 

3dort® tdw^cs^ tSucsaoddcsado || &a©a 3§dd sadtf zw j| 
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«ro|| dJDOofc s$ojs 8 c^d,3 ^os2?5 s^owriood^o | 
©{ddd^do fcSO I^SelodcS &reeddo4 F *&•> II 

osocrfo tpatf;5?a^sD doriddoridjsvso^o ?>od a? | 
o®od rioJ&o cSriea sredcSdood usdoat^doo || ov || 

(&ra«j3 3§dd s'axl^ ) 

s3o?e5s§^d addo djOifcedd^©^ daojdo^as^rttf esqredaodwjj 

^ dw d esqSFd^ ^d^d^aeiA d?^ao. &$o dd djsd©<5aJi 

dd,d© ^dod©otod dw^w^d yuddro^sraA (s>ddF^a®A) ^js^dod 

fcafid c &&©w^d’ aod3 fcaoddojsddodo desd, add^cdo sroddoscS 

* 

a®d tfo$tf$d 3o$^d dodoc^d aodd d^a®d &ra?daod odo 

esdcdodd^ s&etfd. gcsdoSo? & dojsd^cdo odojsQa&^dJaad 
dow© dojsodu ^ w^ddocyjd© eqid® djaecrio ato^n^ddjsodo 
edododdorod© d^wdidod ^d^d^sraA <ad? esqiFdodo ddFdo 
^au. doocde® 3 <3<do djOjJs^ddOodojs dJsocrfos&jB©, dtf^sS <5^1, 

dot3^o«, erod^oSeddde^do dodo djadfrad a-sdeSdood do® 
s^do^ eroddrods^A &sS3jdod rogddgdod d^dji dow dorad&s^ 
do&3d© 4 °«j *>od3 ddijsso dow es^FdfJj^ tfoQeddd© ae^d dou 
doesd^ aSftfd. se^rtoSo? ?»a©^0 ^ojw, dow dored^ a§?^ criodo 
*S© &ra?dd vutSFow ^doFd^ ^d£© do#o3oow djdgdsk^ 
dsSrtEl oM ©dojodd^J®, 3o?<i?doddood 'aOcdojj^jsd rid deeds’® a 
did ddd^ wradaod do®ocdod>ws5 dow© dojsSdw $, dJsooio 

* W O t 

otei^c3®d8j5odi doc® (&®?d, d^dyi, djadeoadodo I) dodo esqSr 
a8?s?dr&ft? w^aa doodow azjlFd^ dWtSs&a? es$aa edofod doio 

qSFdcSo aS?^*3?&a? oto^djs s^aado^a^. 

es^Fd?ao^crera (3{&a?reij5?$o*>c9) €>eaad<9?5 as^ritf tf^raad 
d?ao^odj^o £>?wad3o3ioto ’ffcidjjd© a. 3 dg- 

ero|| dof,, djsttodo^ ^aesrtJswJ^oS^o ?)cSdooUo ifoitf, | 

^js^rt ^jj^oSio^i rti^ofoodd ? >s^#.d«eo* €^djii || 
jo^d fsac^ofoo ^jsesdiarao djseeSoao^dsSodo j^d^l 
^o^d^tSj w’Hdofc&swF'S dosoojosjosOSoiiodao || 033 || 
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•0) djCft/aeridgakos sdojsQdw d z&radtfo^&y. odd 

•adoddrt enafoSidod estred aow^r^ rag 3odowdo;$&y. 

& ^ao^ori^e £$ x e$$Fdeao3§o3£®d ws^s! a. d0- 

tfo|| ssdfloSo^ lo^da^d | 

sdojsOodo &3?doo$^cSdot$&?>tfdo || 
u^odos? 3dotfd(S dod | 

^o^ao^r^ ^cjd^s? 5 ' || vas || (w. a.) 

aodo dojsodu d$>. d,o3«fc?hftdodek. -ad 
c^d djsortcdo ^js? Sjcj $$t$C ssedotf iSdo&a?” aowol ^d^afc doa 
&d tfjsewrttfo doyft doyo&sB^o^do^. o ^jseesrWo doyo^oo&'a^o 
srsd suodddoe^jsoddoi a^dod dojsocda aodd s'ds'scOood sojsd 
s 80 d (<OoW$f;$ ^ d^ 53-3 ft do ^) do) &adodo flooded ddojjso^ 
ri^do (treSodo) £ i^do^dosg. d^dg &»eroritf doyo$d 
djadcrio aoSodoo ^ds'so&ood aae^o^nadodOod aO dojsotfw#^ 
^daac&o aoM^rdyd dos^d yqJF^s ddooKdasrto^ay. 

ade e^F^ao^cracsd «• -3 dg d. yas- 

do|| yddo ito^eeo^etfjsodo tSjaeesddaSoo dooortodo^o sdojaQrlrao | 
a dodo &acso$crioo dooeddo^d^crioo riydoo || 

aoado doodd swwSodoo ^w§do dojsft^eesodo do^tf | 

•Sj^lS EfcOjJ^C&cS ^poiOj^O 53^&3^J5?^3 o^o || 

d» ddjdso/s trecao aow^F^) ddootidFrario^do. (dooodoio^do^ 
Weidaod a?e)t3 aSjsds dooddo.) 

ts^dosBci^dcdo ©^oifraqi^OTrscJ w. on d. u&dg- 
do|| 5Sj3EScdoy 5 '^oort0 | wd^o dooado siojaOU o$ doriF^ d | 

w v 

ss^Fodra?? d?d^;#o d^srado wddo rtrt do || 
tfci rtod^o dafto?o&3 o3oow waoo&^ijeidoo^Tradoftj So | 
^c5rtjsocsc)o<id urt Bt dor ddod?rao ?radoF dJ3&s|*ido|| wa. J| 

& dd^d^s avei^^doo djstioSoo^ritfJSj jJoortaJ^d^ d^s^n 
(doo&do) ts^caoiayjoi (dojJOdU^o^) aotoidF^ ddoowd;roftdo$$do. 
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esdrodcs ao^dod drivers es^F&s^oaead 

sdojaedw^ wtxfto ©$533 (^cSdaeso) dozo ^d^d^TOd 
esqSFd^ aS^wo ed^d&js^dos^do. & e^Fd? d^dg food 
^rel^dod do^ djC&rafrirttfwjs diioo«;$;3 , 3rta«$rio. da% TOri^d 

1 sdojaSay. droo dow d,o3ja?rid0 sdojaQado dow dto£ zraoiodo. 
z3do do do ezjJFSo^oo do/sodw -S^dad zSdodw d to aodc&F^ ik>o3o 
dodo e$Fddo 4 djs^doo ^rao^do^tf esdsaddd^ ^/sdo^do. 

ew|| dJaoodostaraO dozdeariododd do^daeao ^0 | 

§cdddoo doa^dddoTO^tt^ddoo ddod^do j| 

(d^Fd^d^o^^ 1 2 . w. a. d. vv.)'2 

djOi&erideMa d-reocdodoJSS dowcd#^ dJsoaSo iracfto dodqiF 
dd^ ao^o^do ddooKdTOAdi^jdo. 

dod^y^dsrod ttrifs^ddadod «. 00. d. na. d£>- 

do|| Kdao wodado d^d^od docdoo^o qk>^ododFoto k | 

KCFd^woFo ^odosj’adrk'*' dP^wsaiooo rtoFri doja |l 
Sddoao 10 ,§dorio:£> d-sriow^j^oo d’^K.do 3d a3? | 

-~0 —A O oO 1 

dod^rado ^Bdo ^ 333 dd dorado doa^d’e^cdoodo || oa. || 

■di d.o3js?ddOdoja ^odo^dd^ja aoja^d w'scdoja, ^raoa dcdoo 
^dsrandoo dojaaddod^o dodd aaoSoydo®^ dodo 3o^o^)do ddoo 
tsdTOf\dod)do, odd ddae^d^ skoaoddo dow dio # dd oSoode^o 

00 O TT V O 

jrsd do^dooad)do dowqjFd) dja^ofo©d. (dojaa^doo*";^ dooeooft 
a&esd^ (.idoTO^.) esddci 'sScdooa do^daoaoioo®^, .Sdodos^, 
do®^, dodjs ao^wdodo. 

esdad^aaid dooS^cdod^ djaz^od dod^Fdg $00 dojaQd 
U,o i do wodd esqiFd^o &adod cSoo tSdeSoioadoi doto d o5jseriri$ 

“ A c O 

1, s5:$o«) a^Oo^) eruc»8jd#rt^g siraoodo' riojaO dotio sksDrt TtfowotfriU^ 
s&go cdoa&^cto, & rt/ototridd sfcjso&Wjrijao <aoi& ftcfo distort j 

stootfw ^ a$e3$s®533ftd^ck. 

2, (•& arssScOood dood/co^ fcri 
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dodoloSo? d©° oiou ^o3j3?rirt^ do& crio 

do©sracdoFdo jjrari&Sosrad^dg es. as-ou- 

S 53 |jd|| oDcriod^d^d&ra'tfddodcdo ^d©^ | 
wscrtoiesSatf s^doFdoi || 

Oe>ofo3j3?&3rttf qrao^ddo ;§f3^ doo^tdo sasdododded | 
^ododdofod©?^ #des 2 || 

4i 3dc&ra?ddtf decdosssd dooaosW.ol <aoW d o^ridtfoja 
sdojsedw^ iioM^F^) ddooKdOTftoSo? aidodldo. se^dcdo? 

dodcredjscriocsd do^ (didj2?$d$oid'd d-recoio do^Qc&oi aow 

•m 

d ) o3js?dri | s i ©(dojs djsooio wacdooi $<doo^dj33Adod ^ow^f^) •Ai^ds's 
aoSo? aidc^do. fo?da3oe odojaeaydjsod djaocrio dojsS 0 O 0 W s-sdd 
d^ ^oSjs^dd^wjs dosocriotraoSo <o>ow$f^j addootods-sdodiao. 
2o?d do?UC3 5A)C333odElri^© £JD dOJSQdW €, 3o?tf2?$, «2C£tt OoWdF^ 

OO ro on tr 4 

ddoosidauA ogp^dddo^ ^osdo^dwd <a©cdojs eddoo&;d;32AaiJ3d©, 
»3$^ auftaixBd© ssqfos es^^dssAoired© raw. 

■dd^d^iidicdog) 55OTF^^s^ds5'50 : d djC&raeddtf© doosodw d 
doteiFcriosTOA doiraeAd© dod djs?d *ioeo d^d.dw tfja, dooaoc&ow 
d? ssgj^f^dw ^ doWo^^dwsoido »iodo ervsfodo^do esdOj «d 02 ^ 
dodo 38?<de7s do $$»«>>. ■ad^ dorcDdw d© o aowodo dedd? esesd? 
ioota? dod^dddo^ e^Fd^^asesd ssdd ^ oW K^ds^dd© 
aooadod 4i dw d o ^ow 6?d^ djaddjsdo^do. 

&. sosd. 

(«a^) 02 £si a. v. d. aso d d^d) 

d^doddo ^d 4 dod* ^edold we^de^criod^ &sfe3j ^od^rd© 

(1) *fi^2©dridoddoo dtsddodcdodoFddfdo^cd^ ^©s£o 

.dodtfodoo, ^ou^dod w^ddoos? 1 So^^Sd^^*^ 0 ^ 05 ^ 0 II 

do^ ^d^sd^d^FCdo tt^ft^^deawd aods^ddesrdcdo©- 

(2) ?3o^s^)ddOncidKd?i^! r cdiddo i dFd'd^d sssdod^Fqid 
(■&Oc)d) ^^odooMdooo 
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efods^ddddo &n>d&3dod$Fd© 

(W. 00. d. V3.) 

do|| dot^d^odddo?*} I 

....... 

riddori'y*' doiotfow asdo^ rtss’seTSSjori^^ 0 ^^ 0 I 

vJ Ed a 

dddoo's^djjiratfdowtf II ov3 || 

(rt?5?««)3Sori^o^= Scearssjsddo^o^ ao adto^odo.) 

dodo «adodd> So^ddEO dsL. i d cSJseftfcdodjL. 

o 4. O 

^ dw jiorf^qasSrt >5?ogdja (dd.do) *d^ rf^rfdoro^artto 

eseo?3e ddo, ysd.ri'd© sodedsstift d,o3js?Pin)doddo. essod do?L d^arisrjs 
t*odddo ■ddrt's 1 * © a^oSjaen&doddo. tsdd -add (dorados 

dodrioQodotoodo ■adoddd too adod 

d©j5, a^iOs^ritfodews ^d^ftdo^do. 

di dto d d^oSjserlrWd^ ado&Fdo^ld^dosdwo dod^dd© 
& dw d djC&a^rid^ sskirfo ddsrartod ^riF^sra^Fd?^? d^dd 
©cdoos tos^rt ddo^jdd© S)d?d^ 3 dcdof : '^)oWo. d^odd dod^ddg 
dta^qiFd^ dcsFOSodod * ?reqSdrisk dd?d^nd. 

*crad doto dw^) t3?ddo aotoqjFd© ^crioo^arartdo^d^ dod^ 
dd© 3o©^) djCSjjfriri^ d^oWori^js dto di^^odoos dosddo^i^). 
dod^tpas^TradFtp^docsrad st>s?t3-sddo dodoreddotfJd^djd© 

2»dJ3©oiineoii^o, de^Fdod d.ddrad© d,o3js?hddod ^otiddw $, 
“ aodo<§ dorariFo ^sodo^doo^^dooF^^t^s #?dos5Do $os>sras 
(d o-d. a?) aJoo^oiood^d^do^s fcosijcrad^dgi? $d^JOo&tosoFs 


1 . j do*. 4 fSoio djC&retrtrt^g »ti3i!!iB!i^ d,c&eeArtod rtodtfSr&c^dja 
^oSjstft?!^. «dd ssadoddj «cio^ M&33, 

dradrfe^oJ ervj8o^»a8oc3sdjdeoci edpSo^ »a a wfiacS, 

g. eqSfS^drtf, rowsridc^ xsQtfrtvzti fi^oUart^ ssijtfdwrtsk, d,o5jj:rt 
rttfo, dosdas&isj tfod it) d$radoi>e atftd;3tAd3;$4. 
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(n-04.) & djOljsfrtrttfdciduja Anaida ^ t5?ddo ^ow es^rdod 
dos^d ei^F^s d^dess^ ddio«d;ysftddi. 

dod^sdO d^d roftdod cSuW^ari^Odorf ddritf esqiFrt 
<dd^ ^dod ^ottori^O ssdoddoSoA ^asd cyadoSorva^oasd^ ddp 
dti dross's ft d^dd TOftdo^do. -add djs^drtFdg- 

sdoaotid ddj^ori as' 3 -&?'§f : 'Kdo(do)ddJ 58 | 
^s^d^dzffad^esDd asioa^^A^);^? || 
tj^KraS *!J 3 SdWd^) l *?oTO d^^a^OdOS || 

(ffso. 3. djsdj, dd^. °>o.) 

■aodo esaoioS des^Fd doafod °Jod 0 a3s?id ^oa-sud 

<*> vJ ■q) Z) 

dodJSFcdiddri^dOj Jdcasw, d d, drosori, a^-a^r djsdo^ft d)tf d 
da ddd/tra d?s? Aosd, dad, j^tfoddoaddc ^oa^wd $?d^ ?o?odd 

dod^i, do ^a^ododdodjs 3o?$d. «£> dd ,535 ft s5,rido dodo 

7 on e jj on ej 2 ) 

dodo,, ^dd dcoodKi dj3,?AdO “ a^q$j3» do^rtdqresS?;^ 
do,riojoo«ooFa Ad, ds ||” aodo i5?yodocd beaded tdgdd doirepcdodd 
ritfjta 3S?s?doddo. adeod adod&oad^ doddo^ ifcdaftod Aosddo 

‘A. 

sfid^do aoCTseftodo. esdd dod^dAd/Wo dJ3^ Aosdddo^ t5?ddod? 
3o?$doddo. -d5 wdobAaed^ s^an^cSritf^ adadodddo Aoaddai^ 
h a .fi eidcdosro^pddo 3o?s?doddo. edods^jc^doqSaioO & da ^ 
^d^d^d tt^rddo^ aS^d, 'addo do^^aslri d;odddoa esqSr 
d??^ dooso^aftW^Ajsodo i Aoad, dad, s^^odda Mo dojadjs 
s3^ e^t3B<§rS d;od (d^r^d'so ts'sdodo! es35o^d$?c355 ) gAoaaeod 
$»dA, d(Ododdd&. ^?^od da rl^odo esdpaddo Adda A Add 
<3odd oidgdoddo, aodja, adda ^ esd^-^doddaaft d^o3oodddo 
isodjs 3o?s? Ads^ri^^ddj aodo AdoFqpado3oddJadddo<_ doaadod 

^od (adzdoddeira, ddpaa <§dorioddd<fl wd dodod^ ^ou a^apd^, 

• 

1. £Oa33&5ofort Ofo>$ 5 J 0 £33^01)3 ^OC53> 02j*C3e)8, 0&& 5& ?$W 53383e)t8 

* ^ M fj ' ’ -° <*> 9 ca » 

*9^ sSo^tas rsi^e^ *5&) o ofootf 

(afc, cd, (si rtotfqS (*. o, o^w) 

rtsi)< 5 e (v^, **• ^*) e?a r (^, o, o*v) II 

9 
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wd 3o(tfdod?h.) ^d^d^d es^Fdd^ 3o?^Cu. 

dOOod do dFddO, — 

m ep o T •, v 4 . 

i “ tfjsedjaod^g&se (dodo,, djs?^treaojO $ sp^d;!? | 
dS33Ft5adS0&.?c^S7?S do,?^ ^^eoSoJe || 

JSjJJ 3^do £o3ci O^Jt)dO 

a“ ira^re^o d^j^ijs? 23-ss g 5 * 3 ^ $dl f^do^s I 

esajdo^d js^oSofpes do^eSj^e ssrejs* - d^cdoi? ||” 

iiow wtpsd&od £>do?ododdo. ■adccd dooso^n 
ud® j«odo dorid^ S?od do^^K^oiodfSozoodj droa^ ^dowdo^ 
dud ssadde OTddJsdos-s dde^ddodo 3o“s?X)#jsodo i3?&3odood 
tsesodod OT.ddodo 3o?tfdcarariod:au. do&sw ara.aoe^'sdfrad 

Z> ‘ °° ^ 'O o 

&?d73s>,£>ooioo 4i ^os^dwddo, &>eri ddeddoddi. &d<§ doaf •a 3 

<kA <0 O ^ 

ioodd w^£®dd^ «3?dcdddi iiowodo w^d enj£d «$F£>d 

ddoiodo^ doqresrsddoioSo? oo?s?dod^o. 

UfssddFd^ffsddo di? Soss^dcdos sdocssucpsso $ec3^s (& 
&ou3, d»d d)Ooddo zdo<roud ded^, deodddo.) do ad,^ o 

> r o / ro ejj a -o 

2pc)osi£5? ^ ojO^°2j5d^o ^ro^cd ^ 53 c) r( C\) 0 cf odJc) 3$ c) t&O i>j 5j do. ^JCjOCjOoCd 5$0 £ 

dodo cfooScfc.) ^ sJ«S {-adasraci^ ('sSopsi, «aow 

®j 7 on ep 2 ) - J3 q aVroeP 

ataraart s^ori qrasoa^eeS ©23** eoodo do^eel ao&Dftd.) 

^ocjo aSe$ s3i ^djssdrfdo^ “ jtoerfjaori ” ^ow adc^ 

^C3^3o0^^oiw5dfc^33oqsa^ja? sfc^g (^auortooio^ ?JS^ 


X. otosido rtja^stooaste^ ado^d^?, afodnatf stoaf^ci) 

(^odd sfc ooow qs-sstosrctfri eszpsd&ori distort s&reg;^ 

ctateda ao&) eqfr^dF^dsirc&rijddo.) o3o^ wwadrttfd^ 'fc^dod&ras *ss3do 
sk do. 

<y> 0 

2. s^ssAak $dos$?>od afo^ds^rt g[i d oOocfo a5ddo # 

&4d m *°& ^ortofcdg esj^as&ori afc^ctedo sfc *t£eJj&fc#®«b,rido.’ 

<dodo &&ft$dD&dd;E^>Aok£> toori^ft a5?^c5. 
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tfjjoadarfdok do^^o 1 ) d^deqreds $o?jdod 

d^O) ^j^J3!Se)^s5os'30e dd^JSS^K^ ^^^(dolSj^odo Ep^sSodOi 
■Stf oi)d; J^sfJei dcftoode?? d^daocdcddoto ^>€)cd^o) dodo ado&dod^o. 

fioratfl^eafcoSow esdod^^cdo©- “ fk^djsod^&secdosb ” 
<SoW dd^dod db ?z|.d wgesdsJ^ dd&& ^d©orie dAd^dod^ 
oSdodddo £ 03 ^ 0 , adritfijSo, tfli^jsoSoodddo dwddo, sdo^ 
sp-ssSsgjSid^o ddzp-sdoood^eojodd^o »oodo b^fso?# ■fccra^ 

dto ^ duo ?fdj5?« £o32s=(£? <>oodo &3riodd?o) 30odo 4 ^ 

^So^dod^o- 

Bdidn^w^Veiddjj^jsd d» ^craddw d 4$fji,®ko^ ®$ F 
dd^ d 3 ^ 3 ^ 533 ^ 3o?s?y. wd -Sossdo ^^dowd^ 3o?$«g. «dd 
ffstfcraddo 2 TOoddw s^dd ,e &c 33 deo 33^,4 <33, ft d.oJjsenfcddd 
dowodo woira d^craritfodd? ^tfcootodosjdo. &>{rt dod^^ 

d© £ 033^4 *2^, ?ra^o, K>ed siradeoid drard/Wg s^^dw 
doireFoSos«»rk sosbdOTft d.oS^ndeo §3,co4dodJ3 Bdodsosfdd© 
dJ3^ do ?K^S3$rt d^od J330CT3©2jii?d do ( 2^233 JOjO d do do SoeVWjl^ 
do4c>odj3 <§s?dowodos3o5o3o. 

& $033du4 d^drardcdo© luoUoireh wdo4)d©d eso3s4)d 
dcsF^oJo© doto S3dod $033 oiodo tfoeo OTdod cOcw do i ddo dw ri 

00 Sd W O 

&3dd d ) c&3?ftd%S3 J do4do. 

£,. «d^ojodddJ3dd© #d3soodd© d^ftd 03K?33Ad ^eaddr 
dqiFddod wdodoeo^dod C5^d$e<rai3tfri °> dooo ssotfdg Bodied 
dg 7T3#d. d^oSosodo dd^d^ d^d dddtfoiod^ £ 20 , 353 $ ^C 2 ! 

1. <ag ^OeiSfd <0oa3d?tfo. doo dj es S 0 co Jj5? do ^) do, stfoCd «-osS 
!iud ^j«od dw nsrfjOsddd d.dojjSd^ £«v dew flood 4* doCejJrdo &a*s 
,*^•4 aWo^jssAdosjeo, o^d wfoarifSo “ tdonsjOfod^ad^fy freshen 

<ta 4 J? spd^sooatoajfs ” oow jobless *os^do dde^rtooiod^ jpo Acd^sdcJo «oodo 
arfFXidj^dj daewrtoo&d^ da* idoddco $oisdo (do «af &%>) oOowodd^ rt,«s!,d» 
♦rto^tfc. u 

2 - s^ 4 #js? rii II (vao, j % *$^.$ 0 .) 
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otor\ kawdoddod dtfdesd© ©o^8d)dd®d do«dd fcdofoda. 
dcSrdod daofoo- *_• 

cSsSl^O ddFd^S dodod^dCSfSaiSpaddsad^ 3^3030 | 
ejodjdozdo^^o^odji^ sa^addco sadodt II 
doioFosa^oSotps dd^do ^ado^s -ionics ^io | 
dona, ofoao^ ^d^o^^esadodd? || 

[ (ddFdd^s) addcdojo© do^saftdod d^cddood (dodod^ricg 
fF3£fra;K3 r ) sasg dodod^d© oOodd aBoriddo rtodddoeo <addo wdcrio 
dodod^na-sojo© $%% ndadc^doed (^soac ©nad^) fsaedortofcjJ^ 
*313^ ( d^ d °) vsradsojssdjse esnacdodo. (acrioonadod?) di do^d^, 
(tforfo^oi&^d^) (do^o*) ^©odona3odo a ^l^dod ^rtoJodd 
(do^i'dd^ ©odj) $©odor>o$o n^ridcdo© (&d«§) d^ddoado^nad 

(aodd tu^d aSjs^Oj. do^ dod^jssfo^doddodo spad^.) doioFosa 

d^ odo^s- dcdoFosfp'sddd^ a^ctiodJaaejaoadod (£oaij8) #oa^0od 
(■& addo dw d^ dna dFddo, doa3. -a© wdad saecdoFddo, tod 

a©.) (dts^ssado^) sdo^ eSsod, dd^do-dd^do, (^do) djadeo^do, 

(dwa^s) tfo^do (d^doSo^d) ^oona 3o^aar\do^)deode5c (tsa^dRa 
do#dO d^ednaddo ;oodo aSdo#o3oit)ddoah <aodd 

®a^j doona tfo^cando^dOod ofoad dc^dja tietfo^awdow q^oioF 
aod djaaddoan (dd^s ojjao.3) do©d ddoioo^aad.) ] 

*>ot3e &ra di *oaddto ddo^ d^oSja^doddo. & dd^d© 
■ftoadd adaiodod ddFdd(d4°d^) aadcd (tfotf,) tfow (doona da^, 
■d» dw ^ djad^sSd^^) eq3rs5^addo.) aoto do^d dooodd 

adoioddJ^ 3o?v*d. 'ado catsd wddodoio© ©ods^ddedod do 
ttjSdd^ dcSFdod d^draaaftdo^do. adcod £oasd°woddo eods 

4dd dowd^ d?oddd°do aS^tSetfo. ©©d ddr^id, aadod, tfow 
<add 1 HaaStdoioFdd^ -Soa^d^ sS^dewando^do. ?sa^) rfo?«3 _ 
aSetfd so^id esqina tSoaa© $?d^ d?cdddo aotooddo »oi*jg)dd© 

1, 4 * *0jS!Su 4 aeja tfdrtV&ra tfoto na;3o<S fcoatf-aorio *>w snskjj 

itart«fjjc<j5 ^ao^,*ScJ!3sAo5o? to&a.&jjGo, 
a 
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Kfow sSeitra ddoossdde;. . wdd 'adoddrt 

2d </J (Y5 * 

?ras3j3^OTft & dd^ aqfcao^g^ddo & S^dda ^ 33 ^$ oOou 
es^Fd^,? 3 o?tf esddo ssddrran eso^s^ddgdo^dddo acd? ouyvo^do 
ddo. wdodOod d? esqSrsS^ so^g^ddo di doSoFcdddo^ 

«d c&o&doddood .acdd eoftori ?o?odc<3dod mradaojsdrira d^ddo 

O 4. 

aodd ^addo^ ^odj^&raoddoddaad g-oadocd (£%cpOod) ddo^ 
dldod d^.o i dndali.do. *>ood<3 erusdslradrStlcdo ®add,? «d, o&o& 

tr <>J d v >J 

ddo tO>odd 59 art Laa5ja?ddo aoodo d» aa^d sai^oiordd^ aWoddo. 
'addo, da m. ^(xlo dgdJsdd^ SoriosoiorOod adodoe;.S3,dod “ £033 

v 4. «*5 oj ei O 

dona tfja?dodo” doeo csaW^d deddFdd) d d ,djss?dod)do. d? dosa, 

oj cj O 

dona rta?dcdd) ds^ds?? fsa&^ofo sjad.ris* dJBsreFdcri'tfdo, dorad 

«A vj <-1 O 

dddo etjdod ddofodd^? ^a^oadod ao^ri^dd esa^ai^Ado 
s^jdo. esdd-i dsa^dsTcricOdod “ ^d^oddrdd^i 1 * dew dd^ foeri do 
d^Fd^eiAdi^do- 

doll dddo ®ja?dr!djo3o docdo dddre crty r £>t>x c 4- sSrio I 

11 ^ O r> TO 2d 1 

Sf ddo aared* riot; du ^orios" 1 o 4 " gBTbdaaraort'stev 4 ' II 
dodo 4 " 390 4' 3esr ' 3,;: '’-- 3 55ddc39oi§dFoa^Jei53 4 ’ 2093^2^ j 
g.ddoo se do^oododoo ^dcdooddFo 4 ' tfjsddoc tSeridjsv 4, j| 

oo C\ I' 

(eo. 3 , d. vo.) 


1. rtoK Sudd), i!w d aScS.rfdoCo aSe'S’dcija n.^useIOjoo 

c^OW$FE>^ rto£d5) 0 frioco S^SgSftO^. 

rtetio (^o^djj ^d.do^o o3^r^r»«dci44. “ wh?&g rtow^rtv* 

?3tfc3 s3oetfd tfoe^$tfos3 ^sdodo. . , % c5?rt£>V3*S£oo ^croon^M 

s&tioj rioswe&F3c3ow?K5*$? f &&. w v. s». vo \ rim o rts^-^o^.d) 

<^odo f aj.jja^qiFrts? oDridraasW.^oloO ^dd ojj^^o^oi 

oo w io m cj * 

ojo©~F$d£&ojo rljcj ?id ” ^owd rtoacaritfdj fddcd^oi) oOo^ 

sioo^^j rtoB^i^ oDodo eqJrsi^ udadjsddj, — . 

Oe>&c3 ^ddOrScdoOd rtm o ^odd oj ^odo^oedo w$f 

. • 2- slkfc&dg <9<gcdo e^drt^o 3ujs« AdolrododOod rio&adtfdo siisdejw 

^ddcSodo dootd,^dgj 

mxvo* <N)od> doo^^doddi. 
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£ja?drt;3) d»riaod ($ddo) 2od©o (oooSo ) fratforto&og)d so?ar!s?o 
(ecs oao* - ) doo3o£do 4< dodd#j3oddo. (doakddo 9 ') rtotddo (srododdo 
aowoddo, ^jzo deo d ;dd drod riow do »ocdo dradFdddoddo) a&raes 
rredeoddo (^oaddotooddo, -S-OaOdeo ddo, aSr^d aired rodeoa* - aodo 

\ <A. O 

aoetfdoddo.) ddo^ aSddjk, dd&dcl aojsdric® iwori^dd^ (traa^ 
s^^ddoc) vjQ&o sodoo. ?tjiddjd (* 20^20 d dod^5Si$Fdd 4 ? ai© 
Afoddoddo) 20 ft ilrecdo (.-.s? %v. doc Ad; o') d^ridod alreertoS ddo. 
(ddoiooddf a* - tS o rtdre<? f ) [ado gi dodar^d© socisji «523e>soaioF 
^olio. — aS^&risk (dodod^dracSF^oS 4 ' essoid^sreo) do^od^d ricsdri 
jrad&dodOod fsredortr.yo, dcdd ssd) ?radrad<,;3sd s^odo ?ra£d 

oj d v 

^§0?^ ^dO^JOoOsO 2002 ^ do c^Cj i 1 v- d to^Odo ddoddo &0o20 (3 c) dodododo^ 

dv&ddJsa»3ow© dodcd ^ntsfraceid oOozooddx dlldoddo. ^ozo d 20 d 

"> 'il “<- U 2i O 

d dsdd rio«o dzo Dcd sradodddo. d^doddo. graft o3o? dod»^tfow 
y £i o t) w 

dtore dF^-ad ^reddo oOowoddo, iw if, aoftfdoddo. e©d ^ow do 

Q ^ **. 2d Ci t °°2d 

s^d) do'Lo^dodeod ddc^otctod ;3o©ft aS/s?rioa ddowoc^, daaJraft 

w V moo -oq t O 

■djredA ?rof^ d^cdoos^ d;rift d-re^rio^ddo dodo sdocsa^Fdd^ 
r^So^o dOd<§F?)doddo.] 

•d» do?© sSf^d ds?' 1 d i $?c3re&3wodo©dod do-ssdw & £o2>3do ^d 

**» Oo O to 

©rreftd sra^do oOowqjFddo^ tu^ff-re^o^credd ©ddodcdo© eiods^d 
to eoiod C3d©rvsft 'aodwfci.dod -ds Stra^do vadSrreftdi^.dtra 

>C? ^ ti TT 

dodOod Ti-sdrad cOTft dosooreftozio? *adt3?^o. esddOoioos aocdftotra 
dd eddo do©, tood, wft siradtrad Are ) d3ra ) c$ri ( s i do l t3e&3oirad^»j 
cradodood weossfiiftVw's, ^oocFSDOrtv'oo yftoSo? 'adde^o. ao^ddo 
?5o ^ §3^) duj^) ^c)&d ^doojje’Ouo ^d^d dd^vod0(3o^ *& so^ o do so o (raid 
ed^ ddososodj s^d) s^^drado^d L&ddo ooodo a§^o 

^ido »od0j»ira^dp ddcc&psjsraileraddo. SodooojoFd ssijin^oiodo^ 
3ojsdn^d©ddo ^osdrica escrttf^? ?iDddo ^oeo^FdOoiraddos? d^o dP 
Tradoowd^aw. ^osddcs «on^d©ooo» ^oio^nsft wDdCn-sftgddo 


1. wric5 <siritSo rioioFoiiiu * sSjadrtcs worts? »oodo eq^Fritraa sSfldrtdoJo 
wortsjrig wsriertri rido :&»drtt*oi> worcdri^e wB,o6oritfj *ot5o dj©^ jpyjsqjr 
wDJSensftdi^ridotoorido^ rioB^ 2«^*ddo, 
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tf&ofo o adoJ-dddacriod® atfasrt# ad®3,rt acadd; ? aaa dd.rt 
ddootsdrod vo^dd) d/sdodos-sddo. eswd sajadnsdodd;) (Sroddo) 

ddFdd, rodad, ^aDfiod aa3 jp^rtdgojaa ^djOiiftdo^dOod 
edddd ’add aiao^akFri© uSe'doddo ddFcra dori^^rt^ddo. 
wdadOod d* Sosddasd) dod_^d eso^s^ddcsFdcdag) 

d dad prided ewOTSodesd^do, sjo?o w eronsoodrart^cd esuS) ctod 
wa^rd^dodo Jtfcdodersftdo^do d ©d^jreddo^do. 

sross^dd ledooi dod^dda d'ddo. wscrea^.dad® aortas 

U V Q -dr) Q v Oco 

&isodo es^ritfd (ssa^dad doso, cp a dorter!) da ^ .d^oS-radd e^qte 
ddo^ adadod ssdd^doa t^okkrte^ (dod^s a^dacrio®) -a-ond 
da d adedod© Leri a3ad. 

to ro 

* ^ddidd.D-sdear^ed^ do (vd aoaodo 3dda rteda, 

as-sdod d s?) dcdoFos^aaoo (ao~3 eruad agoio d^dd d°~>, ?3di§ 
(esddeD doadododddo.) (isd+ss^-f ?A)-d. d) (1) d^^ate^ed? 
(d?^a3>Salo aodo tfSeddtD d?ododdo) dd adddd^as-s ddcdoFod 
dess^oks) edd-ra^d tfd^a rte'd^ dd ad^dd 

deddd-^ y^dLd&raoadodddo) a3gqraa~(;y?gdc^ djadoadddo) 
dos^o (2) -ocraddoaodo aodo d?d. ef0 n-addoradodddo £cre^do- 

sd^oodo ddosd^g o 3 do#es^c©^o 2 >de | 

■&D33d?dj3» a^oS/a? docf i^eesdld^ j| (d^dcrtdja?^?) 

(B) ra^d^dn^Lfg^go (wsdoddd^ L&adod dcrd&dso-ra d? da ^ d<§F 
do^do) “ d^dc^olreo as^Frisac-ccateeo” d^-^oodo d^doddO 
■Stteaadd djOSjaed^) (4) a3g$e- (aa^d® aodd dotetdqScdod'^ dJ3d 
t3ea?Sodddg) “ oioa^oScod^d^do^s Scraps ” ^odjsd--(aodo ^cte 
a3?od ^odJsddo^ddjOSjaed. (5) ^jadotS? (d^tSead^) (6) osad 
( 03 «d®cdajs) (<) ef^^c ? 3 (£o^do,cdoo^ 3 do aodd docas tfo^d^) 
'S'S doead? (ao5o do?ade&ra?dd© dted) 

aodo ■&D3^da ^ adrrted^ addo dd 4 ^gd^ojod^ (dcdoFo 
B^djodo^) ajgCjj do^ tfotf, aoa^Frted^ ds^dtfe ? ssW^d 


* *oai 8 -esd^c 5 d« 5 ir^JS «3 d»d^ 4 - 
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“ dC&FoSei^COO^S dd.SJo FTSda^S #05^8 ^o" doW 

voro^od 5o?ri ddsadod^o. es^ d^dadd^o^ (<a© *o«> 

3 da ^da^ 2»dOfi i^ca d^&dda doW WqSFdO-dcdaFGSaidjC&a^jdodd) 
do#ra?a3d dpsoi^d eiw,s^033j3 s ' (^&oia ddcdaod ^crfo 
dt3^ dCSodda^ do#a?#dJe>a£jaodadOod 2c ^ dfSo^dOcldodOod) 
^cWdaddJSirada^dF? «3 js ? qj - ^ ^ ?do ^ d ss‘3 (sdo^ sodort ddcred 
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By 

Dr. Chelnat Achyuta Menon, Ph.D. (London), 

Head of the Department of Malaydlam 

In this Ballad is described the fight between Taccoli Odenan, 
the famous hero of Kadattanad, N. Malabar, and Matilur Kunik- 
kal, a contemporary teacher of Fencing. The following are the 
details of the story : — 

Odenan is busy making arrangements for the festival at Loka- 
nar Kavu (near Badagara) , a well known Kali temple. Odenan is 
a great devotee of the ‘Mother' to whom the temple is dedicated. 
The Pandal* which is Odenan’s turn to build is completed. Mati- 
lur Kurukkal, a fencing master, who is jealous of Odenan’s repu- 
tation comes to see the Pandal. After exchange of the usual 
courtesies Kurukkal points out certain defects in the construction 
of the Pandal which naturally puts Odenan and his followers out 
of sorts. Words grow hotter and the conversation ends in a 
challenge, within next Sunday which Odenan accepts. Ponniyam 
near Mahe was fixed as the venue for the fight. Odenan’s brother 
Koma Kurup anticipates trouble for his brother as Matilur Kuruk- 
kal is a redoubtable fighter much more experienced than his 
younger brother and plans with Cappan 1 and Payyampalli Candu 2 
to keep Odenan out of the fight. It is a critical period in Odenan’s 
life ; hence their anxiety. On the appointed day Odenan is locked 
up in his bed-room in his wife’s house. His friends and Koma 
Kurup go to the fight with their followers. 

Meanwhile Matilur Kurukkal secretly interviews Kunhi 
Teyi Odenan’s paramour and persuades her by an offer of money 
to remove the Talisman which Odenan wears and which is sup- 
posed to protect him from evil influences or calamities. 

*A temporary structure around the temple with a flat roof supported 
by pillars, meant as a shelter from Sun for those who come to witness the 
festival. 

1. An inseparable companion of Odenan. 

2. A friend of Odenan. 



When the fjght is going on in all its grim horror Odenan sud- 
denly wakes up in his room. When he finds himself locked up, 
calls his wife for a*cup of milk. When the door is opened, he gets 
out and starts for the fight consoling his wife with soothing words. 
At the sight of the venue he makes a challenging shout 
by striking the shield on his thigh indicative of his deter- 
mination and vengeance. Koma Kurup hears his voice and 
asks Cappan to remove the bridge that is over the 
mote surrounding the battle field to prevent Odenan from 
getting in. The bridge is instantly removed, but that is of no avail. 
By performing a somersault Odenan crosses the mote and in another 
leap he is in the midst of his people fighting for their honour. He 
pounces on the fencing master like a tiger and kills him in no time. 
Tire fight ends and the party returns triumphantly. On coming 
half way Odenan remembers the dagger he has left in the field and 
wants to go back to take it. His brother and friends remonstrate 
him not to do so, as it is against military conventions for the victor 
to return after dark to the field full of dead bodies. But strong- 
willed as he is, Odenan goes. One of Kurukkal’s men, a Moplah 
who was hiding in the neighbourhood shoots Odenan on the fore- 
head. The foul play is immediately avenged by another belonging 
to Odenan’s party, a Tiyya youth, who kills the assassin by an 
arrow. 

The wound proves fatal and Odenan returns home helped by 
his brother and friends to bid them all farewell. In his death- 
bed he requests bis brother to transfer some of his properties to 
his wife Ciru and give a living to the Tiyya youth who killed his 
murderer. 

Logan in his ‘Manual’* has translated portions of this ballad. 
But that version differs from this in certain details. This gives us 
a glimpse into the lives of the heroes of Malabar in by-gone days 
and show how small incidents or even jokes end in big tragedies. 
They held honour higher than anything else and was prepared to 
fight on trivial issues, as they took to fighting as 4 a profession and 
pastime. Other aspects of the Ballad will be dealt with in the 
‘Life of Odenan’ which the writer is preparing. 

This is the first time that this Ballad which is very popular, is 
edited with notes with a view to arrive at the correct text. 


Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, pages 97-101. 
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NOTE 


In this article Mr. P. Krishnan Nayar examines the view 
that the Karika and Vrtti of Dhvanyaloka are by different 
authors and concludes that both are by the same author, viz., 
Anandavardhanacarya citing evidence from standard works like 
Locana, Abhinava Bharati, Vyaktiviveka and Kavyamlmamsa, etc. 
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(frlm* c^coro)l6)^(D>laQ)r^a(3(DD ms>®)D Co fDi6>(ro:u>06no v c&ocolc&bicc^ 

ro>lcD)3Bo o0cno <tuq0(di1c9s>O6)<di c/3fl^ao>fD0lgj. <TO^O(&ro>aJca&»o 

C c0>O(olc0>Oo O^O&JjOOQ/ extern 00661316)00 (Q_J(8CS2)Oc/llcflQo ? U mj0Ott)<0>(i> 
(DTg)<S>(8Qa)08 a^djc9)0(8&l ” 0^)010 O'y^iycO) 0 (DO a}3(D)J(DlJD66BOo a^c9> 

<9)cicorg)c9j66Qa o ^^^lej®gj a^gjcfboejaoloj^. coo©aj)ca6cr>lcnD aja> 
0occi)l c c#*d)_jo ? a^)OD yj agja^o oJcolcgb^^g, . 4 aJ) + rera/ agjcno g.ajrru 

gg^BCoc9a(800aa3^^ ^alc0£t} W * COO®Oj)aiD 4 5^0 > a^)OTDo c dto5)Jto* 
C3Q)(DTDvlaiD £ CE) ; a£)OHDO (0TO)<23C/Oo OKTlolgOOD^gjD £ a^^6>_y0aCy , a^OD 
(@<U0 (Tul^AolcS^CTlO© . (tDDgg 6>d03O5tt§ c6)0(0lc8>0c£>D(0aDo Qj.TJTO))c0>0(D ODo 
6^0Cb(D) 61 0113^06) 600010 OJO^fD) GOIOxaaOc0,O(D6)CT5o ^y<g>aj>OJOc9yo 
6)cfi)06ni ojjce^aoc&ofTD. 


* CO JO^JOGfiJOA© fiOCOo 30* 
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(sroaftlctDo 040 ^ 25 , om)f§lcT)ojg^^a 6 o <T>3^0DO(on^(^j06^Doo 
0 000 ) C ^(§loDCUf§0fD(75)^aaTl6>QJ 0 _JCU 0110 £JS 8 B 63.0 CDJCOJO«^Oc05(mD>l6)aj 
<£> 00 ^ 03)0 qjamla^o <HTg>cr)a 8 Qj^cY)ojajo^ ajci^r^ 

ayc9^5)(ZOo96acnDf5n^ u . nrujgjo <ft>36ro)d96>oo. 

# u a^mQ(2aioaLj^ayDcr)a3oj^aoo^o(g^«Qrno£9^j)o fcrvo^l 

ce^ojiLKSOD^joal” o^cro (mt> dl cnoifeocD (TfiWta ej qjo«%Jo <e>oro]<e>o(g5 
amo cm^roosaj^crojoja^ ojjcft^xaoceaaT^gj? t^ag^a y» 

Q&QA0(basi£\o fro;2y(X;oa7a0cm^ ajloiliiy a^(@a_Ja2xo6 55 

§ u ajj(Tgoco^(g(B^ cg;ocoocgfD (TU(2?lcftfty ojlcr)l(2ajoolfm8 

(@a.Jc 6 )OelcoeLia>jO(t)-ai(ic/D g^ldocoio^oo.” 

^(* 2 ) 6 KY) 

$ u a_ilajfOfiio (TD(o 6 o_jrcsaD_iaQ* roaocoteczyucn cO^LDbrnuco 
c&G(8£U ha iy)aQS(r)as)j06)CO ( d aD0rty>la^^ 
gornyoalcDO (®crica\)CB(g<3srr) Gcivoeoaommco” o^aro mroelaicn^o© 
roitolo^ai auo3(lo <£b 0 (D]ta>cmo qjcoToTI^GaDc^o ^ciocBai(abcD0iii0gi(03 
(85fa>O6)^nDCT)3r?y))^GJc0e co^y 6)(U)^\c^om^^o. gLQOaoco 6 rr)o qjcorojjooo 
G^jOSXU) €0jOCDlc0>OOC^2i3ceDaa)l^g ;; JCri'O©O (0)lxy3})(SgJ? 

a>jcryo(gejoa>,tjYO)lo)ai tf>ocolc&>(^o cycrninlo^o <D6n5(8aJ(03<8Srn)O 
Qsroono uocol^g ) 0 (mT)©lcT)aj^a^3iijo^Qai)o <^O(Dld&)Oc 0 >ocDf>>cT)crK)o cy 

CUTpilcBjO CD 6) cnono^ 3^ {Qj(2a})0COo c& 6v£\ ^ Z0'(U) 0 0 600°. (BTO) COOCOStD 

OTDQJLDO (mX)Sri](^2}06)6mCTTD W (BTD{JgOX)CDY^l6)d)0 QJDc9&6)ce3 06*^0^6)010 

a406)2), a>ocolca3DcdjO(Dat) 2i6^ooo(DO^oac51(csaTO6)aJ80rico6 cycoroO 
(gpcnno6)«fl)06n^° 03006 a-i^ajonruld^mo ara) ^qj^co>]q^ 6 >s ce>(at 0)0 
altacrbo eaJ(b (Zodoodoce) (3xo)CocBaiobcooHAO^d> orucyijQO qcooohcoo 

#ojo^)o 2 , «*c«^o<xyo 14, eocoo 229. 

■f c«jogjoafiJOAo &OE^oro>o 3, eocoo 153* 

J «toOJQjoa»o 16, *ocoo 229, 300. ^ 

^a>-iaj)oaftJOAo aa|^o«»o 2 , eocoo 88* $ ^}. 
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cftogjojo 6i(ta acoaloJoao)} na)j^d9>(olc«ffloa4(TO(0)osnt) 0 . 
ffliSjcooBaiabaDcno’ (Bi®OTissrtn06)6rna^61aj)D(0TDia^a3o (sroi© o_i®0(0)o) 
fljuo c«Jcr^(0criO(Dtanao5n§ooJOCTDo aiisldilgj. 

<§«|oe°(§sa6, aioacnab a^crnlaisxo, 

# U <3TO)Aft3la^ Q^CUO&JSjOffl-ggSlCyOOceiT^jO (Q_}<ft> ooysfrn” 

t w mYorr^srr^(ol«j)o 

(81fOOD(iEfe^TDOJa"g)(?>Oj.|Ot9agici)0 (61(0)00) fT^oQ_)aiCDiO)l(tn08” 

a<2)crn) ce>3®lc0xe>&l<o6 o^alcesoioasreoT) ojom®) — 

t w oQcojej3B30cooao)(DQ_jfj3i]@03j)02iaj) ffiggoaiajjajsaaooo @ai 
(C>)(®)) e<6c®l(0)O @S§0e U (SGSeo” $ CJD-lCTolajl^^cijSfDffiaOCr) 0)1(6 

arnlano cfcoo^(0)«m»j2)<^sn^®l(0)o ouaooa0i>aoa)@ 0 el8 (g-janloJoaiil^o 
aaoja.il 6> co 1300) a_io6iaijoejl e^rot] ®'|(0 )oq >8 icy ojcoio)](n)38 — ” go rascal 
c^j(ormli0crK)o6)a5O6n§ u (arojcooaaiiabaoab o^c930)2)0o9®1^6n§’. ®ro;cocB 
aiobcncno i$axila6 ®l®>)aao> ©aaie&s), ©coqjooI, a_i06iajoeil a^oro 
<$ctt)3cq>} ai)^3col^jlio)o9acro@o (olttnlcfl© <&>oay3®)2)(0>_io aulaoocrcnliy) 
©luOaODggO 033(2)0)0(6 6V03oa£p6>«J> 2)003«B(2)jJj. g) 3° (3SO0O 033(2)0)000 
l£)la^O)o33o 778^«5 )!o 6 81-j O35>(0 tBjOCgj 1(010389^0 ©(ol^jlffBOT) 83(0)3 

aikuoacrbo tfiiO&iwgo, org)o)CB03@bo)a6 i^la^oaoiio 855 ^(axo6 883 
qjsko (BYosajifflOKjjo aroojoolajciziooabo c&oejggo Qjorulao 

fffio®3<aj](CBoioao30TO (^criitwaono o)l(@aj].^l^sn^ u . go<3 a\iD)«5)lc8a“, 
aa U @S0el<feOoc9fflO (910) 0)03 03 @0 CD C10o (O)£2J2ll(06 9SB OTOCT®)®!) 70o3ailO 

2) Oi®i2)06fro“. coJcnlc&orocDoco;! iQjefwj^o 6)(03 asjdam} goajcoaeis gos 
o^asreono axroacnjooo orosgantarolaaio (rurorm ®>o)0)a30J@bo)®o) 
*®o§o qqjoIqq)® 0 6i( os o)3g^@o3oii(oirm]aiculcao t^crxioajsaoo rcnfflalgj. 

3) g_JG(0)3 O)3g^«(B>0 O3a936BB0oc9S) fiJjOOj sIojI^IkBCD) a»0^.6)S IQ)COXl 

(oralcDD c^otkj)! a@)$2£0D (Hr®0oo9a (^dicSjOaoi (0ig)®3a6n3ono oolc/aucO) 

alagjonD Q3®lce> ouoigoo3)^3®6n)3? (Sro(olo)o®6 <a>o®)c&>3<e>3®aa6o ®q_k6 
^oloau<o)algjo®TB>sa<fl33sr®o6r®' ; cymraltfeoiocii o)l(6saoo]ce®o<0>l®jcro 


cfeoo^-rtnnTrajffifZi^a^SLDOxiilftao 


* a>jc»joaejo<&o aag^oimo 2, so. 95. f aojo^josajo<a.o aag^oimo 3, so. 231- 
J *1. ft(s|, 0 (ao 2 , aocoo 96. § si. aag^oroo 3, eocoo 231, 
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©(mono oiliuoffilcflffloab a^c^aomWlgj. go's a\AQlrt$c98 u , <e>o®l<fl>o 
cSjOtocib a6)ooo©oaoa^(raorro5)oja3jl(o6 oolo&iQQ>aoGQ|o OTigoocBoiebcoo 
sxio^cb ©(/^©©OJQ-jtSiOoociDOfCsiDo farasgooffiroilsialio ca_]<& njocpjaocfij} 
<racnos)cucnoo ©rz)60Blff)cn 6)^ur^c03OsnooajTm@6)c93O6n| u cejOnTIcftoiQporiDQjo 
^)(oro)l(0cn£iQjo (m^ciacBOJeboDOjaJDgjOTffisanosjsrDcnoo (OjlcaocoliaaOQj 


omaj)06no . 


(Si©i®i2oi®0g3, ‘ajOGJ^fyaoc/oo’ a0)amaJO6>eJ (flioroltfeog^o 
cymrmlaOfflo i^sl (OT06XJ6truJ(®o_iOT»t5)1&jaa. c 0 ioayo®aio<e>o rruar)ea 2 o 
ffiejOcfljo a<j)(TO (Q-j(g)rtJ>(0ca£KOTO?ld^cTJ)O nruo©6K»onrroro608Oo(t5i6>nm 

( 9 >Offl]c 0 >O 3 }o Qj^Yrolocyo O^c0>c9i(ifflfg)c9ji2i06)i9rnmt) cry aj) c T-j)c 9 ffionE) 6 i 6 nsar) 
<fl>og 3 p 4 o aila^ffilcafflOQjnmtwgj. (fya^©>nruo© 6 K 5 )<fliOo afeocosauoc/y 
OTGaossroo? t&Offilcfeoi^criDOTTrilQafeo rruososra) cfroaysiaffiono ctoclQ 
eao) 6 )i 2 )Gcnoo (arnjflfflam© o^cftrtsaoaiffliao? c&oayosejocfijo, cruarjecojo 
®ajoc 0 >s>®molaj (^;oro?li® cod © ralcriD aoiftDtajBg a\jo83aa>d&>&6>gjar>g2 u 
(mD@)cnai^r)^ ; g_j«aaJO(X)oo)ajOsn^ mj(^iQj!206no 0 . 


gDOol (5 = jO^<WCU ( ^rmQgJ a O\J0(JUcfti6eBs)0GQJl (ZOO, (©ClQX)t9>0® 

Cffi0ffl36)S ®rg)aDCBQJ©bcrjOXLlOg)RS6)S <j9)OI^OTr!5)l(o6colof10 QJg6)ffl (BYDc0>CT)O 

«B>oeJ@rml£Jgp<aYtJ>aJ(ffi©s — a>0tey6BeOo a0)%gg) cMsroicOaOo. 


ratffiej&oaoil ‘ cry <fl^^cft©)ocu£ri ’(©"1(06 ©osssoosLiffiffiaboanofflsro 
cno (aToel'cyoi 3 asiaJ| 5 )c 9 j 05 ti% ®ai°ar>6iroab cfi>oafn)jyl(Dl<flacm, 

‘‘coJonliTxxwlcoelsroem < 05 Oc^OT(OYmjaol®aJc/olcrx> 
<ma)cocaai@bao8 c&cruj coo crnlsooooeaiabcng” 

a0)ano a_iQ)o(TJi5>ono o0)§tflaoo. u cfeocu)f!5it!5TOiJ6>(mo) arua£)aoQ>OGiO( 03 S>s 
or)aaa)« 5 itnl(o 6 oolffiaJoo1o_ptflQari@o (moajilffljy'DcuoQjaooQi cujcryoajj 
^jaiDail® 00 o 9 d( 0 ra) 0 (cs 6 <m®coo 3 ai@bcT)ai> Q^garaioKS nruorjemcno 0 <s«®oo 
caojoboocioocfij] eajljylgj” aQjonoofflrnsgjO (^^ftnaJe^icrmtaaijo ore 
(Ojjoo. «s>oQ^«y>OTm_ioo1®ajoolQ5io (mcoilcooetaajaocQ) auoo] agjnnoffl 
cnoasiacfljsac/oa^iooOiQjt&offio axjcryoeejoc&ffiao tgroLOcuo t8>o®lc0>O(aim 

«fl>aotn> aiJco)<3)cao®ao (aTogjosxui ‘oiajsejoaj’siaaro cyanDiligpcaoo ao<© 

QtfirfhomliagjcnDSa g» (Dl]^jatt) 06 mi O . (B 10 f 0 l]cr) 0 co 6 CJD-lCOjOSaJOt&o arOLDOlO 
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a)jroli0QQjOo fao^GCfasuooaAo 

Bjo^o) orio QjcjooaoizaaQ) 6V03 ^^^ojocs^lceacrro. (m^cncaaiab 
cogctoo96)OOo ((yoaQ)d9Qoaj<5)6n§a}nQ4o ag^rty)06n§(2rt3>c0)0Qj^a5)Qcr»'), (Btdcoio 
cogg* &cniroioo o®oo>osr!§laai)o s^ailojlcoiorn 

a>088(S0D5U(D<5)a{)O OlOdtoloflO (Qj^^Osmjo coIqJI 

QioQajaosno 0 . (Qj^r^ajejo (DO?^(Baooj 0 6>ai)O ‘aocoaikiooruo’ &aoo 
cOjoa^jrm^^oj c&ojl^c/ooaruonruaB'Sf&rDl^ goscQ]sn^°. 

a^rt5>OQQ)De4o <oo©(S<^^J(06)a{>o d^oag^Monruaflcoi # u ^^(§oojj(o6a^i 
Ganoips (B<0)^nrulr^jocooQ8 nruo aol <6)Goj(oa^(o5aj(m^ 

Gaoawo^oa^foil 5 ’ aQcn^osel^co ooo&ofl&Gaaoa^qyo (^aocBaJob 
CTD0rU0gl^B6)S (aroSllgjOCBJo &aJC^a^jy6>A06n§° 


4 ^moo^(o6aj(OYi^ gqoo&i goc^ja nruo{ojlco®fm <0 >®oj8 

OQ>C^JOO<ftto^ (0U}^](§ 

aq)nm coJaojOGOJOc0)(OYn>!(5)&j ajrolcftfcG^Oc&sifaYa) a®0^-o^ <0>o^l_a|)af| 

dBfiomgDo <Q^<$as)j<£h\ njf t^oolTOroiamojoJolojlfoa^ 

©aol^a^gocft o^oj” 'X&cm u)jcr^0(soi0c£>a]0d^^ ojooJIcoIcdo&o 
ay^ailcoiao&ocQ) <m0c/o3^6)(<JYm (BYDG^^^OfDcDToiliJi £ u (T>lo±ioacolaDrT5> 
nroaojQJ^c^o ^^O'mKxyaiDnoo c0)(O3^(Fig)2)>O(oqQ>o aJlcoo (^OQao^^Qjl 

tftfty GOD^d3>aJoai) , ’ agjonol^l^co (mT)aDOj^^jlfD]i}acm@o raio)ro coomb 
<ma*D^cY^agL (cyoaosrolcft^jso^ (mas)\codd) m> 

G@a0,DT0ilo)a{)0 <§)ft5)l3i)0CQ) (JO JOO^OGejOcfhoiaSYU) Qj)<800aa51l^ ^03aoI]d96)Oa5 
ayoco)^6)6n§cnDo QjliiiOfDlce^oc^nn^giZosnQ 0 . 


§Dg> GaJOQ(ocnfoai(Dlc&l(a 6 (HT^ao 000^(^0000060 c&o&Kutolcino <ft> 
c^lsi^om CT©ooD6nslonoGooaaio ©lail^lcoBono c93ao)c050a5o (Uaicno 
216)000(03 SirOl^OiOQcJl QDO©(OOd9S>30. § CJOJOOjDGejOc9)(OYO>l(C56 aQ^ODfol 
jyloldOQcro u a3ioejo ©0(BioorD)l gosrr)08 — n ag)orr) (HrojoocaQjQbaoaafeo 
aJQjSXOKO) c&CYOld^ofe (U)6)C$0 fc OJ«^Oc0^1©lol(T5) , (t51^ (@CU0tas)QJ 

m (Stoaj^joano 5, eocoo 16* 

f cojcn)o<!diOAo aa^o^o 1, eocoo 27. % «rca^)oao;o 3, eocoa 7* 

§aa # aajo(o»o 2, eocoo 62 * 
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# u qq)ct^D(c 6 coja^d^o^sm ojjo 
cojay o &> d& ©o cqjd ^ ro o o nru2rtfl!mas8 rtnca6 c&lo ^cu^noc^Gcfl^ycY)’ 7 

a$)(TK) aJ 06YTO)l(ol ^m^ravDsno* m>®) u . <8i®cocGa\@bcn5)ao c&arenc&orf) 
a3Jcr>lcft.O(D^cnorTD aJO6rcro)1(o1c0$mD(^ c a>JCY)V agjcm <&Ortf)d&o 

i&cnco <mq)0Da3aj@bcY)(gc^ (grogjocaros 

ojcO&Oj (m®(8&i0dfhdb0(Q6)mG!croD (x>^cn^jo(S9JO<QoSiOco6)m(Scn^o (gra^gy a_i 
O«0Q)6ns@°? ^S06)flD COjayO<?eJOc9D(T5Y^l6)eJ c&DfolcfbQ^O Q|rma>lc^O Q,(bO 
QQScu)dG)‘mccfo er^^laoTlce&crn arronojosiyo (Tua3©66T30o Q&jonimfoocbtm* 
o^r^osrr^ nro^oaocOiOpjlcfboooo^ 0aLota@§6>al>o oJ^ce^Tl^Goj^cnYD)!^ 
ce>o«nDCTO6rr^°. (grooj6>ccbOd9s>Q^o goaT^s c^osnol^ 0 gnq) (a_j 

snjcruoo jl_o^§oc^c^^d^rcnxiTl^oc^a^o<x56 ogyu>oaDo xiil(U^(2io 

(®ccs (gje^aolo ]1ca&onofefo . 

u gDaD 

cjdJ(T)1cB>d corny oJ(?-QJoajl(Fajjajmo 008 
cdI^hdo qqjooctd (Qjajranycgr^ qq>- 
a^oDrty>oo rruocr^ai o^oj QconD^aiooa).” 
a^rnoWatacr) £a.ote(3§ab iqt) coj^oco of§(trrrr^(X^(T5^6>nno a_JO6YQ\oD(olc0^(TO 
<ma> cojcnlcBjOfDajjcu^lcai) a^jaojocpjOcaaTrmlQej c&ocolc&ocyo qjfmtnloqjo 
Co 6)aJ si ^6)6n § to ^ oja^^og^ aycQrt&lajlaaic&o <8rq)3jao:)o nroo 
<ftayo aiaol<j9ftcnD6n^°. 

u (jojaS1c^o«coQ©6no(saJDce^o, a^ajLno — ^’(©o^si^c^CGryoaiD’’ 

u ra)LDDXLiOao aucnlc&ocos 2 nroo^l^csajoar^jcui’cs 

[(TUJ006TCyOCT)@l ” (©OCDo 11.) 

u <e>(o 6 oru a^ojoao 3 ay o^d&c^jao&cco g> a^eccc^oo — ” 

(©OCOo 11 .) 

u a4CD rr^ o^aioao 4 coaol ayocc/y (gjasHcosCioccn — ” 

(©DC oo 11.) 

# £ QCOa^o 2, eocoo 88 ; 89* 

( 1 ) cDjci2jo<2fcJoa»o aa^jo^o 1 , so. 33 . ( 2 ) s). &0*a<|)ora>o 4 ; So. 239 . 

(3) si. fce^^joajio 3 ; so. 192. (4) s], ae’a<|)o<o>o § f * 0< igrj. 
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il co)ux) ®(Tj)s>6KT>aj ajjoftrtsjlaioelooo cnl(@ajcc^@ 

€0)®aCDOaJJoftrt5>O 

oo, 1 cnaol ajteoajoaosoaj o^oj 

(eo coo 11.) 

U CUJCY^(^a5)0a-^ceyZ5)O 2 nruO(D(@ (80^0(10^)03^8 nru-ioo6ry 5> 

(@OCOo 11.) 

u OUCnlc&D<8(0 6tT)0a-jjce^5)O 3 (TU J(@a_JO (QjcOiOC/OC^SOnOCXl aJQOCOlCO 

oj(§oa\)(8cr>o ago^cdi ^ra^ojjcsrcr ) — n (feocoo 15.) 

U CJ0JCo1d9)0(D(Tty0(§|2ia3)8, <X»0 CbOaO 4 (Daol Oi0(30aJ0Clt)(£0QJ ” 

(SOC Do 16.) 

u cq)(o 6 oru q^ojocio 5 ‘<&oqj jna^ocr^o auoo) — * 4 tf>oaJjnrvjo<orao 
(To ag]OJD < 0) , 08 > gorml (ryayHa^aocoo ajU6>6>crycii — 2Dro>) -oi — 91 

(&ocno 19.) 

U (2CU)<T) (U)G)6)f@)G Li 6 ^a ;; ^(<3^ , ]ai)^2)sOCY)o , ‘rrUfo (TUJfo) 7 ) HDJOQ * ” 

(@ocoo 19, 20.) 

“ao><a6 (to oqojoqo ' d0)0ai ^oa\yo«5iK> nro a^ojoon’og — ” 

((SO 'Do 20.) 

U OQ)QOaO OOjao)cBiO(D8 8 O06T^0031MCS2)0ao1 ” ((SOC/Oo 29.) 

§D6BBl6)CD GUc9>(OTCftl^660lBlQQ?O(O6 (9TD§6)(T5Ym0nfTDo r^a)T0DCT)\'6«6>^(TlD 

(8(0)0000 cnnolgj. @D(@aq;o (^uDaalltZfbooayToile^^SD i2jO(@ao6t)o w . 
goaizoSlcoi cojao)c9>0(08, cojaol <g>(o6, a^cftrojilaiDsl a®cinol oooTy 668(8^0(50 
O^(t(8C^0<^^aJ(00(2(ic^a0)0QQ) (0)^6Ty (8(OlO)(X80 aJfOT}^ 

cfl>0(D)c9)a3(8^(X5o (^(mo^lajoce^eaa^^c^o a<8(0 org)§.(8sa3)06v?noaTO onxil 

(1) £1- &a"<3<|)oflj>o 3, ®o. 183. (2) si. aVa^joroo 4, so. 239. 

(3) si. ^.a^sjoi'ino 3, ®o 195. rSYOD^sl^ cu jcr5)ofi*3iO<0»(orD)l©aj ajoo 0 

cTD-i^io qy^cr^aoaDlgosno 0 o®r*> cross" . 

(4) si. &0*<i<DortBo 3, «o. 183. (5) si. ae"«<|)o(3>o 1, <30. 2, 16, m* 

3, «o. 211. 

(6) si. aa*ae^0(tj»o 1, so. 14, 29* (7) si. 0^0 1, ©0. 16. 

cojog)o<jajoAo &a"<j^)ortj>o 3, eo. 197* 

(8) si. 3, so. 211. 
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(8TpaI)$oo®a±!snr> cr)l(b(BQC^l^i1folceQon')ffi c9>0col<fl>Q$o 
cyorrmlcxyo ^coo^s^oq sirm&laiDsroagjo. 

o®fto51orc> ojgsxo, 

(12) “aoisoao a)j<T>l<e> 0 (D 8 arucy 1 -^ 0 roocsTb oj ^Q^ooocdIotb 
<a>OOL < y a ^l Q-jefrOcog (£)© ^cDflcBiaocnoc^ 6)ar\;0@o 

cryo «5>e1eo <6>Dajj<oar>a\yo aJi(D(2(^rtF>l<T^co){^^ 

i^6UjO ® ao o dd) ail f/>! cd D o cgrDejocg)^ s^aaio&aJ) 

^Q-jCP>lqQ)0O(T) Q^0g)g)QQ)Ck3J0 (§a£!D £J<S@£3QJ ®00>Dail)rmDQ §DCD>). 

(@oc r;o 34.) 

a®ml68Bl6VX> CyTTttnl(^0 ^Drolc^O CUJCIolceaOCDffia^OCCrjDCcil coI&($8c/d] 
<a©ce> ao©agj, 1 u coh©0(oi!o goaocyocuo — 55 q^ctd axJcnl^aaiarn 
(DYsiWj mcD^DOD 6icy ^< sqq;ogo6m?to §aa7lc3<3cTO rgrDQLinruco(crro7l(o6 a <grD 
(Bcaioo QJDni^ail(kooa3t38 gg,u51 oruJa&to aJIcycD^jojy” (@ocoo 17.) 
o®arDl«Bl©no qjtiYail^aoxio cftocplcfoa^tag a)jail<a>o©6>ai>o mucroo 

O-iloJCD 6TOC2)06)SmCTT0 CTlX^l( 2 } 0 aQ>) O JOOfWO)l(0)d9aCTnjSEo <SCDDc9&<e>. d&iDCDl 
ce>( ^° OJCOYD)]^0 <9*0a:>CBai{3bcT>O£L3D^(?a5o g003olco6 

ajcDo 0^^1oDQjao)O6ioD° (Bojon^iooilcolcaacTn^. (9TO)ce>cE!JO(o6, (mDdjo^L?1co 
O20CD000) c OJj cChCQ)] all $ QJ <xh Cll) jQJOCD ; cS)0 (D Off ) y ‘frU0aX)lrt5^3^sro^ 
%(TOLOoCDO(X)(O f <£hO(OC^ Q a O5)QA0<£)Cl\«%6)S OJOc0y6eB^g £DOj]<S>S <0>(i)^6>f{U) 
c^o^a5b3^(Ctml(o6 6)aj>8loi06icQ)§^ dfcOGrnliy' go0 OLilxuDcDsuatO) ^col 
cx^o 8^^(^c^^6m6)2cno ojlniocoldStSjcnolgj. §D(©ocyo5)cft>Dsn% u cuj 
co^o^ej Dd^(xnrryTl6>ea c0>d<dIc&qc£o ry(uro)1o^o cs^(T)CBai!abaD(§c^O(^06)6rncT^ 
rruonrul^oaocDi^gjO, 


cul <g)g^Ct6cr)OOQ>(i). 


(1) si. ae^s^ofcrjo 1, ISO. 38. 



NOTES ON KALIDASA 


By 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

I. THE BHARATAVAKYA IN THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

In the Bharatavakya of the Malavikagnimitra there is a refer- 
ence to the hero of the story. Can we conclude from this that 
the drama was written during the life-time of the hero, namely the 
king Agnimitra ? This is a matter which needs some considera- 
tion. The matter has been dealt with before and some answer has 
been given to the question. The answer is in the negative and 
very few accept the position that Kalidasa, the author of the 
Malavikagnimitra was a contemporary of king Agnimitra. The 
problem of the date of Kalidasa has been approached on the as- 
sumption that he was a contemporary of Vikrarnaditya; and the 
only question that has been attempted is that of the identity of 
the Vikrarnaditya in whose court Kalidasa spent his time. 

In this Paper I try to consider if the name of Agnimitra could 
find a place in the Bharatavakya, if the drama had been written 
long after the time of Agnimitra. 

Every Sanskrit Drama contains two parts. There is the story 
proper and before the actual story begins there is a prologue. 
This prologue contains statements relating to events during the 
time of the author. The prologue contains the words of the author 
to the audience put into the mouth of the actor. In uttering 
these words the actor appears on the stage in his personal capacity 
as an actor and not in the role of a character of the drama. Thus 
when in the prologue of the drama, Malavikagnimitra, the Paripars- 
vika speaks of Bhasa and other poets that have preceded , 1 it is with 


1. prathitayasasam bhasakaviputrasaumillakadinam prabandhan 
atikramya vartamanakaveh kalidasasya kriyam imam drastum katham 
pari$ado bahumanah. There are some differences in the readings, 
One manuscript reading dhavaka for bhasa (see Karmakar’s edition). 
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reference to tfre tlrrie the drama was written and not with refer- 
ence to the incident^ of the story dealt with in the drama There- 
fore, from the mention of Bhasa in the prologue of the Malavikagni- 
mitra, we conclude that Bhasa was anterior to the time when the 
drama was written and not antecedent to the time when the 
incidents in the story of the drama took place. 

The same is true of the Bharatavakya in a drama ; most of the 
dramas end in some such way as what follows ; 

“What more do you want ?” 

“What more need I hope beyond this; yet let it be thus: ” and 
then there follows a verse in which there is a wish for the pros- 
perity of the people. Although the characters are still on the 
stage and although these words are uttered by Ihe actors with 
the costume of the characters in the story, these words are not 
uttered by the actors in theft* role as characters in the story but 
only in their own capacity as actors. The Bharatavakya, as the 
final benedictory verse is usually called, is the word of the poet 
uttered by the actors in their individual capacity. This is 
the difference between the story proper on one side and the pro- 
logue and the Bharatavakya on the other side. In most of the 
dramas, the Bharatavakya cannot be interpreted with propriety as 
a part of the story. At the point in the drama where the above 
quoted conversation begins, the actors cast off their role as charac- 
ters in the drama and assume their individual capacity. Taking 
into consideration the other two dramas of Kalidasa, it may be 
noted that the Bharatavakya is quite general Thus in the 
Sakuntala, the last Act ends thus: 

maricah : vatsa kim te bhuvah privam upakaromi. 

raja : atah param api priyam asti. Yadiha bhagavan 
priyam kartum icchati tarhidam astu — 

pravartatam prakrtihitaya parthivah 
sarasvatl srutamahatl mahlyatam 
mamapi ca ksapayatu nilalohitah 
punarbliavam parigatasaktir atmabhuh 

Will king Dussanta pray for the king to endeavour for the good 
of the people ? It is quite appropriate if the author makes the 
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prayer after the drama and if the actor recitArit. *It is not quite 
appropriate in the mouth of the hero of the flrama. 

The Bharatavakya in the Vikramorvasiya is : 

parasparavirodhinyor ekasanisrayadurlabham 
sangatam srisarasvatyor bhiitaye ? stu sada satam 

1 cannot say that there is much that is against the hero making 
such a prayer. Yet it will be more appropriate as a prayer of 
the poet recited from the stage by an actor than as a prayer of the 
hero at the end of the triumph of his life. 


The Bharatavakya in the Nagananda and in the Ratnavall 
of Sri Harsa are more or less of the same nature : They are— 

(Nagananda) 

vrstim hrstasikhanditaii^lavakrte muhcantu kale ’mbudah 
kurvantu pratirudhasantataharicchasyottariyam k^itim 
cinvanah sukriani vltavipado nirmatsarair manasair 
modantam satatam ca bandhavasulirdgosthlpramodiih 
prajah 

(Ratnavali) 

urvlm uddamasasyam janayatu visrjan vasavo victim is^am 
^ais traivis^apanam vidadhatu vidliivat prlnanam vipra- 
mukhyah 

akalpantam ca bhuya; samupacitasukhah sarigamas sajjana- 
nam 

mssesam yantu santim pisunajanagiro durjaya vajralepah 

The Bharatavakya in the Nagananda is preceded by another verse, 
which is undoubtedly a part of the story. It is the word of the 
hero. The versq is : 

trato ’yam sahkhacudah patagapatibhayad vainateyo 
vinitas 

tena prag bhaksita ye visadharapatayo jlvitas te ’pi sarve 
matpraiiaptya ca mukta na gurubhir asavas cakravartitvam 
aptam 

saksat^tvam devi drsta priyam aparam atah kim punah 
prarthyate yat. 
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At this stage story ends and the remaining words: tathapl- 
dam astu, is outside jlhe story, I do not hold that the last verse in 
the Nagananda is inappropriate in the mouth of the hero. Not 
at all. This too can be a prayer by the hero to the goddess. But 
the only point Which I want to emphasise is that just as in the 
Sakuntala and in the V ikr amor v asiy a , similarly here also, 
there is nothing in the Bharatavakya which connects it to the story. 
It is only a general sort of prayer and there is nothing special in it 
to relate it to the story. 

In the Malatimadhava Bhavabhuti adds a Bharatavakya which 
is more or less similar to the Bharatavakya in Sri Harsa’s Naga- 
nanda. The verse is: — 


santas santu nirantaram sukrtino vidhvastatapodaya 
rajanah paripalayantu vasudham dliarme sthitah sarvada 
kale sant.a tavarsino jslamucah santu sthirah pasyato 

modantam dhanabaclhabandhavasuhrdgosthipramodah 

% 

prajah 

This too is of a very general nature. There is nothing which con- 
nects it to the story. If in the second pada the mention had been 
about the king and not about kings, we could have connected it to 
the king, mentioned in the story. 

The same is the case with the Bharatavakya in the Venisam- 
hara. The verse is: — 

akrpanam aruksrantam jlvyaj janah purusayusam 
bhavatu bhagavan bhaktir dvaitam vina purusottame 
dayitabhuvano vidvadbandhur gunesu visesavit 
satatasukrti bhuyad bhupah prasadhitamandanah 

Is it possible that Yudhisthira after his hnal triumph should pray 
for the king to be a benificent ruler? Who can this king be if it be 
the word of Yudhisthira? Evidently it must be the word of the 
poet recited by the actor in his own capacity. 

I have taken the Bharatavakya from the various standard 
dramas in Sanskrit and it is found that in none of them is ther^ 
a direct connection with the main story of the drama. In some 
cases the idea in the Bharatavakya is inappropriate as coming from 
the hero. 
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The Bharatavakya in the Uttararamacaritaljlrov^s beyond any 
doubt that it is only the prayer of the author arfd that it cannot have 
any connection with the story. The verse is 

papmabhyas ca punati vardhayati ca sreyamsi seyam 
katha 

marigalya ca manohara ca jagato mateva gangeva ca 
tam etam paribhavayantv abhinayair vinyastarupam 
budhah 

sabdabrahmavidah kaveh parinatam prajnasya vanim 
imam. 

Certainly Sri Rama cannot announce from the stage that the story 
is particularly holy and cannot ask the audience to appreciate the 
story as adapted to the stage by a great poet. It must be the actor 
who has said this and not the hero of the story. 

There are reasons to believe thc*t in the prologue the Sutra- 
dhara appeared in the costume of the chief character of the story . 2 
Of this I will take some other opportunity to say something in de- 
tail. Similarly, although at the Bharatavakya the actor is on the 
stage in the costume of the hero, he ceases to represent the hero. 
He becomes himself. When the audience hears the words; 

tathapidam astu 


they know that the story has ended and that the rest is the word 
of the poet. In many editions of the various dramas I see this pas- 
sage printed as: 

tathapidam astu bharatavakyam. 

It must really be: 

tathapidam astu (Bharatavakyam) . 


2. The verse in the &akuntala : 

tavasmi gltaragena harina prasabham hrtah 
esa rajeva du$santah sarangenatiramhasa 
seems to suggest that .the word esa means the speaker himself and 
not the actor appearing from the green-room. The words at the 
end of the prologue in the Malatimadhava is more clear on the 
point : 

Sutradharah — eso ’smi kamandaki samvrttah 
Natab— aham apy avalokita 
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The word Bh^ratcft/kyam here is a stage direction and not a part 
of the speech. 

It has been argued that the Bharatavakya is not a part of the 
poet’s composition and that it was later added. Thus the verses 

pravartatam prakrtihitaya parthivah 

etc., are not the compositions of Kalidasa etc. Although the word 
Bharatavakya does not occur in early works on dramaturgy, the last 
section in a drama is said to be prasasti and this is nothing but the 
Bharatavakya. If it were added by later hands we have no reason 
to expect different Bharatavakyas for different dramas; we would 
have the same Bharatavakya for all the dramas or different Bharata- 
vakyas for the different schools of actors. The very fact of the dif- 
ference of the Bharatavakyas for the different dramas proves that 
it has something to do with the author of the drama. It is also cer- 
tain that the Bharatavakya is mot a part of the story. 

The Bharatavakya in the Malavikagnimitra is — 

tvam me prasadasumukhi bhava caridi nityam 
etavad eva mrgaye pratipaksahetoh 
asasyam Itivirahaprabhrti prajanam 
sampatsyate na khalu goptari nagnimitre. 

Here the first half of the verse is a part of the story; it is said by 
Agnimitra to Dharini. 

At this stage the audience is accustomed to hear some prayer 
of the author for prosperity in the land. In this drama, one finds a 
new technique. Even in the last verse one notices the real story 
continuing so far as the first half of the verse is concerned. The 
second half is the statement of the author in explanation of this 
deviation from the normal practice. That is the force of the word 
“asasyam” in the beginning of the second half. The poet tells the 
audience (of course as recited by the actor) that what is normally 
prayed for at this stage (asasyam), namely absence of iti etc. . . . 
there is no possibility of their not being available in abundance 
when Agnimitra is the protector. This is the explanation for the 
omission of the usual prayer The word' asasyam means both what 
you must be looking for and also what is prayed for. 

There is no doubt that the first half is the word of Agnimitra 
the hero. But how can the second half be the word of Agnimitra? 
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Will Agnimitra himself say, “so long as I am jiere It) protect you, 
you need not pray for prosperity?” 

The only serious objection that I have found raised against the 
drama being attributed to the life-time of Agnimitra is that no 
poet would have written such a drama with Agnimitra as the hero 
during his life-time. The hero is portrayed in very unfavourable 
colours. This is a point which needs serious consideration. 

But is Agnimitra portrayed in such unfavourable colours in 
the drama? He appears for the first time as an able warrior brave 
in battle, firm in decision and having all the noble qualities of a 
great hero. In the end also he appears in the same colours. It is 
true that there is a sort of interlude in the middle, which is the 
main story of the drama. Thus the drama is a love romance with 
a heroic historical back-ground. No one is a hero in the harem. 
He knows what weapons he has to use iu political matters and also 
what weapons he has to wield in love matters. There is no compro- 
mise in politics. There is no heroism in love. This is what we find 
in the other drama of Kalidasa, namely, the Vikramorvaslya. The 
king there is a great hero; but he is the same submissive person 
in front of his queen in the harem. There is only one statement 
in the whole of the Malavikagnimitra which reflects some inability 
in Agnimitra as a ruler and that is the statement of Dharinl at the 
end of the first Act that it would have been well if the king had 
shown the same intelligence in administrative matters also . 3 But 
this comes from the queen and does not in any way detract from 
his greatness as a hero. The general impression left on the 
reader after going through the Malavikagnimitra is that Agnimitra 
is a great warrior, as great as Pururavas. Even Dussanta ceases 
to be a hero when he comes into the presence of the girls in the 
first Act of the Sakuntala. That is the case with all heroes. Kali- 
dasa portrays heroes as heroes only where heroism is appropriate. 
Even a hero is human and has all the weaknesses of an ordinary 
man. 

Thus all the evidences tend to prove that the Malavikagni- 
mitra was written by Kalidasa during the reign of Agnimitra. It 
may be that his son Vasuftiitra was a great lover of dramatic art 


3. yadi rajakaryesv apidrsy upayanipunataryaputrasya tada sobhanam 
bhavet. 
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and the reference ll^Harsacarita 4 to Sumitra having been murdered 
by the enemy in the (guise of an actor since Sumitra is a great lover 
of dramatic art may be to Vasumitra, the son of Agnimitra. 

The only other point to be considered is the question of the 
Bharatavakya in the Mudraraksasa where the name of the hero is 
introduced. The Bharatavakya is — 

varahlm atmayones tanum avanavidhav asthitasya- 
nurupam 

yasya pragdantakotim pralayaparigata Sisriye bhuta- 
dhatrl 

mlecchair udvijyamana bhujayugam adhuna samsrita 
rajamurteh 

sa srlmadbandhubhrtyas ciram avatu mahim parthivas 
candraguptah. 

There are evidences to .show that Visakhadatta the author of 
the Mudraraksasa Jived at the time of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty, who assumed the title of # Vikramaditya. Tlie reference to 
Candragupta can be to this real Candragupta II, with of course a 
concealed reference to the hero also. The term Mlecchair uddvijya- 
manam must be a reference to the Saka king who asked for the 
hands of Dhruvasvamim the wtfe of the Emperor Ramagupta and 
on account of this illicit love for the wife of another person was 
killed by Candragupta. There are references to Ramagupta having 
agreed to hand over his wife to the Saka king as a term of peace . 5 

The reference in Mudraraksasa to the hero in the Bharatavakya 
is no evidence of introducing the name of the hero of the drama 
into the Bharatavakya as a practice among Sanskrit dramatists. 
Thus the Bharatavakya in the Malavikagnimitra is a very weighty 
evidence for the date of Kalidasa as contemporaneous with the King 
Agnimitra. 

4. atidayitalasyasya ca sailti sam adhy am adhynsya nrurdhanam asila- 
taya mrnalam ivalunad agnimitra tmajasy a sumitrasya mitradevah. 

5. The following passages may be quoted: 

(a) Harsacarita : aripure ca parakalatrakamukam kaminlvesaguptas 
candraguptah sakapatim asatayat. Its commentary : sakanam 
acaryah sakapatih. sa candraguptabhratrjayam dhruvadevlm 
prarthayamanas candraguptena dhruvadevivesadharina strivesa- 
janaparivrtena rahasi vyapaditah. 

(b) Kavyamimamsa: datva ruddhagatih sakadhipataye devim dhruva- 
svaminlm yasmat khanditasaliaso nivavrte sri rtoagupto (sarma- 
gupto) nrpah. 
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It is not merely the occurrence of the nam?’ of the hero of the 
drama, namely, Agnimitra that comes in as evidence for the postu- 
late that Kalidasa wrote the drama at the time when Agnimitra was 
the king. No one who reads the drama can fail to note that it is 
unique in many ways. The uniqueness of the Bharatavakya, or 
rather, I would say the absence of a Bharatavakya in the drama, 
has already been dealt with. In the next Paper I am giving many 
points that show that when Kalidasa wrote his works, he had in his 
mind many events of a historical nature that occurred at the time 
or just prior to the time when Agnimitra was the king. Individual- 
ly none of these points ccm prove anything. But all the points 
put together are enough to make out a case in favour of the 
hypothesis regarding Kalidasa’s contemporaneity with king Agni- 
mitra. 

Apart from the technique of the Bharatavakya, the drama 
begins with a Misra viskambha in .which the Prakrt speaking 
character enters as the first character in the drama. The Sanskrit 
speaking character, namely, Ganaclasa, appears much later in this 
scene. This is rather unusual. It is always a Sanskrit speaking 
character that introduces the drama. Mrcchakatika is the other 
exception to this general practice. There, the Sutradhara himself 
adopts Prakrt at a certain stage in the prologue, while in all the 
dramas, the Sutradhara speaks Sanskrit. Then it is the Vidusaka 
that appears in the opening of the first Act, and he speaks Prakrt. 
But every one who has carefully studied the Mrcchakatika knows 
that there all the rules of dramaturgy are thrown to the winds. 
It is more or less a parody, in the technique, in the hero, in his 
relation to the heroine, in the minor characters and in the develop- 
ment of the plot. At the same time it is a serious drama full of 
pathos. But this is another story. The point here is that in the 
Malavikagnimitra there is a slight departure from the usual con- 
ventions of drama in regard to the opening of the work. 

As regards the characters, we find that in the other two 
dramas Kalidasa fs more or less conventional. Dussanta is a con- 
ventional hero. So is Pururavas. There is some sort of idealisa- 
tion in their picture. In the Malavikagnimitra, we find in the 
hero a man whom we are ‘all familiar with. The Vidusaka in the 
Malavikagnimitra is not a conventional figure but a real human 
being, with all human feelings, a feature lacking in the Vidusaka 
of the other two dramas. 

2 
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The descrtptioh^of the Palace in the Malavikagnimitra is much 
more realistic than 4n the other two dramas. One has a feeling 
that Kalidasa was describing in this drama, scenes very familiar 
to him. The characters also have the appearance of people known 
intimately to the author. It is not suggested that Kalidasa was 
simply describing in the drama, events and personalities exactly 
in the way in which they were known to him. What I feel is that 
he had certain models in actual life when he was describing the 
characters. The Vidusaka and Ganadasa in the drama are not 
strange persons. There is a kind of personal touch in them. 

In the other two dramas there is an aloofness, some classical 
seriousness. When we read the Sakuntala we are lifted above 
the normal affairs of life into a realm of idealised reality. We for- 
get our own surroundings and we find ourselves transferred into 
a new world. In the Malavikagnimitra we find ourselves in the 
environments in which we live. Every one may not be living in 
a palace. Yet they can feel themselves at home in the atmosphere 
that is created in the drama. The persons are also more or the 
sort that we meet with in our every day life. When I read the 
drama I have always a feeling that Kalidasa was keeping in his 
mind certain contemporary events, contemporary characters and 
surrounding quite familiar to him. As a matter of fact it is this 
peculiar atmosphere in the Malavikagnimiti'a, so different from the 
atmosphere of the other two dramas, wiiich first led me into think- 
ing that the drama has something to do with contemporary affairs 
in regard to Kalidasa and that Kalidasa must have written the 
drama in the time of the reign of Agnimitra and had it staged in 
his royal presence. 


II. ALLUSIONS TO AGNIMITRA IN THE WORKS OF KALIDASA 

Research workers have collected a large number of evidences 
in the works of Kalidasa to prove his relation to a Vikramaditya and 
also to the many emperors of the Gupta dynasty, like Samudra— 
gupta, Candragupta, Skandagupta and Kumaragupta. But no one 
has tried to investigate the possibilities of Kali das a’s works being 
reminiscent of the time of Agnimitra. * 

In the Meghasandesa the long description of Ujjayiiu is taken 
as an evidence of Kalidasa being a resident of that imperial city 
under one of the Gupta Emperors. There is no doubt about the pro- 
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minence given by Kalidasa to this great and renowned city , 1 But 
one wonders why if he had known it as the seat of the Empire, he 
did not give even the slightest hint to its being so. There is actu- 
ally not a word about Ihe Emperor or about the Palace. The entire 
description is about the mansions, about the river and about the 
temple. This omission cannot be an accident. 

As a contrast to this, one has to see how he describes Vidisa 
in the Meghasandesa. After mentioning the Dasarna country , 2 
Kalidasa says: 

tesam diksu prathitavidisalaksanam rajadhanim . 3 

. Here Vidisa is mentioned as an imperial capital renowned in all 
places. There is no evidence of Vidisa ever having assumed such 
importance as to be mentioned as the well-known imperial capital, 
unless we assume that the mention is. made at a time when it was 
the seat of a great king. We know that Agnimitra had his court at 
Vidisa and if Kalidasa had written his Meghasandesa at the time of 
Agnimitra, this statement becomes reasonable. Even during the 
time of the Suriga dynasty Pataliputra was the real imperial capi- 
tal. During the reign of Pusyamitra, his son Agnimitra was en- 
gaged in the southern wars and he had his court at Vidisa. The 
only explanation of such a description of Vidisa in the Megha- 
sandesa is that at the time when Kalidasa wrote his Meghasandesa, 
he was a resident of Vidisa and that Agnimitra had his court at 
that place. Kalidasa must have been a friend of the king even 
from early times and must have written the drama Malavikagni- 
mitra at a later time when Agnimitra had become the king, depict- 
ing certain political events of the Vidisa days intertwined with a 
love romance in the court. 

Towards the end of the drama Malavikagmmitra, there is the 
mention of the sacrifice performed by Pusyamitra, how Agnimitra’s 


1. Meghasandesa I -27 to 38. 

2. panducchayopavanavrtayah ketakaih sucibhinnair 
nlclarambhair grhabalibhujam akulagramacaityah 
tvayy asanne parinataphalasyamajambuvanantah 
sampatsyante katipayadinasthayihamsa darsarnah (Megh. I — 23), 

3. Megh. 1—24. 
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son Vasiimitra^protuctcd the sacrificial horse, how he met the Yava- 
nas on the Banks of the Sindhu and defeated them and how Pusya- 
mitra entreats Agnimitra to attend the sacrifice throwing off his 
ill-feeling towards the father. 4 

There is nothing to show what the cause of Agnimitra’s ill- 
feeling towards Pusyamitra was. From the references to the anxie- 
ty of Dharini for the safety of his young son being sent on such a 
dangerous expedition, 5 it may be inferred that this was the cause 
of the ill-feeling. Pusyamitra invites Agnimitra after announcing 
that the young hoy had returned with the horse safe and with great 
glory after defeating the Yavanas. 

The sacrifice of Pusyamitra was a great event at that time and 
Patanjali mentions it in his Mahabhasya in two places/ 1 Theme is 
nothing to show that the event continued a very popular one even 
at a later time. The mentiop of this event in the drama Malavi- 
kagnimitra lends support to the view that Kalidasa lived not far 
later than Pusyamitra, and at a time when the sacrifice of Pusya- 
mitra was still a popular event. 

One cannot avoid noticing a parallel of this historical event in 
the incidents found in the third canto of the Raghuvamsa. Here 
there is the virtuous and religious king Dillpa performing a great 
sacrifice and Indra stealing the sacrificial horse. The young and 
heroic Raghu chases Indra and returns victorious after his battle 
with Indra. The resemblance of the two pictures is too striking 
to be ignored. 


4. svasti. yajiiasaranat senapatih pusyamitro vaidisastham putram 
ayusmantam agnimitram snehat parisvajyanudarsayati. viditam astu. 
yo sau rajasuyayajnadik^itena maya rajaputrasataparivrtam gopta- 
ram vasumitram adisya samvatsaropavartanlyo nirargalas turago 
visrstah sa sindhor daksine rodhasi carann asvanlkena yavananam 
prarthitah. tata ubhayoh senayor mahan asit sammardali. 
tatah paran parityajya vasumitrena dhanvina 
prasahya hriyamano me vajirajo nivartitah 
so ’ham idanlm amsumateva sagarah pautrena pratyahrtasvo yak$ye. 
tad idanlm akalahmam vigatarosacetasa bhavata vadhujanena- 
saha yajnasevanayagantavyam. 

5. atibhare khalu senapatina niyukto me putrahah. 

0. iha pusyamitram yajayamah III-ii-123 

pu?yamitro yajate. yajaka yajayanti III-i-20. 
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Every one knows that for the events detailed ifi the Raghu- 
vamsa so far as the first eight Cantos are concerned Kalidasa has 
no basis. Perhaps he had some lists of dynasties and some anec- 
dotes. But no Pur aii a mentions a single event found in the first 
eight cantos of the Raghuvamsa. Some epic version of the events 
in the first eight cantos found in a few Bengali Manuscripts of the 
Padmapurana 7 can be nothing but interpolations into the Purana 
at a much later time. 

Thus when Kalidasa described the exploits of Raghu in the 
third canto of the Raghuvamsa, it is the historical events described 
in the last Act of Malavikagnimitra that must have been at the 
back of his mind. He must have had Pusyamitra in his mind when 
he described Dilipa and he must have had the young Hero Vasu- 
mitra in his mind when he described Raghu fighting against Indra. 

Some scholars find in the sacrifice of Pusyamitra described in 
the Malavikagnimitra a reflection of the sacrifice performed by 
Samudragupta. When there is a historical event described in a 
drama with a historical back-ground, I see no reason in considering 
this mention of the historical event as a reference to another his- 
torical event. If Pusyamitra and his sacrifice were not historical 
events, then there is justification for assuming that such events 
were suggested to the author by some similar historical event. 

Some scholars find in the Digvijaya of Raghu described by 
Kalidasa in the fourth canto of the Raghuvamsa a reflection of the 
conquest of Samudragupta; others try to identify this with the con- 
quests of Yasovarman. Since the Digvijaya of Raghu is not a 
historical event, it is quite reasonable to assume that some other 
historical event might be at the back of the narration. But one 
finds little similarity between the march of Raghu and the con- 
quests of either Samudragupta or Yasovarman. There is no paral- 
lelism in the countries conquered. 

What is peculiar in Raghu’s Digvijaya is that he went far be- 
yond the western borders of what is now India. He reached Persia 8 
and after conquering Persia he marched northwards to the Oxus 


7. See Padmapurana and Kalidasa by Dr. Haradatta Sarma. 

8. parasikams tato jetum pratasthe sthalavatmana— Ragh. IV-60. 
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river, where the Hiinas lived . 9 There is no digvijaya mentioned 
in any Sanskrit record, where an Indian prince had gone so far 
West, either historical or Puranic. In Yudhisthiras digvijaya, the 
brothers go only to the western extremity of the present India, 
perhaps a little more. Neither Samudragupta nor Yasovarman had 
conquered Persia. 

In the war between Candragupta Maurya and Selucus, the 
latter was defeated and had to cede the Eastern part of his empire 
to the former and the empire of Candragupta Maurya comprised a 
part of Persia. There is nothing improbable in Kalidasa, if he 
lived at the time of Agnimilra, about a century and a half after the 
time of Candragupta, to have this event in his mind and to have 
described the conquest of Raghu on the model of the empire of 
Candragupta. If Kalidasa had any historical event in his mind 
when he described the digvijaya of Raghu, the greatest probability 
is that he had the empire of Candragupta Maurya in his mind. 

It is not improbable that in the Kumarasambhava also, he had 
the empire of Candragupta in his mind. This may look rather far- 
fetched. In the Kumarasambhava, Kalidasa did not merely pre- 
sent in metrical form a hr re Puranic story. It is more likely that 
the story found a place in the Purunas since Kalidasa wrote an 
allegorical epic. This aspect of the poem has not till now been 
considered by anybody. As a matter of fact, Sanskrit poetry has 
never been examined from this point, whether there is any allegory 
behind the seemingly commonplace Puranic stories dealt with in 
the poems. 

In the beginning of the Kumarasambhava, Kalidasa gives the 
following verse about Parvatl: 

athavamanena pi tub prayukta 
daksasya kanya bhavapurvapatni 
sati satl yogavisrstadeha 
tam janmane sailavadhum prapede . 10 


9. tatah pratasthe kauberlm bhasvan iva raghur disam 

sarair usrair ivodlcyan uddharisvan rasan iva. Ragh. IV — 66 
vinttadhvasramas tasya vanksutiravicestitaih 

dudhuvur vajinah skandhan lagnakunkumakesaram. Ragh. IV — 67 
tatra hunavarodhanam bhcrtrsu vyaktavikramam 
. kapolapataladesi babhuva raghu cestitam . Ragh, IV — 68 

10. Hum. 1-21. 
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The meaning of this verse is very simple. The Goddess Sati, 
formerly wife of Siva, moved by the insult done by her father took 
away her life by yogic powers and she entered the womb of the 
consort of Himavan for rebirth. If we think of Sati as the empire 
of Candragupta and as the daughter of a Prajapati, the Lord of 
man and wedded to the almighty god, and if we regard the Prajapati 
as ignoring this great empire on account of its association with God 
and thereby insulting her and if we regard the death of Sati as the 
down-fall of this great empire, I think we can see some veiled 
allusion in the story to the decay of the Empire under the last 
Mauryan emperors and their dissociation from religion which was 
the cause of the destruction of the Empire. The same empire, 
which once extended far beyond the borders of the present-day 
India, was revived in a narrower compass within the land enclosed 
on the north by the great Himalayas and this is the meaning of 
the rebirth of Sati as the daughter of Himavan. The world was 
being persecuted by the evil demons * the divinities tried to save 
the world by entreating the intervention of the creator. They do 
not understand the real significance of the advice of the creator 
in regard to the steps they should take to reunite Parvatl (the 
revived India) to the Almighty and they try to bring about this 
union by artificial means. This fails. The Almighty is later 
pleased with the New India on account oi her Tapas and agree to 
be her husband once more; from this union of the land with the 
Almighty, India gets a new leader and the evil demons are des- 
troyed. If this allegory has any force, the poem is based on the 
historical incident of the fall of the Mauryan Empire and the revi- 
val of religion and Empire by Pusyamitra. 

In this connection, one shall not miss a point which may seem 
rather a trifle. We are not certain about the historical accuracy 
of Agmmitra marrying Malavika, the sister of the king of Vidarbha. 
n the Raghuvamsa there is the incident of Aja marrying the sister 
of the kmg of Vidarbha. I would not have touched upon this 
small incident, but for the fact that to prove the relation of Kali- 
dasa to Vikramaditya, to the Gupta dynasty and to some of the 
emperors of that dynasty, scholars have dragged in a large number 
of so-called indications in the works of Kalidasa. The term 
Vikrama, the use of the various forms of the root gup, the words 
Samudra, Candra, Skanda and Kumara and their synonyms are 
a taken as indications of Kalidasa’s relation with a Vikramaditya 
and with the various emperors of the Gupta dynasty. 
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Practically anything can be proved if research follows such 
lines. I casually ran through the first canto of the RaghuvamSa 
and I found that the word agni occurs four times in the canto. Per- 
haps it occurs more. I have not closely scrutinised the text. But 
a word occurring four times in a single canto can be taken to be 
an indication of the author’s partiality for the word and I cannot 
be declared to be wrong if I start a theory that the occurence of 
the word agni indicates Kalidasa’s relation with Agnimitra. So 
far as I could see there is nothing special in the use of the other 
words which distinguishes them from the use of the word agni in 
the first canto. 

The following are the places in the first canto of the Raghu- 
vamsa where the word agni occurs: 

(1) yathavidhi hutagnlnam 11 

(2) hemnah samlaksyato hy aganu 12 

(3) puryamanam adrsyagnipratvudyatah tapasvibhih 13 

(4) abhyudyatagnipisunaih 14 * 

If the use: 

induh ksiranidhav iva 15 

can be declared to indicate Candragupta son of Samudragupta, I see 
no reason why the above passages shall not indicate Agnimitra. 

Whatever be the value of some of the indications, no one can 
ignore the. reference to Vidisa as an imperial capital known through- 
out the world, the mention of Agnimitra in the Bharatavakya of 
the Malavikagnimitra and the similarity between the sacrifice of 
Pusyamitra where the hoy hero Vasumitra protected the horse and 
the sacrifice of Dilipa where the boy hero Raghu protected the 
horse. These are real indications of the relation of Kalidasa to 
Agnimitra, 


11. Ragh. 1-6. 

12. Ragh. 1-10. 

13. Ragh. 1-49. 

14. Ragh. 1-53. 

15. Ragh. 1-12. 
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The title of the drama Vikramorvasiya is taken to mean a 
drama dealing with Vikrama and Urvasi. The hero is Pururavas 
and since Kalidasa has used the term Vikrama for Pururavas, a 
term not known as a synonym of Pururavas, it has been argued 
that Kalidasa has indicated thereby that his own patron was a 
Vikramaditya. Otherwise Kalidasa would not have used such a 
term to denote Pururavas. If the term is taken as a compound 
with its middle element dropped and explained as the drama deal- 
ing with Urvasi won by the vikrama (of Puraravas) , the termina- 
tion is not quite regular. 

Leaving this grammatical point aside for the time being, we 
have to see if the term is appropriate to the plot of the drama. 
There are two references to vikrama in the first Act , 1 and the word 
vikrama itself is used in both these places. When Urvasi is cursed 
by Bharata, it is the vikrama of Pururavas that was taken into 
account by Indra, who permitted Urvasi to go to the earth and 
enjoy the company of the king . 2 When the time specified for the 
separation of Urvasi from the king came, and when the king was 
very sorry over the event, it was again the vikrama of Pururavas 
that induced Indra to permit the king to enjoy the company of 
Urvasi throughout his life . 3 Thus to say that Urvasi was won over 
by Pururavas through his vikrama is quite in keeping with the way 
in which the plot of the drama has been developed and the title is 
quite appropriate. In the two places where the term vikrama occurs 
in the first Act, the use of the term is quite appropriate and indi- 


1. distya mahendropakaraparyaptena vikramamahimna vardhate bhavan 
and anutsekah khalu vikramalarikarah. Perhaps the Vikramaditya 
chose the title because of the use of the term by Kalidasa. 

2. mahindena yna pekkhanavasane lajjavanadamuhi bhanida — jassim 
baddhabhava si tassa me ranasahaassa rayesino piyam ettha karanijam. 
sa tumam jahakamam pururavasam uvacit^ha java so tui ditthasantano 
bhodi tti. Prelude to Act III 

3. prabhavadarsi maghava vanagamanaya krtabuddhim bhavantam 

anusasti trikaladarsibhir munibhir adi?tah surasurasangaro 

bhavi. bhavams ca samyugmah sahayo nah. tena tvaya na sastram 
samnyastavyam . iyam corvasi yavadayus tava sahadharmacarini bha- 
vatu iti. 

3 
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cates in advance that it is the vikrama of Pururavas that was to 
play an important role in the development of the plot of the 
drama. There is nothing out of the way in its use and it need 
not be taken to indicate a Vikramaditya who was Kalidasa’s 
patron. 

If the title means a drama dealing with UrvasI won through 
vikrama, then, how are we to explain the termination? The term 
cha (for which lya is substituted) cannot come in after such a base . 4 
But are the titles of other dramas free from such a 
difficulty? The term Malvikagnimitra is not free from difficulty . 5 
Nor is the term Abhijnanasakuntalam also quite accurate 6 from 
the strict Paniniyan point of view. Therefore there is no justifi- 
cation in attaching too much importance to the grammatical 
accuracy of the term. If it were absolutely necessary to explain 
the term Vikramorvaslyam as derived from the dvandva com- 
pound and if as a consequence we have to take Vikrama as a 
name of Pururavas applied by Kalidasa, we are justified in assum- 
ing that Kalidasa has gone out of the way and also in giving an 
explanation for such deviation of the normal path by saying that 
the author had Vikramaditya in his mind when he was dealing 


4. Cha comes in only in the cases specified in — sLsukrandayamasabha- 
dvandvendrajananadibhyas ca (Panini IV — iii-88). 

5. Some explanations are: malavikaya sahitah agnimitrah malavikagni- 
mitrah. tarn adhikrtya krtam (according to adhikrtya krte granthe — 
Panini IV~iii-87) natakam malavikagnimitram. Now to take the 
word as Agnimitra associated with Malavika and not Malavika and 
Agnimitra is not quite happy. If the happier explanation is taken, 
then cha (lyaty comes in. So another way is to take identity bet- 
ween the work and the subject (abhedopacara). 

6. If an is added according to adhikrtya krte granthe (Panini IV-iii-87) 
to abhijnanavisista sakuntala abhjnanasakuntala, the title will be 
abhijnanasakuntalam. Sakuntalam adhikrtya krtam natakam 
sakuntalam. Abhijnanapradhanam sakuntalam abhijhasakuntalam. In 
this I feel that abhijnana can have anvaya to the nataka, whatever 
the sambandha, only as work and subject, and this akanksa is 
already finished with Sakuntala. Abhijnana can have no other 
kind of importance in the drama than as a subject matter. By 
identity, i.e., abhedopacara, we can have abhijhanasakuntalam; and 
not abhijnanasakuntalam. 
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with Pururavas, But the terms of the other dramas show 
that Kalidasa was not meticulously careful about the terms. 

The term Kumarasambhava also calls for some consideration. 
The term means a work dealing with the birth of Kumara. If the 
termination is an , 7 then the name would be Kaumarasambhavam. 
But the an can be dropped and the form would be Kumaras- 
ambhavah . 8 In my paper on Raghuvamsa and Kumarasambhava 9 
I had suggested that perhaps the object of Kalidasa was only 
to describe Parvati as the mother and for this the marriage and 
the honey-moon were enough. If the Kumarasambhava had 
really ended with the first eight cantos, I would have been satis- 
fied with this explanation. The great difficulty is that the end 
of the eighth canto in the Kumarasambhava does not appear to 
be a natural end for an epic. The last verse is: 

samadivasanisitham sanginas’ tatra sambhoh 
satam agamad rtunam .sagram eka niseva 
na tu suratasukhebhyas chinnatrsno babhuva 
jvalana iva samudrantargatas tajjalaughaih 

The God Siva spent both days and nights there for a hundred sea- 
sons like a single night and yet he was not satisfied with conjugal 
enjoyment. No great poet will leave off the story at such an un- 
satisfactory stage. The mind of the reader is left in a state of 
suspense. Contrast this with the very happy way in which Kali- 
dasa ends the eighth canto of the Raghuvamsa: 

tlrthe toyavyatikarabhave jahnukanyasarayvor 
dehatyagad amaragananalekhyam asadya sadyah 
purvakaradhikatararuca sahgatah kantayasau 
lllagaresv aramata punar nandanabhyantaresu. 


7 . According to Panini IV-iii-87. 

8. See Prakriyasarvasva edited by me as No. 15 in the Madras Uni- 
versity Series, Sutra 414, p. 69. 

9. Annals of Oriental Research, Madras University, Vol. V, Pt. 2. 
P. 36 in the article, also pp. 39 and 40. 
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Aja ended life by prayopavesana on the banks of the Ganges 
where it joins the Sarayu and reaching heaven he was endowed 
with a new body far more shining than his earthly one ; there in 
the company of his own consort he once more lived in enjoyment 
in the celestial garden. Here the story ends. The readers’ minds 
are at rest at this stage. 

The term Kumarasambhava does not imply anything more than 
what is described in the first eight cantos of the epic. It deals with 
the events that led to the birth of Kumara. Siva, after the death of 
his consort Satl, had retired from the world and was performing 
penance. But on account of the penance undergone by Parvatl, 
Sail herself in her next birth, his compassion was invoked and he 
married her. It is only the rather unnatural end of the epic which 
suggests that perhaps Kalidasa might have continued his poem or 
rather meant to continue it. 

One is not quite sure what title Kalidasa himself proposed for 
the epic. For the Raghuvamsa there is the indication in the verse: 

raghiinam anvayam vaksye 10 

that he meant Raghuvamsa as the Title of the epic. But there is 
no such indication in the Kumarasambhava itself. In the follow- 
ing two verses, which close the prayer of the gods to Brahma, there 
is the indication of Kumara vanquishing their foes: 

(1) tad iccamo vibho srastum 
senanyam tasya santaye 
karma bandhaeehidam dhannam 
bhavasyeva mumuksavah 11 

(2) goptaram surasainyanam 
yam puraskrtya gotrabhit 
pratyanesyati satrubhyo 
ban dim iva jayasriyam 12 


10. Ragh. 1-9. 

11. Kum. H-51. 
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The same indication is found in the reply of BraiSma: 

tasyatma sitikanthasya 
sainapatyam upetya vali 
moksyate surabandinam 
veipLivIryavibhutibhih. 13 

The marriage of Siva with Parvati is indicated in the same reply of 
Brahma: 

(1) umarupena te yuyam 
samyamastimitam manah 
sambhor yatadhvam akrastum 
ayaskantena lohavat. 14 

(2) ubhe eva ksame vodhum 
ubhayor bijam ahitam 

sa va sambhos tadlya va 
bhutir jalamayl mama. 15 

• 

From these indications it appears that Kalidasa had proposed to 
continue the epic beyond the mere marriage of Siva and Parvati 
and to deal with the defeat of Taraka by Kumara. One has even 
to consider what Title Kalidasa meant to give to the epic. The 
point is not quite clear in the epic itself. The term Kumara does 
not occur in the epic. 

Coming now to the title of his other long epic, there is no doubt 
about the term which now appears as indicating the name of the 
epic, namely Raghuvamsa. But there is considerable scope for 
doubt regarding the meaning of this term. After a benedictory 
verse, Kalidasa says: 

kva suryaprabhavo vamsah 16 

From this it is certain that he meant to write an epic about a dy- 
nasty that had its origin in the sun. One may perhaps wonder 


12. Kum. n-52. 

13. Kum. n-61. 

14. Kum. 11-59. 

15. Kum. XI- 60. 

16. Ragh. 1-2. 
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whether he\neant to call his work Suryavamsa from this verse. 
He speaks about the same dynasty in the verse 

athava krtavagdvare 
vamse ’smin purvasuribhih . 17 


But in the verse: 

raghunam anvayam vaksye 18 

the position is made quite clear that he meant to write the epic 
about the Raghu Dynasty, which is a branch of the solar dynasty. 
There is no doubt that the subject matter of the epic is the Raghu 
dynasty although he mentions the dynasty of Vaivasvata manu 
in the verse: 

tadanvaye suddhimati , 19 

« 

But a dynasty is only an abstract thing and a poem can be written 
only about some particulars regarding the dynasty and not about 
the dynasty itself. What could those particulars be? 

Usually it is assumed as an axiom that the particulars are the 
kings of the dynasty. Thus Kalidasa is supposed to have described 
in this epic the lives of the various kings of the dynasty. Thus 
there are Dillpa, Raghu, Aja and Dasaratha as the predecessors of 
Rama. Then Rama comes in followed by his son Kusa and Ku&a’s 
son Atithi. After that there are many kings described in a canto 
and the last canto deals with Agnivarna. The poem ends here. 

Is this what Kalidasa had in his mind when he wrote the verse: 
raghunam anvayam vaksye 

in the beginning of the poem? I have serious doubts on the matter. 
What is the meaning of the term raghunam anvayam? Why did 


17. Ragh. 1-4. 

18. Ragh. 1-9. (also Note 10 above). 

19. Ragh. 1-12. 
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he speak of the dynasty of the Raghns? In the second and the 
fourth verses of the epic, Kalidasa speaks only of the dynasty which 
had its origin in the sun. Why did he not name the poem as 
suryavamsa? The first king described is Dilipa. Why did he not 
call his epic by the name of Dillpavamsa? In the great epics of 
India, the most famous name in the solar dynasty is Rama. Why 
was not the name Ramavamsa adopted as the title of the epic? And 
it is certain that Kalidasa meant Raghuvarrusa as the Title. The 
verse: 

raghunam anvayam vaksye 
makes the point quite clear. 

This problem has been raised in an old work called Prasna- 
mala by Hosihga Krsna, a copy of which is found in the Manu- 
scripts collection in the Bikaner Fort . 20 • The work contains a large 
number of problems on the Raghuvamsa. This is the fourth ques- 
tion considered there. The importance is only in the point that 
such problems have been raised even in ancient times. The reply 
given is not of much interest. I quote the portion below : 21 

atha caturthah — 

dillpadln parityajya 
raghuvamso , yam Iritah 
raghuvamsasamakhyayam 
bijam ke (na) valokitam. 

dillpanam anvayam ramanvayam vety apahaya raghunam ity 
uktam. tatra kim bijam iti prasne idam abhati. (dviti) yasarge 

vamsasya kartaram anantakirtim 
sudaksinayam tanayam yayace 

ity uktam. tena vamsakartrtvam raghor iti nisclyate. ata eva raghu- 
vaxnsa iti samakhya sadhu sahgacchate. 


20. I have a copy in my possession. 

21. P. 146 in my copy. 
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v 

After this tlfere is the meaning of the term samakhya and the pro- 
priety of the epithet anantaklrtim. 

This reply is not an explanation. It only re-states the ques- 
tion. Our problem is why Kalidasa described Raghu as the origi- 
nator of the dynasty. The reply given in the work, to which I am 
now drawing attention, is that the epic is called Kaghuvamsa be- 
cause in the second canto Raghu is described as the originator of 
the dynasty. 

There is no doubt about the fact that Kalidasa knew Rama 
as the greatest of the descendents of Raghu. This is made clear in 
the following verse in the Meghasandesa: 

vandyaih pumsam raghupatipadair ankitam mehkalasu. 22 

Here Rama is described as Raghupnti and his feet are fit to be wor- 
shipped by all people. Therefore when in the Raghu vamsa Kali- 
dasa says: 

tadgunaih karnam agatya 23 


he must have had in his mind the greatness of Rama. At the same 
time Rama and his story are not what Kalidasa had in his mind 
whon he wrote the Raghuvamsa. Rama must have been a great 
hero and in the time of Kalidasa Rama was known as the greatest 
of the descendents of Raghu. Therefore Kalidasa selected Raghu 
as the hero of his epic. But Rama himself did not come in within 
the scheme of the epic. Elsewhere 24 I had already drawn attention 
to various points that throw a doubt about Kalidasa having known 
the Ramayana attributed to Valnuki. It is one thing to say that 
Kalidasa knew Rama as a groat hero and quiet another thing to say 
that he knew an epic called Ramayana dealing with the life of Rama. 

It is only the latter of the two positions which in that paper I tried 
to doubt. 


22 Megh. 1-12. 

23. Ragh. 1-9. 

24. A Volume of Studies in Indology presented to Prof P V Kane 

1941. P. 356#. ’ 
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The name Raghuvamsa must have been well known at the time 
when the Ramayana was written. There is the following passage 
in the Ramayana: 

sa yatha kathitam purvam 
naradena mahatmana 
raghuvamsasya carilam 
cakara bhagavan munih . 25 

The commentary Tilaka explains the word raghuvamsasya as tad- 
vamsavatTrnasya ramasya. The commentary of Govindarajiya also 
gives a similar explanation: raghuvamsodhavasya ramasya. Here 
the word raghuvamsa appears as belonging to the Raghu-dynasty. 
As the title of the epic of Kalidasa, it means merely the dynasty of 
the Raghus. The latter is the more direct and the more natural 
meaning of the word. Is it not more likely that the author of the 
Ramayana used such a term because* the term in a more or less 
related sense was quite familiar, that is, as the name of the work of 
Kalidasa dealing with the anscestor of Rama? This possibility be- 
comes much more apparent when we Find that a little later, the 
Ramayana contains the name of the other epic of Kalidasa, namely 
the Kumarasambhava, in the verse: 

esa te rama garigaya 
vistaro hhihito maya 
kumarasambhavas caiva 
dhanyah puny as tuthaiva ca, 2C 

When a great poet has written two works and when in another work 
both the names are found, is it not more likely that the latter is 
also later in time than two former? Is it likely that the 
author of the two former works took the titles from the latter ? 27 


25. Ramayana, Ralakanda, I1I-9. 

20. Ibid. XXXVII-31. 

27. Dr. V. Raghavan’s Paper on the subject in the Rangaswami Aiyangar 
Commemoration Volume, 1941, P. 409 jj is typical of the current 
view on the problem. But it is impossible that the Ramayana should 
be the first poetical production in Sanskrit Literature, as the work 
claims. Nor is the relation of Valmlki to the work any more inti- 
mate than the relation of Jabali or the parrot to the Kadambari of 
Bana. 

4 
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After thiH slight digression I consider the meaning of the term 
Raghuvamsa. Raghuvamsa is usually explained as the dynasty of 
Raghu. But this is not quite accurate. We have to explain the 
term in the light of the passage in the epic : 

raghunam anvayam vaksye 28 


So raghuvamsa means raghunam vamsah, i.e., the dynasty of the 
Raghus and not the dynasty of Raghu. Raghus are those who are 
born as descendents of Raghu. Bhattoji Dlksita says that the word 
raghu in raghunam anvayam is used in a secondary sense. 29 I have 
already said that vamsa must mean some particulars about 
the dynasty. If the kings form the particulars under reference, the 
whole meaning will be: 

I shall narrate (vaksye) the lives of the kings belonging to the 
dynasty (anvayam) of the , kings born as descendents of Raghu 
(raghunam) . 

No one will say that this is a desirable interpretation of the 
passage: 

raghunam anvayam vaksye. 

The kings of the dynasty are not the only particulars of a dynasty 
that can be thought of in dealing with a dynasty. The origin, the 
originator and the establishment can also be particulars relevent in 
dealing with a dynasty. If this is the way in which we proceed, 
the meaning will be: 

I shall narrate (vaksye) the origin etc. of the dynasty 
(anvayam) of the kings who are descendents of Raghu 
(raghunam) , 

The problem which Kalidasa had in mind was this. Rama the 
divine hero is known as the greatest of the Raghu dynasty. What 
about the person who orginated this dynasty? Kalidasa’s idea was 
to answer this question by writing the epic. And this is actually 
what he has done. 


28. Ragh. 1-9 (also note 18 above). 

29. Bhattoji Dlksita on Panini II-iv-62, 
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In verses 5 to 8 in the first canto of the Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa 
enumerated sixteen points of greatness in the kings who are the 
descendents of Raghu. Then every one of these points he substan- 
tiates by describing appropriate events in the life of the originator 
of the dynasty. The son was described as just a reproduction of the 
father, in the verse: 

rupam tad ojasvi tad eva viryam 
tad eva naisargikam unnalatvam 
na karanat svad bibhide kumarah 
pravartito dlpa iva pradipat 30 


Kalidasa also described that his son also was installed on the throne 
in due course. About this son (Raghu's grandson), also Kalidasa 
says: 

samyag vinitam atha varmaharam kumaram 
adisya raksanavidhau vidhivat prajanam. 31 


Thus he has amply indicated that the tradition started by Raghu 
has been continued by his descendents. At the end of the eighth 
canto, Kalidasa brings the epic to a very natural and happy ending. 

Until the birth of Raghu, there are many evidences to show that 
Kalidasa was thinking of the dynasty when he started to write the 
epic. There is the reference to the dynasty, though as the solar 
dynasty, in the second and the fourth verses in the first canto: 

kva suryaprabhavo vaipsah 


and 


athava krtavagdvare 
vamse ’smin puruvasuribhih. 


The dynasty of Raghu is first mentioned in the 9th verse: 
raghunam anvayam vak§ye. 


30. Ragh. V-37. 

31. Ragh. Vni-94. 
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Then he mentions the dynasty of Vaivasvata Manu in 
tadanvaye suddhimati 32 

With Dilipa there was a danger of the dynasty becoming extinct 

Kalidasa says: 

(1) tasyam atmaiiurupfiyam 
atmajanmasamutsukah 
vilambitaphalaih kalam 
sa ninaya manorathaih. 33 

(2) santanarthaya vidhaye 
svabhujad avaiarita 
tena dhur jagato gurvi 
sacive^u nyacik$ipe 34 

(3) athabhyarcya vidhafaram 
prayatau putrakamyaya 
tau dampati vasisthasya 
guror jagmatur asramam 36 

The same idea is found in the eight verses: 

(1) kintu vadhvam tavaitasyam 
aclr^tasadrsaprajam 

na mam avati sadvlpa 
ratnasur api medinl 38 

(2) nunam mattah param vamsyah 
pinda vi cche dadar£inah 

na prakamabhujah sraddhe 
svadhasangrahatatparah 37 

(3) matparam durlabham matva 
nunam avarjitam may a 


32. Ragh. M2 

33. Ragh. 1-33 

34. Ibid., 1-34. 

35. Ibid., 1-35. 

36. Ibid., 1-65. 

37. Ibid., 1-66. 
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payah purvaih svanissvasaih 
kavosnam upabhujyate 38 

(4) se ’ham ijyavisuddhatma 
prajalopanimllitah 
prakasas caprakasas ca 
lokaloka ivacalah 39 

(5) lokantarasukham puny am 
tapodanasamu dbhavam 
santatih &uddhavamsya hi 
paratreha ca sarmane 40 

(6) taya hinam vidhatar mam 
katham pasyan na duyase 
siktam svayam iva snehad 
vandhyam asramavrksakam 41 

(7) asahyapidam bhagavann 
mam antyam avehi me 
aruntudam ivalanam 
anirvanasya dantinah 42 

(8) tasman mucye yatha tata 
samvidhatum tatharhasi 
iksvakiinam durape ’rthe 
tvadadhina hi siddhayah^ 

In these verses there is a very touching appeal, full of pathos, to 
the great sage, to help humanity when the great dynasty is threaten- 
ed with extinction. 

Then the sage finds out the cause of this break in the continuity 
of the dynasty: 

so ’pasyat pranidhanena 
santateh stambhakaranam 44 


38. 

ibid., 

1-67. 

39. 

Ibid., 

1-68. 

40, 

Ibid., 

1-69. 

41. 

Ibid., 

1-70. 

42. 

Ibid., 

, 1-71. 

43. 

Ibid., 

1-72. 

44. 

Ibid., 

1-74. 
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There is the curse of Kamadhenu: 

avajanasi mam yasmad 
atas te na bhavisyati 
matprasutim anaradhya 
prajeti tvam sasapa sa 45 

The sage says: 

ipsitam tadvajnanad 
viddhi sargalam atmanah 
pratibadhnati hi sreyah 
pujyapujavyatikrainah 46 

The sage advises the king regarding the remedy for the great mis- 
fortune: 


sutam tadiyam suraliheh 
krtva pratinidhiin sucih 
aradhaya sapatnlkah 
prita kamadugha hi sa 47 


The sage assures the king that his desires would be fulfilled without 
much delay: 

aduravartinim siddhim 
raj an viganay atmanah 
upasthiteyam kalyanl 
namni kirtita eva sa 48 

Thus it would be found that practically the whole of the first 
canto is devoted to a description of the impending extinction of* 
the great dynasty in which Dilipa was born and to the discovery 
of a remedy for this danger. There is no hint about the life of any 
future king that may be born in this dynasty. Kalidasa was think- 
ing only of the revival of a dynasty that was on the brink of des- 
truction. 


45. Ibid ,, 1-77. This may be a later interpolation. 

46. Ibid., 1-79. 

47. Ibid., 1-81. 

48. Ibid., 1-87. 
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When, in the second canto, the king was asked by Nnndini to 
chose the boon, he asks for a son. It is not a mere son but a son 
who will be the originator of a great dynasty: 

vamsasya kartaram anantakirtim 
sudaksinayam tanayam yayace 49 

In the next verse also the king is spoken of as being eager about 
a son: 

santanakamaya tatheti kamam 
rajne pratisrutya payasvim sa 50 

In the last verse of the canto there is the description of the queen 
as expecting to be a mother: 

atha nayanasamuttham jyotir atrcr iva dyauh 
surasarid iva tejo vahniiiisthyutam aisam 
narapatikulabhutyai gurbham adhatta rajn! 
gurubhir abhinivistam lokapalanubhavaih 51 

Here one has to take special note of the expression narapatikula- 
bhutyai. In the first verse of the third canto also there is the men- 
tion of the future progress of the dynasty: 

athepsitam bhartur upasthitodayam 
sakhijanodviksanakaumudlmukham 
nidanam iksvakukulasya santateh 
sudaksina dauhrdalaksanam dadhau 52 

Here also the term nidanam iksvakukulasya santateh must be 
specially noted. 

Thus all the internal evidences in the epic go to show that 
Kalidasa was thinking of the dynasty that was about to become ex- 
tinct and that w&s revived through the birth of Raghu. This 
Raghu was such a great king that the descendents of Raghu 


49. Ibid., H-64. 

50. Ibid., n-65, 

51. Ibid., 11-75. 

52. Ibid., in-1.. 
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came to be known by the name of Raghu. Kalidasa 
uses the term raghava with reference to Aja, This term 
raghava must have been very familiar at the time of Kalidasa and 
Rama, the divine hero, was also known as the greatest of the 
Raghu-dynasty. Therefore he found in Raghu a fitting hero for a 
great epic, as deserving of being immortalised in an epic as 
Kumara. In the epic he dealt with only Raghu. The descrip- 
tion of Aja comes in only as an episode during the reign of Raghu. 
Thus the term raghuvamsa must be explained as meaning an epic 
dealing with the dynasty (i.e., its origin, originator and establish- 
ment) of the kings who were the descendants of Raghu. This 
amounts to the description of the origination of a dynasty by 
Raghu. A description of the kings of the dynasty is no part of 
the scheme of Kalidasa. 



SOME APPAYYA DIKSITAS 


By 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

APPAYYAS II AND III 

Of Appayya Diksitas II and III, I have spoken in a paper pre- 
sented to the Xth All-India Oriental Conference (Tirupati), and 
printed in the Proceedings of that Conference. It is with 
reference to Appayya III that I am referring to that paper here. 
Appayya II was the second son of Accan, brother of Appayya I; 
his elder brother was Narayana, two of whose sons were Nila- 
kantha Dxksita (wrote the Nllakantha vijaya campu in A.D. 1638) 
and Appayya III ; Appayya III became the adopted son of Appayya 
II. Appayya II wrote : 

Alankara Tilaka (Alan) 

Dusyanta Carita (Kavya) 

Rukmini parinaya (Nataka) . 


Of the writings of Appayya III, I have mentioned in the article 
referred to above the following works: 

Tantrasiddhantadipika (Mlm) 

Duruha Siksa (Mrm) 

Prakrtamani dlpa (Prakrt gram) 

Vasumatl citrasena (Nataka). 

I have also said that this Appayya is probably the author also 
of the Citramlmamsa dosadhlkkara and the Prasiddha sabda sams- 
kara of which latter there is a manuscript in Adyar. Appayya 
III was patronised by Cinna Bomma, a Poligar under Cokkanatha 
Nayak of Madura (1659-1682) and I have also drawn attention to 
a musical poem, Sangita Raghava, of Cinna Bomma, son of Nalla 
Bomma, (Manuscript in the Tanjore Library, Des. Cat. No. 10783) , 
which may also be a work of Appayya III, if the two Cinna Bom- 
mas are identical. 
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THE ATIDESALAKSANA PUNARAKSEPA 

We are on firmer ground when we take a Mimamsa tract, the 
Atidesalaksanapunaraksopa, as a work of this Appayya III. There 
is a manuscript of this work in Hie Adyar Library and represents 
the answer of somebody to an objection raised by one to Khanda- 
deva’s definition of Atidesa, and to which answer again Appayya 
III raises objections. The manuscript is thus in two parts, the 
anonymous answer and the further critique by Appayya III. See 
Adyar Catalogue II, p. 131b. 

Beginning ; fJW «T: * * 

(Khandadeva’s laksana is quoted and explained) (leaf 4 b) . 

ste fosfai: * * * 

fg so? : , hw wx si eurarai, 

^fcqrert ff c: i * * * 


End of 9th leaf (a) top 

* * sr?>f?raR^Tf^crr^Tf^T h forte ffo 

Then begins the Atidesalak^anapunaraksepa of Appayya III 
with his characteristic Mangala sloka : 

^ftefR^sTR 1 * * fos^faa:- 

End of 15th leaf (a) : 

* * srfo&refo sn^i^TOrErr <rfosj^tesn|%: 

steuifofa fos > srte (?) i 

W; I * * W: I 


APPAYYA DIK$ITA, AUTHOR OF THE JAYOLLASANTDHI 


A Jayollasanidhi is included by scholars in their lists of the 
works of the great Appayya Diksita (I) , son of Rangarajadhvarin. 
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This is a mistake, for the Appayya who wrote Jayollasanidhi is 
different. The Jayollasanidhi is a commentary from the Saiva 
point of view on select portions of the Bhagavata. A manuscript 
of it is now deposited in the India Office and has been described 
by Dr. Keith m his India Office Catalogue, Part II, under No. 
6742. It can be seen from Keith’s description that the author of 
the Jayollasanidhi belonged to the Srivatsagotra and was the son 
of Srlnivasadhvarin, whereas the great Appayya was of the Bharad- 
vaja Gotra and son of Rahgarajadhvarin 


Colophon ; — 

^TTfqcTT l^f^RTRI 


APPAYYA, AUTHOR OF A DAsAKUMARAKATHA SARA 

An epitome of the Dasakumaracarita is similarly included in 
the lists of the works of Appayya Dlk$ita I . This again is a mis- 
take. Of this work, the Dusakumarakathasara, there are two 
manuscripts, one in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (Cat. VII, 5383) , 
and another in the India Office, (Cat. Part I, Eggeling, No. 4068). 
This work seems to have appeared also in print from Serampore 
in 1804 as an appendix to an edition of the Hitopadesa. That its 
author Appayya is different from Appayya Diksita I can be known 
from the extracts in the ASB and 10 Catalogues. This Appayya 
who salutes Ganesa, calls himself “Appayya Mantrin”. 


^HT ^ PRM mmi t II 


appayya dik§ita, author of the tantrika mimamsa 

The Tantrika Mimamsa is another work included in the lists 
of the works of Appayya Diksita I, and apparently this is correct, 
for the colophon in the work speaks of its author as the great 
Appayya. But an examination of the work will show clearly that 
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the colophon is misleading and that it is wrong to ascribe it to 
Appayya I. 

A manuscript of the work is available in the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscript Library (Trien. Cat. R. No. 6812) . 
The work deals with the lowliness of the caste of the temple 
priests called Sivadvijas whom some Saivas claim to be superior- 
class Brahmans descended from Siva Himself. The work is in 
Karikas and Vrtti. For the following reasons, it is not likely that 
the author of this work is Appayya I. The work quotes the 
Smrtunuktavali (-muktaphala) of Vaidyanatha Dlksita and the 
Mimamsa writer Somanatha ; the latter is the author of the 
Mayuldiamalika on the Sastra dipika and himself quotes the Vidhi- 
rasayana of Appayya I. Further, while the great Appayya was a 
Saiva, the author of this work is one who denies the supremacy 
of Siva and upholds Hariparamya (see towards the end of the 
work) . 



MINOR WORKS WRONGLY ASCRIBED TO ADI SANKARA 


By 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

I. SARVA VEDANTA SIDDHANTA SARA SAMGRAHA 

OR 

VEDANTA SASTRA SIDDHANTA SAMGRAHA 
OR 

VEDANTA SARA SAMGRAHA 

In Vol. 15 of the Sri Van! Vilas Press edition of the works of 
Sri (Adi) Sankaracarya is included (pp. 103-258) a minor work, 
ascribed to Sri (Adi) Sankara, called the Sarva Vedanta Siddhanta 
Sara Samgraha, in about 1,000 verses, mostly in Anustubhs, but 
here and there in the longer metres also. In the course of my 
discussion of the date of the Yogavasistha, I drew attention to the 
presence in this minor work of verses belonging to the Yogava- 
si$tha, (see JOR, Madras, Vol. XIII, p. 120); and made the sug- 
gestion that this minor work was not likely to be a work of Sankara. 

In the Madras Government Oriental Library, there is a 
manuscript of this work with the name Vedanta Sastra Siddhanta 
Samgraha, bearing R . No . 1939 (d . ) ; there is a manuscript of this 
work with the name Vedanta Sara Samgraha in the Adyar Library, 
Madras, noted on p. 150a of Vol. II of the Adyar Catalogue,! and 
bearing the Library Shelf No. 35 B 106; there is a third manus- 
cript of this work in the Library of the Curator, at Trivandrum, 
described under No. 366 (pp. 831-2) in Vol. Ill of the Curator’s 
Office Catalogue, .and bearing the same name as the Madras 
manuscript. Now, these three manuscripts clearly show us that 
the work is not (Adi) Sankara’s. 


• e Catalogue would appear to mention two manuscripts of this 
WOr . Adyar, but examination shows only one manuscript, 35 B 106; the 
nex 0 G 4 has to be taken under the next entry, Vedanta Sara Samgraha 
of Sivarama Bhafta. 
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The Adyar manuscript has a few verses not to be traced in 
the Vanl Vilas edition. We find that in the Adyar manuscript, 
the work is divided into ten Satakas. All the three manuscripts 
mentioned above, Madras, Adyar and Trivandrum have a few 
additional stanzas at the end of the work which are not to be 
found in the Van! Vilas edition. 


The Adyar manuscript has the following as the last verse and 
colophon : 


=3 dpd, i 

wife 3d: 3d: II 




The Madras manuscript closes thus : 

(w I 

(^)3^ iwmfa 3d: 3d: || 


*.% sf^(s^r)^Fn:^n?rTfe«r 



; II 


The Trivandrum manuscript reads the last verse and colo- 
phon as they are found in the Madras manuscript. 

While the Adyar manuscript gives Advayananda as the author 
of the work, the two other manuscripts give Sadananda, the pupil 
of Advayananda, as the author. We know that a Sadananda, 
pupil of an Advayananda, wrote the well-known Vedantasara. 
It is very likely that this work also is by the same Sadananda, 
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who came after Vidyaranya. 2 That the two Sadanandas, the 
author of the Vedantasara and the author of this Vedaniasara- 
samgraha are identical is also proved by verse three at the begin- 
ning of the work in all the three manuscripts mentioned above. 

the first line of which is common with that of the second verse at 
the beginning of the Vedantasara. This verse also is not found 
in the VanI Vilas text. 


According to the last verse of the Vedanta Sara Samgraha, 
the following will be the Guruparampara of the author ; 

Sankarananda 

i. 

Sadananda (A) 

l 

Advayananda 

! 

Sadananda (B) 

(Vedanta Sara and Vedanta Sara Samgraha) 

We know of a Sankarananda whom Ramakrsna, commentator 
on the PancadasI salutes ; and since Ramakrsna describes himself 
as a pupil of Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya, we may take Sankara- 
nanda to be a contemporary of Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya. 
A.D. 1385 is the latest date of Vidyaranya ; if the Sankarananda 
mentioned by Sadananda is identical with the Sankarananda men- 
tioned by Ramakrsna, we may place Sadananda, the author of the 
Vedantasara and the Sarva Vedanta Siddanta Sara Samgraha, in 
the later half of the 15th century A.D. 

II. THE PRABODHA SUDHAKARA 

This is a minor work in Ary as included among (Adi) San- 
kara s Works in the VanI Vilas edition of Sankara’s Works (Vol. 


2. See Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Vedanta Sara, (Oriental Book Agency. 
Poona), Notes, p. 17. 
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16 pp . 1-39) . That it is a late work and that its real author is 
Daivajna Suryapandita, the poet and astronomer (born A.D. 1507) 
has been pointed out by me in my article on the Nrsimha Campu 
of Suryapandita in the Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. I, part i, 
pp. 43-44. 



TUHFAT-AL-MUJAHIDIN 


AN 

raSTORICAL WORK 
IN 

THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


BY 

S. MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR 

M.A., LL.B. (ALIGARH), PH . D . (LONDON) , 

Head of the Department of Arabic , Persian and Urdu , 




PREFACE 


It seems almost unnecessary to state that the Tuhfat-al~ 
Mujahidin has already been done into English by Lieut. M. J. Row- 
landson so early as 1833 A.D. 1 But few books have fallen into 
oblivion as this one. Not only Arabists have almost forgotten this 
work, but the geographical information provided by it, has not been 
fully utilised in any scheme of study of the ancient seaports of 
Southern India, though, not infrequently, some passing reference to 
this work is made by scholars. 

The translation now offered to the public was begun 
many years ago, but its progress was so retarded by diffi- 
culties of text and other causes that it could not be got out in a 
form ready for publication. During the visit of the present 
translator to England about ’three years ago, he had the 
opportunity to consult two oilier texts of the same work in the 
India Office Library, London, and collate his copy with them. 
Yet the text was not at all satisfactory in regard to the quotations 
from the Quran and Traditions of the Prophet. Even a recent 
edition 2 of this work was published without the First Chapter 
which abounds in quotations from the Quran and Traditions . 

The translator first set himself to the task of examining the 
accuracy of the text pertaining to the First Chapter, with good and 
reliable editions of books on Traditions and also checked the refer- 
ences to the verses of the Quran. 


1. Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, Cor. M.R.A.S., Persian Interpreter to 
the Head-quarters of the army, Fort St. George, translated the work into 
English. It was printed by J. L. Cox & Son, 75, Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
sold by John Murray, Albemarle Street, and Par bury, Allen & Co., Leaden- 
hall Street, London, 1833 A.D. 

2. The Arabic text was edited by Hakim Sbamsullah Qadirl, Hydera- 
bad, Deccan, 1931. 
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Alongside of the difficulty in regard to the text of Traditions, 
the presence of a large number of place names, mostly of Dravidian 
origin, deterred the scholars from taking to the work wholeheart- 
edly. These names are transliterated in Arabic in a singularly 
crude and obscure form in all the available copies in India and 
England, and their identification becomes very difficult. A fami- 
liar acquaintance with Dravidian languages and also with the geo- 
graphical information supplied by the Arabic literature is absol- 
utely necessary to arrive at proper conclusions in regard to the 
identification of these place names. Whatever the present tran- 
slator has achieved in that direction, he owes it to the results of 
his study of the Arab geographers, and a large portion of his conclu- 
sions regarding place names would not have been possible without 
the information collected for the study mentioned above. In justifi- 
cation of these conclusions in the present book, the translator would 
refer the kind reader to his work Arabs ’ Knowledge of Southern 
India 3 and especially the first chapter on Geography. These conclu- 
sions would not only give information about a place, whose original 
name has undergone a curious change in the mouths of Arab navi- 
gators and merchants and remained all these years a puzzle to 
scholars, but would, it is believed, promote further study to secure 
accuracy about the identification. No doubt mistakes might have 
crept in, but as far as the information at the translator’s disposal and 
his ability to use it go, his identification about place names may be 
taken as fairly correct. 

Now a few words may be said about the work. Although the 
Tuhfat-al-Mujahidin , is a brief narrative, it is remarkable for the 
information contained in it, and it constitutes an important 
addition to our knowledge of the geography of Southern India and 
the beginning of the Portuguese history in India. It gives us a 
clear picture of the earlier activities of the Portuguese in Malabar. 
As the account is now rendered into English, it is unnecessary to 
discuss or analyse the details here and it will be sufficient to note 
a few points. 

The work consists of an Introduction and Four Chapters. 


3. The work will be published shortly by the University of Madras. 
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The Introduction sets forth the reasons which led the author 
to compile this narrative, chiefly to stir up the Muslims into 
activity against the unbelievers who had invaded the territories 
of the Muslims and oppressed them. 

The First Chapter deals with the merits of jihad, giving the 
verses of the Quran and the sayings of the Prophet that relate to 
the rewards for those who engage themselves in holy war against 
unbelievers. 

The Second Chapter gives an account of the first appearance 
of Islam in Malabar, and the growth of various prosperous seaports 
on the West Coast. 


In the Third Chapter , the author enumerates the strange usages 
and customs of the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar and the treat- 
ment accorded to the Muslim subjects by the Hindu rulers. 

After these three chapters, which comprise nearly half of the 
narrative, commences the Fourth Chapter. This portion is 
entirely historical giving an account of the Portuguese from the 
time of their first arrival in Malabar in 1498 A.D. right up to 
1583 A.D. covering a period of about eighty-five years. The de- 
tails contained in this chapter lead one to emphasise four features 
in particular. 

Firstly, the Muslims, before the advent of the Portuguese, 
appear to have been in good, condition, and they were treated by 
the Hindu rulers with great respect and consideration; secondly, 
as a result of the Portuguese competition, the Muslims lost their 
trade supremacy and were no longer the sole carriers of trade 
to the west; thirdly, the martial vigour of the Muslims began to 
decline along with their fervent faith; fourthly, the Portuguese 
influence became all powerful in due course. 

Thus with the rise of the Portuguese influence, the prosperity 
of the Muslims declined. The Portuguese opposed the Muslims, 
reduced them to misery and treated them with contempt in almost 
every respect. The narrative reveals a base description of their 
behaviour towards the Muslims. But the enthusiasm of the 
Zamorin of Calicut, and his devotion to the cause of the Muslims 
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were always unbounded. He spared neither men nor money in 
fighting against the Portuguese, the inveterate foes of the Muslims. 
Amongst the Muslim rulers in the Deccan, on the other hand, there 
was lack of enthusiasm or affinity for the interests of their Muslim 
brethren, a fact much deplored by the author of this work. No 
doubt the Muslim sultans of the period did come forward to fight 
against the Portuguese, but they did not make much progress. 

Of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Dln, the author of the Tuhfat-al-Mujdhi~ 
dm, very little is known. His full name is Shaykh Zaynu’d-DIn, 
son of ‘AbduVAzIz, son of Zaynu’d-Dln, son of ‘All, son of Ahmad 
aI-Ma‘barI. The term al-Ma'barl indicates that his ancestors belong- 
ed to Ma‘bar. 

Ma‘bar is an Arabic word used for the first time by Yaqut 
(11 79-1229) in his Geographical Dictionary, to denote the east coast 
of the Indian peninsula. It is not possible from the accounts of 
Yaqut and other Arab geographers to locate exactly where, at what 
point, the cast coast (Ma‘bar) begins, and the exact area it com- 
prises along that coast. Abul-Fidu says that Ma‘bar begins at 
about three or four days’ journey to the east of Kawlam (Quilon) 
and the first locality from the side of Manibar (Malabar) is Ras 
Kumhurl (Cape Comorin) , 4 

Thus Ma‘bar, the east coast of the Indian peninsula, seems to 
be the ancestral home of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Dln. Ahmad, his ancestor, 
appears to have been the original immigrant to Ma‘bar, Evidently 
he gave himself the appellation al-Ma‘bari 5 when he began to move 
from place to place. Shaykh Zaynu’d-Dln who is said to have lived 
in Ponani, Malabar district, also retained that title to suggest his 
ancestral home. 

It appears from the work that ShayWi Zaynu’d-Dln must have 
lived during the period of ‘All ‘ Adil Shah (1558-1580) whom the 
Shaykh selected as his patron. Ferishta, the celebrated historian 
of that period, who has a chapter on The Mahomedans in Malabar in 

4. For detailed information on Mabar -see my Arabs' Knowledge of 
Southern India , pp. 53-56. 

5. The term means one who belongs to Mabar. 
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his book,® says: “All the materials of the history of the Mahome- 
dans of the Malabar coast that I have been able to collect, are 
derived from Tohfut-ool-Mujcihideen” But he does not mention 
the name of the author of that work. His silence is rather remarka- 
ble. 


The whole chapter of Ferishta does not exceed twelve pages. 6 7 
It gives a brief account of the introduction of Islam in Malabar, and 
the proceedings of the Portuguese there. A reading of this chapter 
inclines one to ask whether Ferishta could have summarised from 
Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din’s work? It is generally understood that even 
the most rigorous summary of a long account must retain the 
essentials of the original. But in this case there is disparity 
between the two. The most conspicuous difference is, while the 
Shaykh’s narrative stops with the year 1583 A.D., Ferishta s takes 
us to 1611 A.D. Besides, Ferishta’s account contains references to 
the prevalence of Shafism in Malabar, speaks of the Nait commu- 
nity, and mentions the grant by t]io Emperor Jahangir (1605-1627) 
to the English of a plot in Surat for the purpose of their building 
a factory. All these facts lead one to the view that the Tuhfat-al - 
Mujahidin , from which Ferishta took extracts, might be the work 
of some one else, and not the book of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Dm. The 
question has to be investigated further with great care. 

The ancestors of Shaykh Zaynu’d-DIn might have immigrated, 
to Ma'bar from some part of the Islamic empire in the fifteenth 
century, for the Shaykh who wrote his book in the sixteenth 
century, was a descendant in the fifth degree of Ahmad, who was 
the first to style himself as al-Mafban. 

Shaykh Zaynu’d-Dln is said to have written many books and 
commentaries, but definite information on these is not yet availa- 
ble. But it can be inferred from the present work that the Shaykh 
was genuinely pious, self-respecting and independent. His style 


6. History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India till the year 
1612. Translated from the original Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta 
by John Briggs, Vol. IV. 

7. Briggs’ English Translation, Vol. IV, pp. 531-541. 
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is very simple and direct without rhetorical ornament, yet he is not 
free from the affectation of ornate style so common with most 
theologians who had steeped their minds in the Quran and Tradi- 
tions . 

To these meagre particulars of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din’s life, it 
may be added that the Shaykh believed in pan-Islamism, for he 
not only incites the Muslim sultans of the Deccan to action against 
the unbelievers, (Portuguese) by politely-worded remonstrance, but 
he has, with a glorious tribute, dedicated his work to ‘All ‘Adil 
Shah, whom he considers as a zealous monarch, hearty and persis- 
tent in his endeavour to propagate the Faith, and root out the 
enemies of Islam, 

A few words may probably be expected here on the English 
translation of the Tuhfat-al-Mu)ahidhi by Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, 
Persian interpreter to the Head-quarters of the army, Madras. 
It is clear the Lieutenant did the English translation about a century 
ago under conditions that were different from what we know to- 
day. Yet he brought out an admirable publication. Perhaps the 
critic who is disposed to scrutinize it closely will feel the need for a 
fresh English rendering from, the original Arabic in the form as it 
is now offered to the public; also he will not be reluctant to admit 
the fact that considerable progress has been made in the present 
publication in regard to the identification of numerous names of 
persons and places that occur in the book. 

Before concluding it must be mentioned that the Tuhfat~al- 
Mujahidin gives scope for research on many points. The details 
furnished by the book on a number of leading events, have to 
be examined carefully whether they could stand the testimony of 
authenticated works published since the days of Shaykh Zaynu’d- 
Din. Tire introduction of Islam in the west coast, the conversion 
of one of the Hindu kings of Malabar to Islam, the various activities 
of the Portuguese in Southern India in the sixteenth century and 
such other information could not but evoke the interest of historians. 
While the particulars about seaports in the Indian peninsula attract 
geographers, the words like Malibdr, Ma'bar, Marakdr and Sdmun 
will not fail to rouse up philologists. .It is hoped that the subject 
matter contained in the book, will, by provoking criticism and sti- 
mulating research, serve to advance and extend our knowledge. 
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In conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to express my thanks 
to my affectionate friend Mr. M. Abdul Haq, M.A., D.Phil (Oxon), 
Professor of Arabic, and Principal, Government Muhammadan 
College, Mount Road, who has been good enough to carefully read 
with me all the pages of the translation and make helpful sugges- 
tions. 


University Buildings , 
15th January , 1942 . 


S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent and the Merciful, 

Plentiful praise be to Allah who made Islam victorious over 
all other faiths and enabled those who embraced it to gain 
mastery over others in successive ages. Blessings and peace be 
upon His prophet, the guide to the strong Faith, upon his family, 
his companions and his descendants till the Judgment Day. 

Allah, exalted be He, bestowed upon His servants discretion, 
conscience and wisdom as gifts, provided them amply with what- 
ever they need, and showed them clearly what to do to obtain 
success in life. He sent unto His servants messengers to preach 
and admonish, to imbue them with knowledge of Allah and to 
guide them. 

Allah conferred dignity upon us, Muslims, by bringing us 
within the fold of Muhammad, the chosen, and thus exalted us 
over other nations. 

Allah, exalted be He, says : 

“You are the best of peoples evolved for mankind. 

The Apostle of Allah (peace be on him) said : “ I am the 

Chief among the sons of Adam, and it is not a source of pride.” 

As he is the Chief among the sons of Adam, he is the most 
excellent of all, and the exaltation of his nation is a consequence 
of his pre-eminence. 

Imam Ahmad relates on the authority of Miqdad that he 
heard the Prophet declare : “ There shall not remain on the 

surface of the earth any house built of mud or of hair, but that 
Allah will cause the kalima of Islam enter it either with the 


1. Quran, Sura III, verse 110, 
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glory of the honoured, or with the baseness of the mean. 
Either Allah will exalt them and bring them within its fold or 
demean them and make them submit to it.” I say, the Faith, 
the whole of it is for Allah. 

Now it is a well-known fact that Allah, glory be to Him 
and exalted be He, made the faith of Islam spread in most of 
the inhabited regions of the earth ; in most countries by means 
of sword and force 2 and in some by exhortation to accept Islam. 
But Allah has been gracious to the people of Malibar in Hind 
in making them accept the faith of Islam spontaneously 
and willingly, and not out of fear or compulsion. Their 
conversion happened as follows: 

A party of the Muslims entered some of the seaports of 
Malibar and settled there. In course of time the inhabitants of 
these towns embraced the- religion of Allah. Thus Islam took 
root and its adherents increased in number. The towns in 
Malibar became populated with them, without their being oppressed 
by rulers who were unbelievers, or the rights of their ancient cus- 
toms being encroached upon. Allah vouchsafed to the Muslims large 
benefits and they passed many generations prosperously. Later on 
the Muslims disregarded the favours of Allah. They sinned and set 
up feuds among themselves. So Allah empowered over them 
the people of Purtukal 3 from among the afranj (may Allah for- 
sake them) . They oppressed the Muslims, depraved them and 
manifested to them their hostility in countless ways of oppression 
and mischief, prevalent among the people of Malibar. 

This continued for a space of time, extending to a period 

° 1 j , eighty years ’ the condition of the Muslims had 
reached the worst consequences of decay, poverty, and humilia- 


ihe author 6 aCC ° Un<S ** ***** b °° kS d ° " 0t testify t0 this by 

to L f ay p U ’ d ‘ DI , n ’ th ? * uthor of this book has two expressions Purtukal 
< p T ', to indicate the Portuguese, or the 

frTteld 1 p ? PreS6nl translator has retained Purtukdl and 

instead of Purtukahyym has adopted the term Portuguese in the transla- 
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tion. They could neither devise any means nor find out a way 
for their deliverance. Nor did the Muslim sultans and amirs, 
(may Allah exalt their allies) despite their possession of large 
armies and wealth, care to repel the misfortune and confusion 
that had befallen the Muslims by declaring holy war against the 
infidels and spending their wealth in the way of Allah, for they 
had little interest in the affairs of their Faith and had preference 
of this transient world to the hereafter. 

I, therefore, compiled this narrative with a view to inspire 
in the Faithful the desire of fighting the worshippers of the Cross; 
for a holy war with them is an obligatory duty, because they 
invaded the territories inhabited by the Muslims, and also 
captured from among them a multitude whose number cannot 
be counted. They slaughtered a great number of the Muslim 
captives and converted a number of them to Christianity. They 
kept the Muslim women under restraint, had commerce with them 
against their will and brought forth Christian children who. in 

0 

due course, engaged themselves in waging war against the Faith- 
ful and afflicting them. 

I named this book TvJ]fat-al~Mujahidm ft ba'zi ahwal-al- 
Purtukdliyym » 4 5 I have narrated in it, the evil acts done by the 
Portuguese against the faith of Islam in the land of Malibar ; a 
brief account of the laws relating to jihad and the greatest reward 
for it and an exhortation to do that duty by quotations from the 
Quran and Ihe Traditions R together with a brief account of the 
strange customs pertaining to the unbelievers of Malibar. 


4. The meaning of the title is: 

“A gratuitous gift to the holy warriors in respect of a brief account 
of the Portuguese .” 

5. During the life-time of Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him) 
it was the custom tfiat when two Muslims met, one should ask for news 
( haditli ) and the other should relate a saying or anecdote of the Prophet. 
After his demise this custom continued and the name hadith, which pri- 
marily denoted a narrative or .a report, has come to mean, in the Islamic 
theological usage, the records of the sayings and doings of the Prophet, 
and is translated in English as the Traditions . 
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I have intended this as a gift-book to the most 
illustrious of sultans, the most noble of monarchs, one 
who has made the holy war his chief consolation, and holds 
the elevation of the word of Allah by military expeditions as a 
precious ornament. The set of his mind is towards service to 
the servants of Allah. His lofty courage disposes him to destroy 
the enemies of Allah. He is the reviver of the Faith, eradicating 
heresy and error from the territories of Allah . His main 

purpose is to love the learned, and to help the strangers and the 
weak. He is a great ruler whom the days and nights 

have refined, notwithstanding his young age ; he is the 

possessor of eternal glory, in spite of great jealousies of his 
enemies. The noble acts of his generosity have covered the whole 
of the earth, and the character of his good deeds has permeated 
through all the quarters of the universe. The necks of the mighty 
bow down before him; .the nobles from among the Arabs 

and non- Arabs submit to his authority. He is a noble sovereign, 
whose palms shower rain of gemsdipon the learned who come from 
distant lands ; a gentle king whose kindness elevates the dignity 
of the noble men who had preceded him. He is a ruler who 
meets with victory and success, and takes delight in pure and 
sincere deeds, and exploits which are recounted in all assemblies 
and towns, while the annals of his generosity spread in all climes. 
He endeavours to root out the heretics and to extirpate the 
wrong-doers. He spreads the banner of justice and mercy and 
stretches out his hand of benevolence and favour. Such is the 
mighty, victorious and compassionate Sultan ‘All ‘Adil Shah. 6 


6. * All ‘Adil Shah was the son of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. He was the sultan 
of BIjapur between 1558 and 1580, and is known in history books as ‘All ‘Adil 
Shah I. He was a shia and encouraged foreigners to enter the services in 
his government and regain their old position which they had lost during 
the life-time of his father. He always drifted into war, very often fighting 
with one oi other of the sultans of the Deccan. He once made an alliance 
with Ramaraja of Vijayanagar. But when he found out that Ramaraja 
was very overbearing, he formed a league with the other Muslim sultans 
of the Deccan and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Hindu forces at Rak?as 
Tangdi and killed Ramaraja on the field of battle in A.D. 1565. Very often 
he was at war with the Portuguese who made their profit out of the dis- 
turbances in the then political conditions of the Malabar coast and the 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan. 
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tuhfat-al-mujahidin 

May Allah exalt and strengthen the foundation of the Faith by 
means of his power. May he subdue the impious with his blaze 
and disperse their parties. May his kingdom extend over the 
east and the west ; may he exercise his authority over land and 
sea and over the Arabs and non- Arabs ; for, he is the leader to 
whose noble qualities the east and the west have given testimony, 
and in whose service men and genii are diligent. Love for 
men of knowledge and godliness is his innate nature; his 
exaltation of their ranks and respect to then* sayings is as stated 
in the Law. May Allah grant perpetuity to his kindness and 
justice in the universe and enable him to pour on the people of 
the world his generosity and benevolence with the help of 
Muhammad and his posterity. 

I have divided the work into four chapters. 

First Chapter 

The laws relating to ji/idd. against unbelievers, the reward 
that awaits those who may engage in it, and an exhortation to 

jihad. 


Second Chapter 

The appearance of Islam in the land of Malibar. 

Third Chapter 

A brief account of certain strange customs pertaining to the 
people of Malibar. 


Fourth Chapter 

The arrival of the Portuguese in the land of Malibar and 
some of their shameful acts there. This chapter is again divided 
into fourteen sections. 


Section 1 

The early coming of the Portuguese into Malibar, the hostility 
that arose between them and the Muslims and the SamurT, the 
peace between the Portuguese and the rulers of Kashi and 
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Kannanur, building of forts vt Kashi, Kannanur, and Kulam by 
the Portuguese and lastly their seizure of the town of Kuwa. 

Section 2 

A brief account of their detestable deeds. 

Section 3 

A treaty of peace between the Sarnurl and the Portuguese, 
and their erecting a fort at Kallkut. 


Section 4 

The hostilities between them and the Samuri and the capture 
of their fort by die Samuri. 


Section 5 

The conclusion of peace between them and the Samuri for 
the second time, and their building a fort at Shaliyat. 

Section 6 

The third treaty entered into between the Portuguese and 
the Samuri. 


Section 7 

The negotiations of Sultan Bahadur Shah, son of Muzaffar 
Shall of Jazrat, with the Portuguese which necessitated his handing 
over to them all his principal ports. 

Section 8 

The arrival of Sulayman Basha, the wazir of the late mighty 
sultan, Sultan Sulayman Shah of Rum to Dew and the adjoining 
regions and his return to Misr (Egypt) without* any success. 

Section 9 

The fourth treaty of peace concluded between the S am uri, 
and the Portuguese. 
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The enmity between the Samuri and the Portuguese. 

Section 11 

The treaty between the Portuguese and the Samuri for the 
fifth time. 


Section 12 

The reasons for the hostility between the Samuri and the 
Portuguese and the expeditions of corvettes to make war with 
them. 


Section 13 

The capture of the fort of Shaliyat. May Allah help Islam 
and the Muslims and exalt their Faith in the name of Muhammad 
and his posterity. 

Section 14 

The condition of the Portuguese after the capture of the fort; 
their great desire to corrupt the religion of Islam and to abase 
the Muslims. 


3 




FIRST CHAPTER 


THE LAWS CONCERNING WITH HOLY WAR AGAINST 
UNBELIEVERS.. THE REWARD, AN EXHORTATION 
TO SUCH WAR 

Know then : There are two sets of unbelievers . One is the 
group that permanently dwells in their countries. War against 
them does not become an imperative duty on the part of all 
the Muslims. If some from among them go forth to war against 
the unbelievers it will suffice, and the rest are released 
from the duty. Otherwise all become accused of having 
committed the sin. The other set of unbelievers are those who 
invade the territories of the Muslims, as is the case in our 
narrative . The war against such unbelievers is an obligatory 
duty imposed upon every Muslim, who is strong to undertake it 
whether he be a slave or female, of the city, or a dependent, 
without the permission of the chief, the husband, or the creditor. 
It is also binding on him who is not entitled to qasr in prayer. 
But it will be incumbent on those entitled to qasr in prayer if 
the number of the fighting force is not sufficient. 

If the Amir invites his companions for the holy war against 
unbelievers, it is necessary that he should consult his companions 
regarding the affairs of the war, and should arrange the ranks. 
And if he succeeds in coming by some booty, he must first cause 
it to be collected and then distribute it by giving the spoils of the 
slain to the slayer. The booty comprises all that is on the body 
of the unbeliever, namely, his clothes, boots, girdle, purse and 
what it contains in cash, bracelets, weapons of war besides his 
beast for riding, saddle and bridle. The leader shall then cause 
to make an equal division of these into five shares. Of these 
one is again to * be divided into five portions. Of these 
five portions, one shall be set apart for the common good of the 
Muslims, like the fortification of frontier, erection of fortresses, 
bridges and mosques, and for the payment of allowance to qd^is 
and imams . The second portion shall be given to the relatives of 
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the Prophet, the descendants of Hashim and Muttalib , 1 the third 
to be divided among the orphans, the fourth among the indigent 
and among those who are reduced to poverty, and the fifth is 
to be given to wayfarers. 


1. Hashim, the great-grandfather of the Prophet Muhammad, was the 
son of ‘Abdu-Manaf. He was a man of great consequence as well as riches 
among the Quraysh. He was the receiver of the tax imposed on the 
Qurayshitcs by Kossay for the support of the pilgrims, and the income 
derived from their contributions joined to his own resources, was employed 
in providing food to the strangers who congregated at Makka during the 
season of the pilgrimage. 

Like the majority of the people of Makka, Hashim was engaged in com- 
merce. It was he who founded among the Qurayshites the custom of send- 
ing out regularly irotn Makka* two caravans, one in winter to Yemen, and 
the other in summer to Syria. Hashim died in the course of one of his 
expeditions to Syria, in the city of Ghazza about the year 510 A. D. 

‘Abdu 1-Muttalib was the only son of Hashim, by an Yathribite lady 
of the name of Salma. His original name was Shayba. Muttalib, the 
brother of Hashim, brought Shayba, the white-haired youth, from Yathrib 
to Makka. Mistaking Shayba for a slave of Muttalib, the people of Makka 
called him ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib and history recognises the grandfather of the 
Prophet under no other name than that of ‘Abdu'l-Muttalib, ‘the slave of 
Muttalib’. 

After the death of Muttalib at Kazwan, in Yemen, towards the end of 
520 A. D. 1 Abdu’l-Muttalib succeeded him as the head of the Commonwealth 
of Makka. 


Abdu’l-Muttalib had ten sons and six daughters. Of the sons (l 1 ) Harith, 
born towards 538 A.D. was the eldest. The others were (2) ‘Abdu’l- ‘Uzza' 
alias Abu Lahab, (3) Abdu-Manaf better known as Abu Talib (died in 

?^ V™ ZUbayr ’ (5i ‘ Abdull&h 045 A.D.), born of Fatima, daughter 
of Amr; (6) Dhirar; <7* ‘Abbas (566-652) born of Nutayla; (8) Mukawwim; 
(9) Jahm; and (10) Hamza, born of Hala. 

The daughters were Alika, Omayma, Arwa, Barra, and Umm-i-Haklm, 
by Fatima, and Safiya, born of Hala, who married Awvam the grandfather 

ttSn ik " - — - - 

It is also said that •Abdu’l-Muttalib had twelve sons. But the names 

t, £ *? oU ”' **» “» »»»^ above, am no, town, pro" 

bably because they left no posterity. ^ 
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The four other main shares that remain shall belong to the 
captors, namely, those who were present all the time of battle 
and engaged in it. 

It should be the practice of those who fight against 
unbelievers that they must, before commencing the war, suppli- 
cate to Allah for success ; they should be pious and religious 
reposing trust in Allah, exalted be He. Allah helps to succeed 
in an undertaking. Every one of these warriors must also guard 
himself against perlidy in the division of spoils. There is a great 
threat of punishment for the perfidious. 

It is well-known that the Muslims of Mallbar have no Amir 
who possesses power and can exercise authoiily over them and be 
mindful of their welfare. On the contrary, all of them are sub- 
jects of rulers who arc unbelievers. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
Muslims engaged themselves in hostilities against the unbelievers 
(the Portuguese) and spent their wealth to the extent of their 
means with the assistance of that friend of the Muslims, the 
Samuri , 2 who also expended money on their behalf from the hegin- 


2. He is the Zamorin of Calicut. The origin and early history of the 
Zamorins of Calicut are shrouded in mystery. We do not hear of the Zamo- 
rin before the days of Abdu 1-Razzaq (1442-43) . The political condition of 
Malabar before the commencement of the sixteenth century presents an 
interesting study. The whole country between Cannanore and Cape Como- 
rin consisted of a number of petty principalities under princelings who were 
very often waging war against one another. The principal rulers in the 
area were the king of Cannanore, the Zamorin or the king of Calicut and 
the Tiiuvidi or the king of Venad, to whom the smaller rulers paid allegi- 
ance. Iliey were entitled to wear the crown, issue coins and use the 
ceremonial umbrella. The Zamorin was a Nayar by caste. Though his 
authority was questioned by the Raja of Valluvanad prior to the thirteenth 
century, he became later the most important ruler on the west coast wield- 
ing much influence ajid power. When the Portuguese came to India, the 
Zamorin was very powerful as compared with the Raja of Cochin. 

The origin of the word Samuri has been a puzzle to scholars. Some 
consider it to be a word derived from Persian or Arabic, while some con- 
si er that it is derived from the contracted compound of the Sanskrit 
vami and Tirumalpad, (K. V. Krishna Ayyar, The Zamorins of Calicut } 
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ning. In course of time the Muslims grew weak owing to the 
depression of their trade, loss of their lives and devastation of 
their homes and property. This happened a number of times. 
Consequently their weakness increased, their poverty and desti- 
tution became intense, and they became powerless. 

The Muslim sultans and amirs (may Allah exalt their allies) 
never cared to take any interest in the affairs of the Muslims 
of Malibar, although jih ad was an obligatory duty upon them. 
Whoever from among the sultans shall wage war against the 
unbelievers by spending wealth and providing suitable equip- 
ments, shall resist the enemies, drive I hem away from the land 
of Malibar, and take back the ports which they have obtained 
possession of and brought under their rule, such one shall be 
well fitted for the task, and he will be the happy ruler ; for he 
has performed, by the help of Allah, what was obligatory on him, 
and has absolved of hers from the obligation, thus obtaining for 
himself a greal reward, the extent of which cannot be conceived, 
and winning high praise from the people of the east and the west 
which cannot be gauged, and the satisfaction of Allah, His angels, 
prophets and apostles. He has also acquired for himself the bene- 
fits of the benedictions of the righteous from among the servants 
of Allah, the weak, the poor and the indigent. In addition to the 
reward for his action against the unbelievers and his spending 
money in the way of Allah, he gets the reward for cheering up 
those who were feeling weak. The Prophet said : 

“Whoever cheers up a Muslim in distress in this world, Allah 
will dispel' his grief on the Day of Judgment.” Muslim relates this 
hadith. 

If, therefore, such a recompense awaits a Muslim for relieving 
another Muslim from one single grief in this world, however trifl- 
ing, how much greater shall be the reward for him who dispels the 


pp. 13-15 A But it is more probable that it is the shortened form of the 
title Sahnidragiriraja meaning lord of hills and waves. The Zamorin had 
also another title Kunnalkkdnatiri meaning king of hills and waves. These 
names indicate the important position the Zamorin held on the west coast, 
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grief of a large number of those who are weak, by fighting in the 
way of Allah. Surely the reward for such a service cannot be 
reckoned by any one except Allah — glory be to him, and exalted 
be He. 

Verily Allah, glory be to Him and exalted be He, has urged 
on jihad for the liberation of those who are weak. Allah says: 

“ And why should you not fight in the cause of Allah and of 
those who, being weak, are ill-treated and oppressed, men, women, 
and children, whose cry is: 'Our Lord f rescue us from this town, 
whose people are oppressors, and raise for us from Thee one who 
will protect; and raise for us from Thee one who will help’. ” 3 ? 

Besides this, there are many other verses of the Quran and 
a number of Traditions, relating to the merits of jihad , and expedi- 
tions therein, of spending wealth in that cause, and of martyrdom. 

Verily Allah, glory be to Him and exalted be He, has said : 

“ Fighting is prescribed for you and you dislike it ; but it is 
possible that you dislike a thing which is good for you, and that 
you love a thing which is bad for you, But Allah knows, while 
you know not.” 4 

“ Allah has purchased of the believers their persons and their 
goods ; for theirs in return is the garden of paradise „ They fight 
in His cause, and slay, and are slain: a promise binding on Him in 
Truth through the Law, the Gospel and the Quran; and who is 
more faithful to his covenant than Allah ? Then rejoice in the 
bargain which you have concluded and that is the mighty achieve- 
ment” 5 

“ The parable of those who spend their substance in the way 
of Allah is that of a grain of corn: it grows seven ears and each 
ear has a hundred grains. Allah gives manifold increase to whom 
He pleases and Allah cares for all and He knows all things.” 6 


3. Quran, Sura IV, verse 75. 

4. Ibid Sura II, verse 216.* 

5. Ibid Sura IX 1 verse 111. 

6. Ibid., Sura II, verse 261, 
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“Think not of those who are slain in Allah’s way as dead; 
nay, they live finding their sustenance in the presence of their 
Lord. They rejoice in the bounty provided by Allah. And with 
regard to those left behind, who have not yet joined them in their 
bliss, the martyrs glory in the fact that on them is no fear, nor 
have they cause to grieve.” 7 

Bukhari and Muslim relate in their books al-Sahili 8 on the 


7. Quran, Sura III, verses 169-170. 

8. As the problems of the early community of Islam became more 

complex, it was usual in theological circles to imagine what the practice 
(Surma) of the Prophet would have been under each new set of circum- 
stances and pass their judgment into circulation as a tradition (hadlth) 
emanating from the Prophet himself. These judgments swayed by the 

conflicting views of sects and parties were naturally often in open contra- 

diction. As there were no written records or compilations of the hadith, 
the students of the Tradition faced with the necessity of discriminating 
between them, fixed their attention first on the authenticity of the chain of 
authorises (isrnul) by which the tradition was supported. They held that 
every tradition must be guaranteed by some reliable person as having been 
received by him from some other reliable person who himself had heard it 
from an earlier traditionist and so on back to a contemporary of the Pro- 
phet who vouched for having heard the Prophet saying the words or seen 

him doing the action related therein. In the nature of it the chain of 

authorities (isnad) could as easily be forged as a tradition; and so, for two 
centuries every movement in Islam attempted to gain support for its action 
by putting into the mouth of the Prophet utterances in favour of its views. 

In these circumstances it became imperative to establish a corpus of 
traditions which could be accepted as genuine. The traditionists who in- 
sisted on the isnad criterion, eventually came to a general agreement that 
only certain chains of transmission could be regarded as authoritative; It 
was on these principles Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Isma'il al-Bukharl 
and AbuT Husayn ibn al-Hajjaj Muslim selected their traditions out of a 
mass of several hundred thousand and gave the name Sdluh (Sound) to 
their collections. 

Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Isma II al- Bukhari was bom at 
Bukhara on 21st July, 810 A.D., of an Iranian family. When he was 
sixteen, he went on a pilgrimage to Makka, an&ytook this opportunity to 
attend lectures given by teachers of the tradition at Makka and Madina. 
He then went to Egypt, and travelled with the same object all over Muslim 
Asia, spending five whole years at Basra. After an absence of sixteen years 
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authority of Abu Hurayra: 9 “The Apostle of God was asked: 
‘Which action is the most excellent?’ He said, ‘Faith in Allah and 
in His Prophet.’ ” 

‘What is next to it’ was the question. 

The Prophet said ‘ Jihad in the way of Allah.’ 

‘What next ?’ was again the question. He replied, ‘A pious 
pilgrimage 10 to Makka.’ ” 


in all, he returned to Bukhara, and there he compiled his Sahih. He died 
on 30th August, 870 A.D. 

Abu’l-Husayn ibn al-Hajjaj Muslim was born at Nishapur in Khura- 
san in 817 A.D. He went to the Hijaz, Iraq, Syria and Egypt in order to 
search out Traditions. He also paid several \usits to Baghdad. He is said 
to have collected more than three hundred thousand traditions, on which 
his selection is based. The matter of Muslim’s book, like that contained in 
Bukhari’s (with which it is identical, e’xcept for the addition of more autho- 
rities) is arranged in the order adopted for legal subjects, but without any 
chapter headings. It is also remarkable for its introduction, wherein the 
author treats of the science of the traditions in a general and complete 
manner. 

The Sahihs oL Bukhari and Muslim have become two canonical books 
of Islam. They may be considered to sum up the science of tradition 
in the third century of the Hijra. Four other works complete the six 
canonical books to which Muslims pay groat respect. They were all pro- 
duced daring the same period. These are the Suvan of Abu Da’ud, the Jami' 
of Abu ‘Isa Muhammad al-Tirmidhl, the Sunan of Aba 'Abdu’l-Rahman 
Ahmad al-Nasa’i, and the Sunan of Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Maja. 

9. He is one of the most constant companions of Prophet Muham- 
mad. As a result of this intimacy he has related more traditions in regard 
to the sayings and doings of the Prophet than any other individual. He 
died when he was seventy-eight years of age, in 59 A.H. 

10. Pilgrimage (Hajj. lit. setting out). In the technical sense it means: 
to set out for visiting the Baytullah (House of Allah) in Makka. The 
pilgrimage to Makka i? performed in the month of DHu’l-hijja, the twelfth 
month of the Muslim year. The hajj is the fifth pillar of the religion of 
Islam. It is an incumbent religious duty founded upon express injunctions 
of the Quran. This duty is incumbent on every Muslim, once In his life 
time, if he be an adult, free, sane, healthy and has sufficient money for the 
expenses of the journey and for the support of his family during his ab- 
sence. 


4 
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It is also related on the authority of Abu Hurayra that the 
Prophet said : “Allah urges on him who goes forth in His cause 
that he should not set out unless with firm faith in Me and belief 
in My prophet. It may be that He may cause him to return with 
what He has given him of wages or booty, or that He may cause 
him to enter paradise.” 

Abu Hurayra says that he heard the Prophet declare: “I swear 
by Him in Whose hands is my being, that as there is not one among 
the Faithful willing to remain behind me in the city, holding his 
life dear, — and I do not find any way to constrain him to that course 
of action — I have to lag behind the body of troops fighting in the 
way of Allah. I swear by Him in whose hands is my life, that I 
desire to die in the way of Allah, then to be brought back to life, 
then to be slain, then to be brought back to life, and then to be 
slain” 

Abu Hurayra further says that the Prophet has declared : 

“ He who goes forth to fight in the way of Allah is like one 
who observes continuously fasting, stands to prayer and is obedient 
to the commands of Allah, till he returns from his service in the 
way of Allah.” 

“ No one who fights in the way of Allah is wounded, but that 
Allah knows better about him who is wounded in His cause, that 
he shall .appear on the Day of Judgment and the blood that flows 
from his wound shall be of a red colour like blood, but its odour 
will be as that of musk.” 

Anas relates that the Prophet has declared : " Service in the 
way of Allah in the morning and evening is better than this world 
and all that is contained in it.” 

“ There is no one among those who entered the paradise, who 
would desire to come back to the world. What thing is there on 
earth that the martyr could desire to return to the world? His hope 
in returning to the world may be for this : that his life might be 
sacrificed ten times. This is because he appreciates the glory of it,” 
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Jabir relates: “A man said to the Prophet at the time of the 
battle of Uhud; 11 ‘Suppose I am killed at the battle, where would I 
be?’ He answered: In the paradise.’ On hearing this the warrior 
threw away the date fruits he had in his hands, rushed to the 
battle field and fought till he was slain.” 

Sahl ibn Sa‘d relates that the Prophet has declared : “ En- 
gagement for one day in the way of Allah is better than the world 
and all that it contains.” 

Abu Musa relates: “ A man came to the Prophet and asked 
him: ‘Which of the following three is in the way of Allah, doing 
his duty: the man who wages war to obtain plunder, the man 
who fights for the sake of glory, or the man who goes forth to 
find his rank among the warriors ’ ? The Prophet answered, 1 He 
who fights for the glorification of the Word of Allah, is in the 
way of Allah’.” 

Abu Sa‘Id al-Khudri relates : “The Prophet said : * Of all 
mankind the mu’min is the best who fights in the way of Allah and 
sacrifices readily his life and wealth.’ ” 

Bukhari records on the authority of Abu Hurayra : “ The 

Prophet declared : ‘ In paradise there are a hundred dignities 

which Allah has prepared for those who fight in His cause. The 
difference between one rank and the other is as wide as the space 
between the heaven and the earth. When Allah shall enquire of 
you, which rank you desire ask for Flrdaws , for, it is in the centre 
of the paradise, and most grand. Above it, is the throne of the 
All-Compassionate Lord, and from it the rivers of paradise 
spring 

Abu ‘Abs relates that the Prophet has declared : “ The fire of 
hell shall not afflict the man whose feet are covered with dust in 
the service of Allah.” 


11. It is a hill about three miles distant from Madina. It is celebrated 
for a battle fought by the Prophet, when the Muslim army was routed by 
the Quraysh under Abu Sufyan, in 625 A.D. 
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Abu Qays says: “I heard Sa‘d relate thus: He said: ‘I was 
the first man among the Arabs who shot with the arrows in the 
way of Allah. We were fighting and the Prophet was also one 
of our company. We had no food except the leaves of the trees. 
Every one of the party actually ate the leaves and we were ex- 
creting as the camel and goat ; nevertheless we suffered no harm’ . ” 

Abu Hurayra relates that the Prophet has declared : “ He 
who shall engage his horse in the way of Allah with faith in Him 
and belief in His promise, verily the food and drink of the horse, 
its ordure and its urine shall be placed on the scales for his 
advantage on the Day of Judgment.” 

Muslim records on the authority of Abu Hurayra, that the 
Prophet has declared : 

“ He who shall die without ever having fought in the way 
of Allah and whose mind had no presentiment of it, surely he 
dies with the charge ot hypocrisy against him.” 

“ The unbeliever and the slayer shall never come together 
in hell.” 

“ The most remarkable man is he who bridles his horse in 
the way of Allah and rides fast on its back whenever he hears any 
uproar or noise flying as it were, desiring battle and having death 
for his goal, or one who is in regular work of breeding his flocks 
and herds on the top of the hill or in the bosom of valleys, and 
keeps to prayer, pays the poor rate and thus continues to worship 
his Lord till his death. Such men will be successful.” 

Jabir ibn Samura relates : “ The Prophet declared : ‘ This 

religion will continue to exist and a band of Muslims shall fight 
in its cause till the Judgment Day.” , 

Salman, the Persian, relates that he heard the Prophet de- 
clare : “ Preparations for war for a day and a night in the way 
of Allah are better than fasting for a month and praying all night. 
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If the person dies in the course of his preparation, the work for 
which he applied himself becomes executed. He will be granted 
his sustenance, and is safe from the mischief-maker.” 

‘Uqba ibn ‘Amir relates : “ I heard the Prophet express thus 
from the pulpit : ‘Prepare for them whatever you can. Look : 
The strength lies in archery. The strength lies in archery. Sure- 
ly the strength lies in archery’. ” 

“ I heard the Prophet declare : ‘ He who learnt the art of 
archery and then abandoned it, cannot be counted as one of our 
number ! ’ ” 


Abu Mas‘ud al-Ansarl relates: “A man came to the Prophet 
with a bridled she-camel and said : ‘This is dedicated to service in 
the cause of Allah.’ The Prophet replied : ‘ Unto thee shall be 
given on the day of resurrection seven hundred camels, all of them 
bridled.’ ” 

Masruq relates : “We asked ‘Abdullah ibn Mas'ud about the 
following verse of the Quran : ‘Think not of those who are slain 
in the way of Allah as dead, nay, they are finding their sustenance 
in the presence of their Lord. They rejoice in the bounty pro- 
vided by Allah.’ He replied : ‘ Indeed we did ask of the Prophet 
about that verse, and he answered : ‘ Their souls are in the bellies 
of green birds. They have lamps suspended from the ‘arsh. 
They go about in paradise, wherever they please. Then they flock 
together near the lamps, when their Lord appears and asks them:, 
‘Are you in need of anything ? ’ They reply : ‘How can we be 
in need of anything ? We go about the paradise wherever we 
choose.’ The Lord puts them the same question three times. And 
when they perceive that they ought not to have left Him without 
asking a favour, they pray saying: ‘ 0 ! Lord ! we wish that 
our souls may be ^returned to their bodies so that we may once 
again be slain in your way.’ When Allah understood that there 
was no more desire to be fulfilled, He left them’.” 

‘ Abdullah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As reports : “ The Prophet said : 

‘ Fight in the way of Allah conceals everything except the Faith.’ ” 
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Anas relates: “The Prophet and his companions went forth 
till they met at Badr 12 the infidels who came to attack them. The 
Prophet said : ‘ Rise ye to paradise, the width of which is the ex- 
panse of both the heaven and the earth put together.’ ‘Umayr 
ibn al-Hamam then cried out, 1 Bravo ! Bravo ! ’ The 
Prophet questioned him, ‘ What makes you shout like that ? He 
replied: ‘Nothing, By Allah 0! Prophet of Allah, it is nothing but 
the hope of my being one of the inhabitants of paradise.’ The Pro- 
phet then said: ‘Verily, behold, thou art already one among them.’ 
Then ‘ Umayr ibn al Hamam took out from his quiver the date 
fruits which he was eating and observed : ‘By Allah ! if I have 
life till I eat these dates, that period would seem to be one of long 
life.’ Then he threw them all out, and fought the enemy till he 
was slain.” 

Tirmidhi and Abu Da’ud relate on the authority of 
Fuzalat ibn ‘Ubayd : “ The Prophet of Allah said : ‘ Every man 
who dies sets a seal to his work except the one who dies fighting 
in the way of Allah. His works continue to grow till the Judg- 
ment Day, and he is safe from confusion in the grave.’ ” 

Abu Da’ud relates on the authority of Abu Umama : “ The 
Prophet of Allah said : ‘ He who did not fight, or equip a ghazi or 
did not make provision for the ghazi’s family in his absence, will 
have his Day of clamour even before the Day of Judgment.’ ” 

12. The battle of Badr was fought between the Muslims and the Quraysh 
in January 624 A.D. A force consisting of a thousand well-equipped men 
under the noted Abu Jahl, ‘ the Father of Ignorance * marched out from 
Makka to relieve a rich caravan. The Muslims received timely notice of the 
movement, and a body of three hundred disciples proceeded at once to 
forestall the heathens by occupying the valley of Badr, upon which the 
Quraysh, under Abu Jahl, were moving. A battle ensued. The Quraysh 
fought bravely. At one time the fortunes of the field wavered, but Muham- 
mad’s appeal to his people decided the fate of the battle. The Quraysh 
were driven back with great loss; many of their chiefs were slain; and Abu 
Jahl also fell a victim. But the importance of the Prophet’s success can- 
not be measured by the material damage which he inflicted. Considering 
the momentous issues involved, Badr, like Marathon, or Plassey is one of 
the greatest and most memorable battles in all history. The victory of 
Badr turned all eyes upon Muhammad. He became a power in Arabia, 
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* Imran ibn Husayn relates : “ The Prophet said : ‘ There 

shall always be a party of my followers who will fight for truth 
and resist those who rise against them, until the time when they 
shall, last of all, destroy the Antichrist. 13 ’ ” 

Tirmidhi relates on the authority Ibn ‘Abbas : “ The Prophet 
said : ‘ The fire in hell cannot touch two kinds of eyes ; the eyes 
that weep in dread of Allah’s displeasure and the eyes that are 
busy watching for an opportunity in the way of Allah.’ ” 

Abu Hurayra relates: “One of the Companions 14 of the Pro- 
phet passed by a path in a mountain where he came across a small 
sweet water spring. He was fascinated by it, and said, 4 1 wish 
to abandon my people and take up my dwelling here.’ When 
this was reported to the Prophet, he said: ‘You shall not do 
this, for the dignity of everyone of you who goes out to fight in 
the way of Allah, is more meritorious than of one who says 
prayer in his house for seventy years. Don’t you think that God 
would forgive you and admit you in paradise ? Fight in the 
way of Allah. He who fights during the space of time when 
milk collects in the udder between the two milkings of a she- 
camel, paradise is necessarily reserved for him’.” 

Tirmidhi and Nasa’i relate on the authority of Abu Hurayra : 
“ The Prophet said : ‘ The martyr does not experience the pangs 
of death except as the pain caused by a wound.’ ” 


13. He is called in the Traditions as aUMasihu'l-Dajjdl. It is said that 
he would appear before the day of Resurrection. 

14. Ashdh , plural of Sahib, the Companions or Associates of Muhammad. 
The term, used for a single Companion, is sahaba. There is considerable 
controversy as to who is to be regarded a Companion, and what elements 
make up this definition. Strictly speaking the term ‘Companionship’, in 
relation fo the Prophet, can be attributed only to those personalities from 
among the earliest Muslims who were on intimate terms with him and 
shared his daily life, and, in varying degrees, also to his thoughts; that is 
to those who could be called friends in the deepest meaning of the word. 
But Muslim historians and theologians, have, from the third century of the 
Hijra onward, begun to enlarge this term in a manner to include in it 
every person, who while being a Muslim, saw the Prophet even without 
nearer association, 
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Khuraym ibn Fatik relates: “The Prophet said: ‘He who 
spends in the way of Allah, it shall be written down for him seven 
hundred fold’.” 

Ibn Maja relates on the authority of ‘All, Abu Darda’, Abu 
Hurayra, Abu Umama, ‘Abdullah ibn ‘ Amr, Jabir ibn ‘Abdullah, 
and ‘Iim-an ibn Husayn : “ The Prophet said : ‘ He who contributes 
to expenses in the way of Allah, and remains himself at home, 
for every dirham he has expended, he shall receive seven hundred 
fold. He who goes forth to war in the way of Allah, and at the 
same time spends money in that cause, will get for every dirham 
seven lakhs of dirham’.” Then the Prophet recited the follow- 
ing verse from the Quran: “ Allah gives manifold in- 

crease to whom He pleases : And Allah cares for all and He knows 
all things.” 15 

Abu Da’ud relates on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas : “ The 

Prophet said to his companions: ‘ When your brethren were slain 
at the battle of Uhud, Allah put their souls into the bellies of 
green birds. They roam about the rivers in paradise; they eat of 
its fruits, and retire near the lamps of gold, suspended in the 
shadow of His ‘arsh. When they found out the sweetness of their 
food and drink and the pleasantness of their resting 
place, they said : ‘ Who shall carry the intelligence to our 

brethren that we are alive in paradise so that they may not shun 
paradise, and be frightened away from war. Allah, glory be to 
Him, and exalted be He, replied: ‘ I will convey this news for 
your sake,’ Thus Allah revealed the verse, “ Think not of those 
who are slain in Allah’s way as dead ; nay, they live 

Hakim relates on the authority of Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari : “ The 
Prophet said: ‘ The paradise is underneath the shadows of the 
swords’.” 

Ibn Maja relates on the authority of Anas: “The Prophet 
said : ‘ He who_ goes forth to war in the way of Allah, the dust 


15. Quran, Sura II, verse 261. 
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which collected on him shall be changed into musk on the Day of 
Judgment.’ ” 

TabranI has recorded in his book al-Kabir on the authority 
of Ibn 4 Umar : “ The Prophet said : 4 He who breaks his head in 
the way of Allah, whatever may be the sin committed by him 
before that, shall be pardoned.’ ” 

Wa’ila relates : 4C The Prophet said : 4 He who missed the 
opportunity to accompany me to war will fight on sea’.” 

DarimI relates in Musnad 16 on the authority of Abu Hurayra: 

44 The Prophet said : 4 To engage for a while in the way of 
Allah, is better than to make fifteen pilgrimages.’ ” 

It is meant thereby that the reward for engaging in the holy 
war for a while, is far greater than the reward for fifteen pilgri- 
mages. The reason for this pre-eminence is that the holy warrior 
risks his life and wealth for the sake of Allah, and bestows benefit 
on others as well, which cannot be said to be the case with the 
pilgrim. 


16. This is a book of traditions compiled by ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abdu’l-Rah- 
man al-Dariml of Samarqand, who died in 869 A.D. This does not con- 
tain more than a third of the matter of six Sahih , embrace, and is drawn up 
for practical use, in which the traditions are arranged in the order of the 
most immediate witnesses. It has been lithographed at Cawnpore, 
N. India. 

5 




SECOND CHAPTER 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF ISLAM IN MALIBAR 

It happened thus : A party of J ews and Christians, with their 
family in a big ship, entered one of the sea ports of Mallbar, named 
Kodungallur 1 where its king resided. They secured from the king 
grants of lands, gardens, and houses and settled there. 

Some years later, there arrived at Kodungallur, a party of 
Muslim faqlrs with a shayldk , intent on a pilgrimage to the Foot- 
print 2 of our Father Adam in Sllan. When the king heard about 


1. Kodungallur is the same as modern Cranganore. The Jews are said 
to have first settled there. The Jews came to the East after the destruction 
of their temple at Jerusalem in A.D. 68. It is said that a Jew named 
Joseph Rabban received the principality of Ahjuvannam from Bhaskara 
Ravi Varman the ruler of Cranganore. The date of this ruler is not defi- 
nitely known; perhaps he flourished in the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. 

2. The Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is one of the loftiest and the best known 
in the world. It is 7260 feet in height, rising in solitary grandeur on the 
western front of the great central plateau and could be seen by navigators 
miles away on the sea. 

It is a great pilgrim centre to peoples of all nationalities. On its sum- 
mit is a lofty black rock with a hollow depression about four feet long 
resembling a big human foot-print. The Singhalese, Siamese, Burmese and 
Tibetans claim that it is the foot-print of the Buddha and call it his Sri pada. 
The Hindus venerate it as the mark of Siva’s foot. The Muslims consider 
that it is the foot-print of Adam, who, according to them, having been sent 
out of Paradise, stood on one foot on the peak for centuries doing penance. 
The Christians however claim it to be that of St. Thomas. The result is a 
never ending concourse of pilgrims to it from different countries. 

There are two w^ys which lead to the peak. One is a straight narrow 
track along the precipices, the last portion of which is so steep that chains 
have been fixed at some places for the safety of pilgrims. The other is 
a circuitous road, considered less sacred. 

Over the sacred foot print has been constructed a small chapel by the 
Buddhists to whom all offerings go, whether made by members of their own 
faith, or Hindus or Muslims. 
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their arrival he sent for them, entertained them, and made kind 
enquiries of them. Their shaylch informed him of our Prophet 
Muhammad, the tenets of the religion of Islam, and the miracle 
of the splitting of the moon. 3 Allah, glory be to Him, and exalted 
be He, had caused to enter in his mind the truth of the mission 
of the Prophet, and the king believed in him. The affection for 
the Prophet took possession of his heart. So the king of Kodun- 
gallur requested the shaykh , that he and his companions should 
return to him after their pilgrimage to the Footprint of Adam, for 
the reason that he might go with them. At the same time he 
commanded the shaykh not to divulge his (king’s) secret intention, 
to the inhabitants of Mallbar. 

The shaylch and his companions pursued their journey to 
Silan. Thence they returned, after a time, to Kodungallur. Then 
the king asked the shaykh to get ready a vessel for his voyage, 
without the knowledge of any one. 

There were lying in that port many vessels belonging 
to foreign traders. The shaylch said to one of its masters, 
“ A party of faqirs and myself desire to travel in your ship.” 
The owner of the ship agreed to the proposal. As the 
time of departure drew near, the king gave orders that none of 
the inmates of his house or his ministers should come into his 
presence for a period of seven days. The king set himself to 
appoint a governor for each of his provinces and wrote out detail- 
ed instructions, defining the limits of the territories of each so 
that one might not encroach upon the limits specified for the other. 
The story concerning about it is well known among the unbelie- 
vers of Malibar as well. 4 He was the monarch of the whole of 


S. The fifty-fourth Sura of the Quran begins with a reference to the 
Splitting of the moon. 

‘‘The hour of judgment is nigh and the moon is ^left asunder. But if 
they see a sign, they turn away, and say, ‘This is but transient magic.’ ” 

The splitting of the moon is a matter of controversy. Many writers have 
tried to explain the significance of this occurrence. 

4. There is a well-known tradition in Malabar contained in the 
R eralotpatti, a comparatively recent work of doubtful historical value, that 
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Malibar, the southern limit of which is Kumhuri and its north- 
ern boundary Kanjrakut. 


Then the king embarked with the shaykh, and the faqzrs 
during night time, and reached Fandarina where they landed 
and stayed for a day and a night. Thence they again set sail and 
proceeded to Darmfatan where they landed and stayed for three 
days ; then they again set sail till they reached Shuhr 5 where the 
king and all those who were with him alighted. 


the last Ceraman Perumal turned a Muslim in his old age, and went on a 
pilgrimage to Makka after partitioning his kingdom among his friends, de- 
pendents and relatives. The early Muslim travellers who came to South 
India such as Sulayman, the Venetian traveller Marco Polo, and later 
travellers like Ibn Battuta, and others do not make reference to this fact. 
It is said that there is a grave of a .Malabar ruler at Zafar on the Arabian 
coast. If the report about a grave with an inscription can be relied upon, 
it may be the grave of one of the Zamorins who is said to have embraced 
Islam, perhaps as a result of a liaison which he seems to have had with a 
Moplah woman. This report gained currency only after the visit of ‘Abdul- 
Razzaq to Calicut in 1442 and before the coming of the Portuguese to India 
in 1498. 

Peoples of other religions also claim Ceraman Perumal as a convert to 
their respective faith. According to Faria Y Souza, the Portuguese historian, 
Ceraman Perumal resolved to end his days at Meliapore (Mylapore in 
Madras) and went away to that place. Another account says that he went 
away to Bethlem. Some say that he turned either a Buddhist 
or a Jain. It is known that one Bana, an ancestor of Ceraman Perumal 
became a convert to Buddhism. Perhaps this Bana is confounded with 
Ceraman Perumal. As for his conversion to Jainism there is no satisfac- 
tory evidence. But Hindu literary works of a canonical character like the 
Periya Puranam, Tiruvilaiyadal Purdnam and Halasya Mahdtmyam state 
that he was a devout Saiva throughout his life. It appears he continued 
to be a Hindu till the end of his life and died in the celebrated temple at 
Tiruvahcikkulam. • 

5. From the way it is mentioned in the book it appears to be the 
name of a particular place rather than the Arabian Coast as Rowlandson 
would have it. The Keralolpatti says that Ceraman Perumal landed at the 
port of Sahar Mukhal on the Arabian coast. (Padmanabha Menon, History 
of Kerala , Vol. I, p. 433). It is possible that both refer to the same place. 
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Long time after, a party of men accompanied the king on 
his return journey to Malibar for the purpose of erec- 
ting mosques and propagating the faith of Islam in that 
country. The king fell ill on the way and his con- 
dition was getting worse. So he enjoined on those who 
were his companions in travel — namely Sharaf, son of Malik, his 
uterine brother Malik son of Dinar, his brother’s son Malik, son of 
Habib son of Malik and others, — not to cancel then* voyage to 
Malibar after his death. They replied: “ We do not know your 
place, nor the extent of your villayet. We decided on travel be- 
cause of our friendship to you.” On hearing this the king became 
thoughtful for a time, and gave them a letter in the script of Mall- 
bar, wherein he mentioned his rank, described his relatives, and 
specified the names of the rulers. He advised his companions to 
go down to Kodungallur or to Darmfatan or to Fandarina, or to 
Kulam. He further asked /(hem not to inform any one in Malibar 
of the seriousness of his illness, or his death if he happened to die. 

Then the king died. May the unbounded mercy of Allah be 
on him ! 

Many years after this Sharaf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar, Malik 
ibn Habib, and his wife Qamariyya, and others with their children 
and dependents set sail for Malibar in a ship and arrived off 
Kodungallur. They landed and presented the letter of the de- 
ceased king to the ruler at Kodungallur but they concealed the 
fact of his death as they had been enjoined. When the ruler 
went through it and learnt its contents, he granted them plots 
of lands and gardens, as per orders in the letter. The new comers 
settled there and erected a mosque. While Malik ibn Dinar settled 
in Kodungallur, his nephew Malik ibn Habib stood up in his place 
to erect mosques throughout Malibar. 

Malik ibn Habib proceeded to Kulam with his wife, and some 
of his children and his property and erected^ a mosque there. 
Then leaving his wife at Kulam he started to Hay 1 1-mar a wi and 
built a mosque there. Then he proceeded to Fakkanur, to Manja- 
lur and to Kanjarakut. In all those places he built mosques one 
after another. Then he returned to Hayli-marawi and stayed 
there for three months. Thence he went to Jurfatan, Darmfatan, 
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Fandarma, and Shaliyat. In all these places he built mosques 
one after another. He stayed in Shaliyat for a period of five 
months. Then he returned to Kodungallur where his uncle Malik 
ibn Dinar was living. He then started from that place to all the 
mosques mentioned above, and after saying his prayer in every 
mosque he came back to Kodungallur feeling thankful to Allah, 
and praising Him for making the Faith dawn in a country filled 
with disbelief. 

Then Malik ibn Dinar and Malik ibn Habib went to Kulam 
with their companions and slaves. They settled there, except 
Malik ibn Dinar and some of his companions who set sail to 
Shuhr. They reached that place and proceeded to visit the grave 
of the deceased king. Malik ibn Dinar then travelled on to 
Khurasan where he died. 

Malik ibn Habib left some of his children at Kulam, and re- 
turned with his wife to Kodungallur where he and his wife died. 

This is the tale of the first appearance of Islam in the land of 
Malibar. As for the exact elate there is no certain information with 
us; most probably it must have been two hundred years after the 
hijra (822 A.D.) of the Prophet. But the opinion in general 
circulation among the Muslims of Malibar is that the conversion 
to Islam of the king mentioned above took place at the time of 
the Prophet upon the monarch’s perceiving on a night the splitting 
of the moon. He set out on a journey to visit the Prophet and had 
the honour of meeting him. He was returning to Malibar with a 
group of men mentioned before. When he reached Shuhr he 
died there. There is but little truth in this. What is commonly 
known amongst the people to-day is that he was buried at Zifar 
instead of at Shuhr. His grave is famous there, being regarded as 
the means of obtaining a blessing, The people of that locality call 
him Samuri. 

» 

The news of the disappearance of the said king is well known 
among all the people of Malibar, both among the Muslims and 
the unbelievers. At present the unbelievers say that he has been 
carried up to heaven and they expect his descent. Therefore 
they get ready wooden sandals and water at a place in Kodun- 
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gallur and adorn that place with lamps and decorations on a night 
well-known among them. 

Again it is a well-known fact among them that as the time 
of his departure drew near he divided his kingdom among his 
companions, excepting the Samurl, the chief ruler of the port 
of Kalikut, who was absent at the time of the partition. When 
he presented himself before the king, he gave him a sword 6 saying: 
“Strike with this and act as a sovereign ” He acted according to 
his advice, and obtained possession of Kalikut. 

After some time the Muslims settled at Kalikut. Then merch- 
ants and craftsmen flocked there from various quarters. Trade 
increased and the city grew, till it became a big metropolis where 
various kinds of people, the Muslims and the unbelievers, collected. 
The power of the Samurl became manifest amidst the chieftains of 
Mallbar who were all unbelievers; of them some were powerful 
and some weak. But the strong € one did not conquer the terri- 
tories of the weak by his strength. This was because of the advice 
of their great king who embraced Islam, of his supplications to 
God to that effect, and the blessings of the Prophet of Islam and his 
religion. 

There are some chieftains whose territory does not exceed 
one parasang in extent, while others exercise power over more 
extensive domains. Of these some have at their command one 
hundred soldiers or less, or two hundred, or three hundred to 
one thousand, to five thousand, ten thousand to thirty thousand, 
and to a hundred thousand and more . Some of the towns, two or 


6. According to the local tradition, when Ceraman Perumal retired in 
his old ago he assigned a small area to his nephew and gave him a sword 
instructing him to ‘kill and annex.” This nephew lat^r on became famous 
as the Zamorin of Calicut. He kept the sword given by his uncle with 
great veneration. This sword was burnt to cinders when the Dutch sacked 
the temporary residence of the Zamorin at Tiruvancikkulam in A.D. 1671. 
The sword which the Zamorin has now in His possession with an inscription 
on it in Malayalam characters, was made subsequently. See Logan, Manual 
of Malabar , for a picture of the same. 
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three and sometimes more, join in league with some who are 
more powerful and possess larger armies than others, and wars 
are carried on between various parties. Although hostilities 
exist, yet their association never undergoes a change. 

Of those who possess the largest number of troops is Tir- 
wadl the ruler of Kulam and Kumhuri. Between these two cities 
on their eastern side, there is a vast territory belonging to him. 
Next to him is KolattirL He is the ruler of Hayli-marawl, Jurfa- 
tan, Kannanur, Idakad, Darmfatan, and other cities. But the most 
powerful and famous among them is the Samuri. He is the 
highest in rank. This is due to the blessed influence of Islam, 
and his love for the Muslims and respect for them, especially 
for those who come from far off lands. But the unbelievers think 
that it is due to the gift of the sword by the king mentioned 
above. To this day that sword is in possession of the Samuri, who 
it is believed, preserves it with veneration and respect. He carries 
it with him when he goes forth to. battle or to great assembly. 

Whenever the Samuri fights against any one of the weak chief- 
tains for some reason or other, and subdues him, he would give 
him some property or a portion of the territory . 7 If he does not 
give, no power can prevail upon him to do so, because of his autho- 
rity, even though a long time may lapse. This is because the 
people of Malibar pay regard to old customs and observances from 
which they never depart except on rare occasions. 

In regard to the zeal of the Samuri during the time of war he 
has nothing in view except destruction of lives and desolation of 
towns. 


7. This is quite in accordance with the practice of the kings of ancient 
India. The conqueror was content if the vanquished king acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty and agreed’ to pay an annual tribute. The ancient 
kings of India were not particular about the confiscation of the conquered 
country and the dethronement of the defeated chief. 

6 




THIRD CHAPTER 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN STRANGE CUSTOMS 
PREVALENT AMONG THE UNBELIEVERS 
OF MALIBAR 

It must be known that among the unbelievers of Mallbar there 
are strange customs which are not found in any other quarter of 
the world. Some of them are as follows : 

Sacrifice for kings 1 

Whenever a ruler is slain in battle, his troops rush blindly 
against his adversary, his army, and hte town, till they have slain 
them all, or laid desolate the entire land of his enemy. On account 
of this they dread very much ter kill a ruler. This is one of their 
ancient customs, although its observance is not so much in vogue 
in these days. 


Enmity between rulers 

The rulers of Mallbar form into two parties. One party sup- 
ports the Samurl, the other the ruler of Kashi. This happened 
because of enmity between the two rulers. When this rivalry dis- 
appears, party spirit also will cease. 

Nature of warfare 

The people of Mallbar are never treacherous in their wars. 
They fix a particular day when they would fight with their enemies. 
They do not go back on it and any deceit in this respect is con- 
sidered as base. 


1. For details given by Arab writers on the subject see my forth- 
coming book, Arabs* Knowledge of Southern India , pp. 106-7. 
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Custom observed on the death of a relative 

On the death of their elders like father, mother, and elder 
brother having relationship with Brahmans, Nayars, and people of 
that description, or on the death of one like mother, maternal uncle 
and elder brother having relationship with Nayars and their rela- 
tives, they avoid the company of women for one whole year and 
abstain from eating animal food, chewing betel, shaving of hair, 
and paring nails. They never deviate from such practices, for 
they believe that such observances would entitle them to the 
gratitude of the departed souls. 


Inheritance 

The inheritance both to property and kingdom amongst the 
Nayars and those who are allied to them, belongs first to their 
brothers from the mother or to the children of their sisters, or to 
their maternal aunts or to the relatives who are descended from 
the mother, and not to the immediate off-spring. This custom 2 of 
excluding the immediate off-spring to inheritance has been adopted 
by most of the Muslims in Kannanur and its neighbourhood. They 
copied this custom from the people of Hind even though there are 
among these Muslims some who study the Quran, learn it by heart, 
and recite it beautifully, besides their acquiring knowledge of other 
branches of studies pertaining to Islam, and busying themselves 
in religious worship. 

Among the Brahmans, goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
shanars 3 fishermen and others, their children inherit. They have 
the marriage contract. 


2. T his is a reference to the system of Mammakkattayam obtaining 
in Malabar. 

3. They are evidently the toddy drapers and toddy tappers. The 
Malabar coast being rich in cocoanut groves, they are a thriving commu- 
nity. 
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Marriage 

But among the Nayars, there is no marriage contract 4 except 
the tying of a string round the neck of a woman for the first 
time. After a time either she keeps the tied string or throws 
it off; it is all the same. 


4. Dr. C. Achyuta Menon, Head of the Malayalam Department, Uni- 
versity of Madras, has kindly furnished the following note on Nayar Marri- 
age: 

The marriage customs of Malabar are very often misunderstood, parti- 
cularly the system that once obtained among the Nayars. 

There seems to be a general impression that the relationship between 
men and women among the Nayars was rather loose and the practice of 
polyandry was usually associated with them. We get varying descriptions 
of them from the accounts of travellers who often generalise from a few 
stray cases that come to their notice without any reference to the social 
setting or background. Sometimes the travellers come into contact with 
the lower strata of the society, and rform impressions from their habits. 

The question was thoroughly examined by the Malabar Marriage Com- 
mission, in 1894, and in the dissenting Minute written in that connection, 
one of its members the late O. Candu Menon, the leading jurist and novelist 
of the time, has established on unimpeachable evidence that polyandry was 
never a general practice among the Nayars, although it was possible to 
point out isolated instances among them, probably copied from the artisan 
classes among whom it was the general custom. A Nayar marriage has all 
the validity of a sacred rite as understood and practised among other com- 
munities in Malabar and outside. It is always performed in public before 
respectable persons of the locality. The birth and death ceremonies of the 
Nayar community emphatically support this view. In the former the father 
has a definite function to perform, and in the latter the son of the deceased 
takes his place along with his nephews. Probably the system of inheritance 
namely, Marumakkattayam, by which the nephews inherit the properties 
of the uncles whose sons have no legal right to their father’s properties, is 
responsible for the confused thinking on the subject. Inheritance is a 
matter of economic arrangement and the comparative merits of the Matriar- 
chal and Patriarchal systems of inheritance are a matter of opinion. 

There is one peculiarity about the Nayar marriage, that is, both the parties 
to the marriage have a right to divorce if they wished to do so. This does 
not, however, mean that the conjugal bond between them is not of a 
fixed character. 

The institution of marriage has an interesting history in Malabar and 
the changes that threw the original Tdli-kettu (Tali- tying) ceremony to 
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Among the Brahmans if there are many brothers, none but 
the eldest takes a wife in marriage, unless it is evident that he 
will not have any issue. The rest of the brothers shall not marry, 
so that the heirs may not multiply and differences happen. How- 
ever the younger brothers take women of Nayar caste without 
any marriage. If it happens that any such woman gives birth to 
children, they cannot succeed their father as heirs. But if it 
becomes evident, that the eldest brother will not have any issue, 
then the next elder brother will marry. 

Polyandry 

Among the Nayars and their caste, two or four or more men 
have commerce with one woman, each in turn passing the night 
just as a Muslim husband divides his night among his wives. 
Enmity and ill-will do not come into their minds on that account. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and others of that descrip- 
tion follow this custom and more than one man unite with one 
woman. But such husbands in these cases are brothers or in 
some way related to one another so that differences may not 
happen in inheritance and disputes may be less on that account. 

Dress 

They expose their bodies. They wear a cloth around the waist 
and keep the rest of the body naked. In this custom men and 
women, kings and nobles all are alike. Their women are not veiled 
from the sight of any one while the Brahman women are kept 
veiled . 5 The Nayars adorn their women with ornaments and 


the background and brought into being a simple ceremony called Pudavamur* 
(cloth-cutting) dropping all ritualistic details of the former deserves closer 
study in its proper perspective. See also the remarks* given by F. Fawcett, 
in Madras Government Museum Bulletin , Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 228-229. 

5. Perhaps the author refers to the Nambudiri women who do not 
appear before men except close relatives, like brothers and junior brothers-in- 
law. But the Nambudiri women go out to temples and attend social func- 
tions in their own community accompanied by Nayar women. On such 
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nice clothes, and bring them out into great assemblies for men 
to behold and admire . 


Age of succession 

None but the eldest in age among them, even though it be by 
a minute, will succeed to the sovereignty, whether he be besotted 
in intellect, blind or weak or he be from the sons of maternal 
aunts. It has never been heard that any one of the junior brothers 
or sons of maternal aunts have slain one who was senior in 
age so that he may soon succeed to the throne. 

In the event of the extinction of rightful heirs or of any scar- 
city of them, they take a stranger even though he is advanced in 
age and make him the successor in the place of a son or brother 
or sister’s son. After this they do not make any distinction bet- 
ween him and the lawful heir entitled to inherit either property 
or kingdom. This is the custom prevailing among all the unbeliev- 
ers of Malibar, both among the rulers and the common people, 
among the high and the low. The line of their heirs is therefore 
never broken. 


Untouchability 

They subject themselves to a lot of unavoidable difficulties on 
account of their division into various castes, consisting of the high- 
est, the lowest and other degrees between these two . If one of high 
caste touches a man of low caste or approaches him nearer than 
the distance prescribed for intercourse with men of low caste, it 
is necessary for the one of high caste to bathe, and it is unlawful 
for him to eat before the bath. If he eats before the bath he will 
be degraded from his rank, and will not be readmitted into it. 
There is no redemption for him unless he runs to a place where 


occasions the Nambudiri women wrap themselves up except their faces with 
a long sheet of white cloth ( kacca ) about eighteen cubits long. They hold 
an umbrella ( marakkuta ) to hide their face with it, and they never part 
with it till they return home. * The word marakkuta consists of two parts, 
mara—to hide, kufa — an umbrella; the compound meaning, an umbrella to 
hide oneself, 
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he will not be recognised. Else the ruler of the town will seize 
him and sell him to one of inferior rank, whether the purchaser be 
a boy or a woman. Or else the person comes to us and embraces 
Islam, or becomes a yogi or turns a Christian. 

Dining 

It is not lawful for a person of high caste to eat the food pre- 
pared by one of lower caste. If he should eat, the consequences 
related above will happen to him. 

Castes 

Those who wear the thread : Brahmans and others 

Those who have the obligation of wearing thread on their 
shoulders are the highest of all the unbelievers of Malibar. These 
wearers of threads are, again, of various degrees, high, low, and 
intermediate grades, 6 while the Brahmans rank highest of all. 
Brahmans again are of various ranks. 7 

Nayars 

After these come Nayars who are the soldiers of Malibar, 


6. The classification of the wearers of thread into three grades appears 
to be after the communities of Brahmans, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas who are 
all entitled to wear the sacred thread. Of them the Brahmans rank first, 
then come the Ksatriyas, and then the Vaisyas. 

7. The mention of various ranks among the Brahmans is probably based 
on their distinctive traits. The Brahmans of Malabar may be classified 
under four broad divisions, namely Nambudiris, Tulu Brahmans, Tamil 
Brahmans or Bhattars and Sarasvat Brahmans or Konkanis. The first con- 
stitute a dignified and cultured class. They are kept above want and they 
minister to the spiritual and temporal wants of the people. The 
Tulu Brahmans who were immigrants from the Tulu country or South 
Canara were and still continue to be largely temple priests. The Tamil 
Brahmans were immigrants to Malabar from ‘the Cola and P&ndya countries 
in search of fortune. The Konkani Brahmans are largely traders in Mala- 
bar and have their own temples for worship. 
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They are larger in number and possess greater power. They are 
divided into different classes, high, low and intermediate ranks . 8 

Shamrs 

Then there are Shdnars whose occupation is to climb cocoa- 
nut trees to gather nuts and collect the juice which becomes toddy 
or sugar when boiled . 

Other Castes 

After this come the carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, 
fishermen and other classes. 

Inferior Castes 

There are various other groups of lower classes. Their occu- 


8. The various ranks among the Nayars are: 

Aristocracy : The class from which ruling families were drawn. 
Most of the royal families in Malabar today are the representatives of this 
class . 

Feudatory chieftains : This class comes next to the aristocracy. 
They assume different titles as Kaimal , Ndyar , Panikkar, Menon, Nambiydr , 
Kwrup, etc, 

Kiriattil Ndyar or Illakkar: They are the intermediary class. They 
have no social status now. They are employed generally as cooks by 
the high class Nayars on occasions of Sraddha ceremonies. 

Lower classes: There are a large number of lower classes of Nayars 
called &udra Ndyar , Vattekkatt Nayar t Attikkurussi ? Anturdn, following cer- 
tain professions, like oil-monger, etc. They are also employed by people 
of higher castes during the period when pollution is observed. Some of 
these classes are considered untouchables in certain parts of Malabar. 

Ambalavasis or Temple servants: It is supposed by some people 
that these are outcastes from the fold of high class Nayars. They are 
divided into a number of sects and sub -sects with varying status which 
they acquired by their contact with Nambudiris. 

At the present day the term Nayar is applied in a general sense to a 
number of classes with different Status, some of which are indicated above. 

For details, See F. Fawcett, Madras Government Museum Bulletin f 
Vol. HI, No. 3, pp. 185-224. 

7 
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pation is to till the land, cultivate it and do such other work per- 
taining to it. They are also divided into different sects. 9 

Punishment for adultery 10 

Whenever a man of the inferior caste treads during certain 
nights in a year in the chamber of a woman who is above his 
rank, she will be degraded from her rank even though the male 
had not had commerce with her or she had become pregnant. 
The ruler will seize her and sell her. Or she comes to us and 
embraces Islam, or she becomes a convert to Christianity, or 
she turns a yogi . In the same manner when intercourse takes 
place between a man of high caste with a woman of low caste, 
the man will be degraded from his rank, and he will have no 
choice but to adopt one of the above mentioned alternatives. 

Wearers of thread exempted from punishment for adultery 

But if wearers of three d have intercourse with women of 
Nayar caste, they are not degraded from their ranks, for they 
have made this a custom among them for the reason stated above, 
namely, that none but the eldest brother among the Brahmans 
should marry, and the juniors keep company with Nayar women. 

There are many more such troublesome customs they sub- 
ject themselves to out of ignorance and foolishness. Allah, the 
Glorious and the High, made these things the chief reason for 
their embracing the faith of Islam. 

This is a digression from the main discourse. 

We shall now return to the subject of our narrative : 

When Sharaf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar, Habib ibn Malik 
and others about whom mention has already been made, 


9. They were probably the ancestors of the Eluvas, Parayas and Pula- 
yas of the modem day. 

10. For details given by Arab writers on the subject see my forthcoming 
book, Arabs’ Knowledge of Southern India, p. 112, 
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came to Mallbar, built mosques in the ports mentioned in the 
previous pages and propagated the faith of Islam, the inhabitants 
of these places gradually entered into its fold. Traders from 
different quarters began to flock to these places. Consequently 
there came into being new cities like Kallkut, Balinkut, Tiru- 
warankad, Tanur, Fannan, Barburankad, Barunur, in the 
neighbourhood of Shaliyat, then Kabkat, Tirkuri and other towns 
in the vicinity of Fandarlna ; then Kannanur, Idakad, Barrun- 
kad, Hayli and Janba round about Darmfatan, and to the south 
of these Budfatan, and Nadhawaram ; then towns like Kashi, 
Bab, and Ballaburam to the south of Kodungallur, besides 
many other sea-port towns. Population increased in all these 
places . 

The Muslims and their trade prospered because of the 
regard shown to them by the rulers,— notwithstanding that these 
rulers and their troops were all unbelievers — their respect for 
the ancient customs of the Muslims, and the absence of enmity 
except on rare occasions. The Muslims of these towns who 
were the subjects (of the Hindu rulers), were in a minority not 
exceeding one tenth of the total population. 

Kallkut ranked as the greatest and the most famous of all 
the seaports of Mallbar from the earliest times. But its power 
weakened and its importance declined after the arrival of the 
Portuguese to Mallbar and the deprivation of the trade of its in- 
habitants. 

The Muslims throughout Mallbar have no amir possessed of 
power to rule over them. But their rulers are unbelievers. These 
exercise judicial authority over them by organising their affairs, 
by compelling them to pay the debt or fine if any one is subjected 
to such payment. Notwithstanding these, the rulers have respect 
and regard for the Muslims, because the increase in the number of 
cities was due to them. Hence the rulers enable the Muslims in 
the observation of their Friday prayers and celebration of Td. 
They fix the allowance for qdzis and mu^adhdhins and entrust 
them with the duty of carrying out the laws of shari' at, No one 
is permitted to neglect the prayer on Fridays. In greater part of 
Mallbar, whoever neglects it, is punished or made to pay a fine, 
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If a Muslim commits a crime punishable with death, they put 
him to death after obtaining the permission of the elders of the 
Muslims. Then the Muslims take charge of the dead body, wash 
it, clothe it for burial, say the janaza prayer, and inter it in the 
Muslim cemetery. If an unbeliever commits a capital offence, 
they kill him, gibbet him, and leave the body to be devoured by 
dogs or jackals. 

The rulers take from the Muslims only a tenth part of the in- 
come of their trade, and realise also the penalties, whenever they 
do anything calling for a penalty. They do not levy tax on those 
who possess lands or fruit gardens although they are of vast extent. 

If a Muslim commits a crime, even though it be murder, the 
unbelievers would not enter his house without permission. But 
they call upon his co-religionists to expel him from society or to 
starve him, or the like. 

The unbelievers never punish such of their countrymen who 
embrace Islam, but treat them with the same respect shown to 
the rest of the Muslims, though the convert belongs to the lowest 
of the grades of their society. As a result of such kindly treat- 
ment the Muslim merchants of olden days used to come in large 
numbers. 



FOURTH CHAPTER 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE IN MALlBAR, 
AND A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
SHAMEFUL DEEDS 

Section 1 

The arrival of the Portuguese in Malibar for the 
first time ; hostilities between them and the 
Samuri ; the erection of fortresses by them 
at Kashi , Kannanur and Kulam and their 
capture and occupation of the port of Kuwa. 


1498 A.D. 

It was in the year 904 A.H. that the Portuguese made their first 
appearance in Malibar. Their three ships anchored off Fandarina, 
towards the close of the mawsim-al-Hind. 1 Then they disembarked, 
proceeded by land to the port of Kalikut, and stayed in that town 
for some months spending their time in collecting information about 
the condition of Malibar. They did not engage themselves in trade 
on this occasion, but returned to Purtukal, their native land. The 
reason for their coming to Malibar, according to their own account, 


1. Mas'udi, who quotes from al-MudkhaUal~Kabir ild 'Urn al-Nujum 
(Great Introduction to Astronomy) by Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhi, has given an 
account of the Indian season. He says that the stormy and quiet seasons 
in the eastern seas begin when the sun is in the signs of the zodiac and 
that it is impossible to sail from ‘Uman on the sea of Hind in the Tirmah 
(June) except with first-rate vessels and light cargoes. These vessels are 
called al-Tirmahiyya. Hind is at that time winter and the rainy season; for 
the two Syriac months called Kanun and the month Shobat (December, 
January and February) are their summer months. Our winter is their 
summer, while the month Tamus (July) and Ab (August) which are sum- 
mer months with us, are their winter. This change of season is the case 
in all the towns of Hind, Sind and the neighbouring countries, through the 
whole extent of these seas. 
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was to seek intelligence about the pepper-land and to establish 
trade in that commodity, for at that period the Portuguese used 
to purchase pepper from those who bought it from original 
exporters from Mallbar. 

1500 A.D. 

Two years after this (906 A.H.), the Portuguese returned 
to Malibar with six vessels. They landed at Kalikut as mer- 
chants, and engaged themselves in trade. 

They said to the { dmils of the Samurl : ‘‘It is fit that the Mus- 
lims be prevented from their trade and their voyages to Arabia. 
The advantages which would accrue to you from their trade would 
be far greater if you carry on trade with us.” Then the Portuguese 
began to encroach upon the rights of the Muslims in all transac- 
tions. So the Samurl gave orders that the Portuguese should be 
killed. Accordingly sixty or seventy men were put to death. The 
rest fled from the town, got into their ships, fired continuously at 
the people on the shore, who also fired fast at them. 

Then the Portuguese went to Kashi, made peace with the 
inhabitants of that town, and built a small fort. 2 This was the 
first fort built by the Portuguese in Hind. They settled there. 
They pulled down a mosque situated on the sea shore and built 
in its place a church, employing the inhabitants as labourers. 

Then they made friendship with the people of Kannanur where 
they built another fort employing the inhabitants as labourers- 
After this they loaded their ships with pepper and ginger and set 


2, The Zarnorin of Calicut had a family feud with the Raja of Cochin. 
The Zamorin invaded his country in 1503 A.D. and devastated Cochin. At 
that time some Portuguese ships came to the place commanded by Alfanso 
de Albuquerque and Francisco, his brother. When the Zamorin saw them 
he scuttled away. Out of gratitude for this deliverance, the Raja of Cochin 
permitted Alfanso de Albuquerque to build a fort at the mouth of the 
river in Cochin. The foundation for the fort was laid in September 1503. 
(See K. P, Padmanabha Menon, History of Kerala, Vol. I, pp. 209-10). 
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sail for Purtukal, because this was their main object, for the reali- 
sation of which they travelled such a long distance. 

After a year they returned with four vessels, landed at Kashi 
and Kannanur where they filled their ships with pepper and ginger 
and set sail for their native land. 

Two years after, they come back to Hind with twenty or 
twenty-one or twenty-two or eighteen vessels, and having laden 
their ships with pepper, ginger and such other merchandise, they 
returned to their own country. 

Thus their affairs assumed great importance. Then the 
Samurl attacked Kashi, 3 and according to his wont destroyed what- 
ever he came across. He slew two or three of the chieftains, and 
returned to Kalxkut. The Samurl killed them because of their as- 
sociation with the Portuguese. The nephews of the chieftains who 
were slain by the Samurl, unlike other relatives, usurped the throne 
of Kashi and the neighbouring "places with the aid of the Portu- 
guese, contrary to the time-honoured custom which enjoined on 
them to elect to the throne only the senior-most man among the 
relatives. The Portuguese were treated with consideration and 
respect by the usurpers. They helped them much in their wars, 
and in all times of necessity assisted them with money, and 
assigned to them a tenth portion of the profit gained from trade. 
As a result of this the importance of the Portuguese increased, 

A year after the arrival of about twenty ships mentioned above, 
another party reached Hind in a fleet of ten vessels. Of these, 
seven were new ships, while the remaining three belonged to the 
fleet of twenty ships which arrived the year before. As their 
passage was retarded on the way, they arrived along with the seven 
ships. These seven ships, loaded with merchandise, set out on their 
homeward voyage, and the three ships continued to remain at 
Kashi. The Samuyi, who was intent on seizing these three ships, 
collected about one hundred thousand Nayars besides a large num- 


3. This took place in 1503; perhaps this was the second invasion in the 
same year. 
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ber of Muslims. He could not enter Kashi because the Portu- 
guese fought with arrows and cannon. But the Muslims from 
Fannan equipped themselves with three boats and fought against 
the Portuguese. In this engagement some Muslims became martyrs. 
On the following day the people of Fannan and Balinkut got ready 
four boats, and the people of Fandarina and Kabkat three boats, 
and these fought a severe battle. There was no casuality on the 
side of the Muslims on this occasion. The battle was indecisive, be- 
cause or the setting in of the rainy season. Therefore the Samuri 
and his followers returned safely to their towns. May Allah Be 
praised ! 

In this manner a large number of ships came every year from 
Purtukal filled with men and treasure, and they were sent back 
from Malfbar to their native land, loaded with pepper, ginger, and 
other goods. After the Portuguese settled in Kashi and Kannanur 
and secured a firm footing there, the inhabitants of these towns 
with their dependents engaged themselves in sea-voyages taking with 
them passes from the Portuguese, with a view to ensure against 
risks. Each ship, however small it might be, was provided with a 
pass, for which the Portuguese fixed a certain fee. At the time of 
the voyage the master of the ship took the pass on payment; of the 
fee. The Portuguese impressed upon the inhabitants that the system 
of pass, introduced by them, was to their advantage and thus in- 
duced them to submit to it. Whenever the Portxiguese fell in with 
a ship which did not possess their pass, they seized it, its crew and 
its cargo.. On account of this high-handedness, the Samurl, his sub- 
jects, and dependents were constantly fighting against the Portu- 
guese. 

The Samurl spent so much in this war that in the course 
of time, he and his subjects grew weak. So he dispatched letters 
to Muslim sultans seeking their help . They did not come forward 
to help him. But the sultan of Jazrat, Sultan Mahmud Shah, 4 the 


4. Mahmud Shah I was the Sultan of Gujarat between 1458 and 1511 A.D. 
He is generally known as Mahmud Begada because of his trimmed mousta- 
che which looked like the upturned horns of a bullock, 
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father of the excellent Sultan Muzaffar Shah, and ‘Adil Shah 5 
the grandfather of the great ‘All ‘Adil Shah, issued orders to get 
ready vessels and corvettes which were later on found to be un- 
suitable to be put to sea. The sultan of Misr, Qansu-al-Ghawrl , 6 
had sent Husayn, one of his amirs , with thirteen corvettes and some 
troops. He reached the port of Dew in Jazrat, and then sailed 
to Shiyul in the company of Malik Iyas, the na’ib at Dew, and his 
corvette. They came across some ships of the Portuguese and in 
the fight that ensued Amir Husayn captured the larger corvettes 
that belonged to the Portuguese. After achieving the victory, 
he returned with his vessels to Dew where he stayed during the 
rainy months. Nearly forty small corvettes, brought together from 
the cities of the Samurl and elsewhere arrived at Dew as reinforce- 
ment to Amir Husayn. 

When the Portuguese heard of the Amir’s stay at Dew, they 
made preparations for war, set sail in a fleet of twenty ships, and 
appeared suddenly before Dew. On hearing the news of their 
arrival, Amir Husayn, without preparations, put to sea his corvettes 
and those of Malik Iyas, together with the small corvettes that came 
from Mallbar. When the Portuguese met the combined forces they 
fixed their attention upon the corvettes of Amir Husayn, and cap- 
tured some of them, while the remainder got separated. Thus by 
the decree of Allah and His indisputable command the accursed 
Portuguese returned victorious to Kashi- But Amir Husayn and 
some of his companions got off safely with the corvettes of Malik 
Iyas and those of the people of Mallbar. Then Amir Husayn re- 
turned to Misr. The Ghawrl, king of Misr, was indignant at the 
defeat and so he dispatched twenty-two big corvettes equipped 
fully with all requisites, under the command of Amir Salman of 
Rum along with Amir Husayn. Both of them sailed with their 


5. ‘Adil Shah (Ismail ‘Adil Shah) was the son of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah 
the founder of the Sultanate of BIjapur. He was the Sultan between 1510 
and 1534 A.D. 

6. Qansu-al-GhawrI was the last of the Mamluk rulers of Egypt! He 
ruled from 1501 to 1516 A.D. As he was an unpopular ruler he was killed 
by Sultan Salim Shah of Rum (Constantinople) in a battle in 1516 A.D. 
With his death the Mamluk or Slave Dynasty of Egypt came to an end, 

8 
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corvettes and reached the well protected port of Jidda whence they 
proceeded to the port of Kamran. Amir Husayn engaged himself 
in fighting against the Yemenites and plundering their towns. 
Amir Salman, who proceeded to ‘Adan, returned to Jidda. Differ- 
ences arose between him and Amir Husayn. Amir Salman left Jidda 
plundering their cities. Amir Husayn was seized by the Sultan of 
the exalted Ilijaz and thrown into the sea. After this event, infor- 
mation reached Jidda on the hostilities between the Ghawri and 
Sultan Salim Shah of Rum, 7 the defeat and death of the Ghawri, 
and the capture of his kingdom by Sultan Salim Shah. Allah is 
the Master over His affairs. 

1510 A.D. 

On Thursday, the 22nd of Ramazan, 915 A.H., the Portuguese 
attacked Kalikilt and burnt the cathedral mosque built by 
Nakhuda Mithqal. 8 Then they entered the palace of the Samuri 
designing to seize it, for at that time he was absent, being engaged 
in war in some distant place. But those of the Nayars present at that 
time came upon them unexpectedly, fought against them, and drove 
them from the place. Nearly five hundred of the Portuguese were 
killed by the Nayars while many were drowned. Tlio.se who escaped, 
boarded their ships, frustrated in their hopes by order of Allah, 
exalted be He. 

Sometime before or after this event the Portuguese invaded 
Fannan, and burnt about fifty ships that lay near the shores, and 
made nearly seventy Muslims suffer martyrdom. 

In the same manner they fell upon ‘Adan, and fought with its 
inhabitants. Allah granted victory for the Muslims and abandoned 
the Portuguese. They were put to rout by order of Allah and dis- 


7. Sultan Salim Shah was the Sultan of Turkey who put an end to 
the Mamluk dynasty by killing Qansu-al- Ghawri in 1516 A.D. and ruled 
over Egypt till 1519. After his death he was succeeded by Sulayman the 
Magnificent (1520-1566) . (See Sir William Muir, The Mameluke or Slave 
Dynasty of Egypt pp . 196-214) . 

8. Nakhuda literally means the master or commandant of a ship. He 
was perhaps a prosperous merchant who built the mosque referred to. 
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appointed in their hopes. This happened at the time of Amir Mar- 
jan. After establishing themselves firmly in Kashi, and Kannanur, 
the Portuguese made peace with the ruler at Kulam and erected 
there a fort, because pepper was brought in large quantities to 
that town and Kashi than to other places. 

Then they fought against the people of Kuwa , 9 captured it by 
force and occupied it. This port was one of those that belonged 
to ‘Adil Shah, the grandfather of ‘All ‘Adil Shah the Great. They 
made it the capital town of their possessions in Hind and strengthen- 
ed the fortifications. But ‘Adil Shah fought against the Portuguese, 
took possession of Kuwa and expelled them from that city and made 
it the centre of Muslim influence . The Portuguese were seized with 
great indignation at this defeat, made great preparations and attack- 
ed the city. They recaptured it and established their authority over 
it. It is said that the amirs and the principal men in Kuwa co-ope- 
rated with the Portuguese and hence it was easy for them to recap- 
ture that city.” 9a Then the Portuguese constructed a number of 
strong fortresses. Thus they grew strong. Tf Allah wills anything, 
He brings it to pass. The strength of the Portuguese increased day 
by day. 


9. Goa belonged to Vi jay ana gar . A few years before 1507 A.D. it 
was captured by Yusuf ‘Adil Shall of Bijapur. The king of Vijayanagar 
appointed one Timoja as the commandant of the Vijayanagar fleet on the 
west coast in order to wage war and recapture Goa. After the death 
of Yusuf ‘Adil Shall in 151.0 A.D., Allan so de Albuquerque, the then 
Viceroy of the Portuguese possessions in the East, was persuaded by Timoja 
to attack Goa, taking advantage of the young age of Isma il ‘Adil Shah of Bija- 
pur who had just then succeeded his father. The Portuguese took possession 
of Goa in March 1510. Ismail ‘Adil Shah took it back two months later. 
But in November of the same year the Portuguese recaptured it and made it 
their capital, for, being centrally situated on the west coast, it enjoyed a 
commanding position for commercial purposes. (Rev. II . Heras, Aravidu 
Dynasty, Vol. I, p. 57; M. S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat , p. 252). 

9a. From the available facts of history we do not know if the Amirs 
helped the Portuguese. 
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Section 2 

Certain shameful deeds of the Portuguese 

The Muslims of Malibar lived a happy and prosperous life on 
account of the benevolence of their rulers, their regard to the time- 
honoured customs, and their kindness, But the Muslims under- 
valued the blessings of Allah, and transgressed and disobeyed. So 
Allah set on them the people of Purtukal, who were Christians. 
They oppressed the Muslims, corrupted them and committed 
all kinds of ugly and infamous deeds, too bad to be described. 10 
The Portuguese scoffed at the Muslims, and held them up to scorn* 
They ordered them about insolently, employed them to draw water, 
bespattered them and spat upon their face and body. They prevent- 
ed the Muslims from their journeys, especially their pilgrimage to 
Makka. They plundered <their properties, burnt their cities and 
mosques, seized their ships and trod down the Quran and other 
books under their feet and burnt them away. They violated the 
penetralia in mosques, instigated the Muslims by bribery to accept 
Christianity and prostrate before the Cross. They adorned their 
own women with ornaments and fine clothes in order to allure the 
Muslim women. They put to death hd]is and other Muslims with 
all kinds of cruelties and reviled publicly the Apostle of Allah. 
They held the Muslims captives binding them with heavy fetters 
and rushed them into the market to sell them as slaves, tormenting 
them, at that time, with all kinds of punishment in order to get 
more profits. The Portuguese kept the Muslims in a dark, dirty 
and stinking house. They beat the Muslims with shoes when they 
purified themselves with water after excretion. They tortured 
the Muslims with fire, sold some, and kept some as slaves and 


10. The attitude of the Portuguese to the Muslims* was one of inveterate 
hostility on account of rivalry in trade. Since the days of John III of Por- 
tugal (1521-57 A.D.) proslytism became one of tire objects of the Portu- 
guese policy in India. They also committed many excesses. In 1560 they 
established the inquisition at Goa They did not scruple to destroy mosques 
for the construction of churches. (See Tuhfat-al-Mujdhidin translated into 
English by Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, pp. 103-05 fnj). 
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employed some of them for all kinds of hard labour without any 
compassion. 

The Portuguese, after great preparations sailed to the ports of 
Jazrat, Konkan, Malibar, and the coast of Arabia, lay in wait for 
the ships of the Muslims and seized them. Thereby they amassed 
abundant wealth and acquired a large number of Muslim prisoners. 

How many a Muslim woman of noble birth they took as cap- 
tives, and violated their honour to bring into world Christian 
children who would be enemies of the Faith of Allah and agents 
to cause affliction to the Muslims! How many sayyids , learned 
men and nobles, they captured and tortured and put to death! How 
many Muslim men and women they converted to Christianity! 
How many such shameful and abominable deeds they committed! 
The tongues get weary of describing them, and hate to put them 
into words . May Allah chastise them very severely ! 

The ardent desire of the Portuguese and their great ambition 
at all times were to make the Muslims renounce the faith of Islam 
and accept Christianity. May Allah protect us from taking such 
a course! But the Portuguese had to maintain peaceful relations 
towards the Muslims, out of necessity, for they had to live among 
the Muslims who formed the main body of population in all the 
seaports of Malibar. As the Muslims were the most important 
community in all ports, the freshly-come Portuguese men during 
certain seasons in the year, who noticed in Kashi the Muslims and 
their deportment, said to their countrymen: “ The Muslims have 
not yet changed their characteristic traits.” So they blamed their 
elders for not attempting to make the Muslims change their reli- 
gion. 

“Their intention is to extinguish Allah’s light by blowing 
with their mouths. But Allah will complete the revelation of His 
light even though the unbelievers may detest it.” 11 


11. Quran, Sura 61, verse 8. 
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It was for the same reason their ciders said to the ruler of 
Kashi: “Expel the Muslims from Kashi. The benefits that ac- 
crue to you from them are small, but from us you would receive 
greater benefits.” The ruler replied: “The Muslims are our sub- 
jects from the earliest times, and it was through them that our 
towns prospered. We cannot expel them.” 

The Portuguese were hostile only to the Muslims and their 
Faith and not to Nayars and other unbelievers of Malibar. 

Section 3 

A treaty of peace between the Samuri and the 
Portuguese ; the erection of a fort at Kalikut 
by the Portuguese , 

As the war between the Portuguese and the Muslims pro- 
longed for many years, the weakness of the Muslims increased. 
Further the Samuri, who had spent big sums in these wars, 
died. He was succeeded by his brother. The new Samuri thought 
that peace with the Portuguese was the best course, for, it would 
enable his Muslim subjects to realise profits in trade as the people 
of Kashi and Kannanur, and rescue them from bad state and 
poverty. So a treaty of peace was concluded between the Samuri 
and the Portuguese . The terms were : 

The Portuguese were to erect a fort at Kalikut, and allow the 
subjects of the Samuri to go on a voyage every year in four ships 
to the ports of Jidda and ‘Adan. 

Then the accursed Portuguese began to build a solid fort, while 
the subjects of the Samuri made preparations for their voyage in 
four ships loaded with pepper and ginger to the coast of Arabia. 
They started on their expedition to Jazrat and other places, carry- 
ing witli them passes from the Portuguese as olhers did. 

This was in the year 920 A.H. or 921 A.H. (1514-15 A.D.) 

When four ships returned to Kalikut from their voyage to 
Arabia, the Portuguese, who had at that time completed the build- 
ing of the fort, forbade them to go on their voyage again to the 
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Arabian coast taking pepper and ginger in their ships. Thus the 
Portuguese monopolized the trade in pepper and ginger. When- 
ever they saw even a small quantity of these two spices in any 
ship that did not belong to them, they seized the ship, its con- 
tents and its crew. The Portuguese were the source of great afflic- 
tion and distress to the Muslims and other subjects. 

The Samuri, who paid due regard to the peace, endured their 
wrong action with patience, because he was apprehensive of their 
wickedness. Nevertheless, he secretly sent letters to the Muslim 
sovereigns urging them to make preparations for war with the 
Portuguese. But the Samuri did not find any Muslim king willing 
to engage himself in hostilities with the enemy, because it shall 
be as Allah, exalted be He, wills. 

The Portuguese were cunning and deceitful . They knew what 
advantages there were for their business. In hard times they 
made themselves very humble before their enemies. After they 
achieved their object they treated them abominably. They were 
united in sentiment and conduct, and never disobeyed the orders 
of their elders, in spite of the fact that they were far away from 
their rulers. It was rarely that disagreement in opinion happened 
among them. It was never known that any one of them ever killed 
his elder for the purpose of assuming power. These were the 
reasons why the rulers of Malibar and others submitted to the 
Portuguese in spite of their being a small party. On the other 
hand the Muslim soldiers and their amirs quarrelled among them- 
selves, and were striving to depose one another from power even 
by killing off . 12 

When the accursed Portuguese established themselves firmly 
in Kallkut and acquired a steady position, they invited the Samuri 
to their residence within the fort on the pretext of giving him the 
presents which were said to have been received by them from their 
ruler in Purtukal. E*ut their real design was to take him a prisoner. 


12. This is a reference to the’ frequent quarrels between the Sultans of 
Bljapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, Birar and Bidar, not to speak of their wars 
with the kings of Vijayanagar , 
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The Samuri, after going there, understood that they had designs 
upon him from the gesticulation of a Portuguese man, and imme- 
diately left them on the pretext that he had to ease nature. Thus 
he escaped with the help of Allah, and the Portuguese could not 
get him into snare. 13 They became hostile to that particular 
Portuguese man and transported him and his family to Kanna- 
nur. 


1517 A.D. 

In the month of Muharram, 923 A.H., the Portuguese made 
great preparations for war and started from Kuwa with a fleet of 
twenty-eight ships having designs upon the well-fortified port of 
Jidda. When they reached that port, the Muslims were much per- 
plexed and greatly excited with fear. Luckily for the Muslims 
Amir Salman of Rum was there at that time with two hundred 
soldiers and a number of corvettes, which had been dispatched by 
the Sulian Ghawri to Mallbar co fight against the Portuguese. 
The inhabitants opened fire from land against the Portuguese and 
some of their ships were destroyed. Then the Portuguese hoisted 
all sail, steered without the range of the cannon fire, and ran away. 
Amir Salman dispatched two vessels containing thirty men in pur- 
suit of the run-away Portuguese. They captured at Kamran one 
small corvette with twelve Christians and then returned with 
them to Jidda. After this the accursed Portuguese remained at 
Kamran till the cessation of mawsim al-Hind and then returned to 
Kuwa, frustrated in their hopes. Such was the pleasure of Allah. 

Section 4 

The hostilities between the Samuri and the Portu- 
guese and the capture of the fort at Kdlikut 


1524 A.D. 

Know then : the transgression and oppression of the Portuguese 
at Kallkut increased day by day and the Samuri also was enduring 


13. This incident is referred to only in this work. 
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that with patience. Matters were in the same state when the Portu- 
guese engaged themselves in hostilities with the Muslims of Fanda- 
rxna who lived at Kallkut, on the 10th of Muharram, 931 A.H. Thus 
peace was broken, and hostile operations began. 

Some of the inhabitants of Fandarma, Janba, Tiruwarankad, 
Barburankad, and other places secretly sailed in small corvettes 
and captured about ten small trade vessels of the Portuguese. 
This event took place about 930 A.H. (1523 A.D.) 

Further hostilities broke out in Kodungallur between 
the Muslims and the Jews. The Jews killed a Muslim, 
and civil war broke out. The Muslims sent messengers 
to their brethren in various towns of Mallbar and sought 
their aid to retaliate upon the Jews. The inhabitants of Kali- 
kut with their relatives from Fandarma^ the people of Kabkat and 
Tirkud with their relatives from Shaliyat, men from Barburankad, 
Tiruwarankad, Tanur, Barwanuj", Fannan, and Ballnkut which is 
in the district of Shaliyat, joined together, and decided to attack the 
Jews at Kodungallur. They also resolved to wage war against the 
Portuguese and not to make peace with them except with the 
permission of the Samurl. This happened in 931 A.H. (1524 A.D.) 

The inhabitants of the towns mentioned above embarked in 
a fleet of about one hundred small corvettes and sailed to Kodun- 
gallur where they killed many Jews. Those who escaped, ran 
away to a village near Kodungallur that lay to the eastward of it. 
The Muslims burnt their houses and synagogues. Then they set 
fire to the houses and the churches of the Christians. They also 
put to death some Nayars when they clashed with the Muslims. 
As a result of this there was no safety for the Muslim residents 
of Kodungallur, and they had to be removed to other towns. 

In the same year the Muslim inhabitants of Darmfatan, Idakad, 
Kannanur, Tiruwarankad, Hayli and Janba leagued together against 
the Portuguese and fought against them. The Muslims in other 
towns did in like manner. 


9 
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1524 A.D. 

In the same year some of the faqihs in Kashi like Ahmad Mara- 
kar, his brother Kunj ‘All Marakar, their uncle Muhammad 'All 
Marakar and other dependents felt the desire to wage war against 
the Portuguese. They left Kashi for Kalikut. When the Portuguese 
became aware that most of the Muslims and the Samuri were firmly 
opposed to them, they made great preparations for war, set sail 
from Kashi and attacked Fannan early in the morning of the 
third Saturday of Jumada’l-ula, 931 A.H. and burnt many houses, 
shops and some mosques. They cut down many cocoanut trees 
on the banks of the river. Many Muslims suffered martyrdom. 
Then the Portuguese set sail on the second night of their arrival, 
and reached Fandarlna where they captured about forty corvettes 
that belonged to its inhabitants as well as to others. There again, 
many Muslims fell as martyrs. 

When the war broke out at Kalikut between the Portuguese 
and some of the Muslims in Fandarlna, the Samuri resolved to fight 
against the Portuguese. As he was at a distant place from Kalikut, 
engaged in war with some of his enemies, he sent his chief umzir 
al-Yadh 14 by name with orders to fight against the Portuguese. The 
wazir tried to do his utmost in his fight against the Portuguese 
and spent large sums of money on that account. The Muslims and 
the Nayar soldiers of the Samuri besieged the Portuguese. The 
Muslims from various towns went to Kalikut in great numbers 
for the holy war in the way of Allah. Then the Samuri himself 
arrived there. By that time the Portuguese had exhausted their 
food supply, and they had no hope of getting fresh supplies from 
outside the fort. Therefore they decided to go out to their ships. 
They made an opening from within the fort in a part of the wall 
which was not visible to people outside and escaped, set sail in 
their ships and went away. 


14. It appears the Zamorin had four wazlrs. They were Accan of Mangat 
(a«B0§^rr6) Elayadu of Tenahceri ptocwtoamti -oa)a.cn>(®*) near Malap- 
puram and two others. The wazir mentioned in the text was probably 
Elayadu. 
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This happened on the 16th of Muharram, 932 A,H. (1525 A.D.) 

In this war, over two thousand men, Nayars of the Samuri, 
‘aynils and Muslims, were slain. The fury and enmity of the 
Portuguese against the Samuri and the Muslims increased after the 
loss of the fort. This state of affairs lasted for a long time. 

After the Muslims leagued together to fight against the Portu- 
guese, they made ready small corvettes for their voyages, loaded 
them with pepper, ginger and other commodities and set out on 
their expeditions to Jazrat and other places without taking passes 
from the Portuguese, being prepared to light against them. Some 
of these vessels returned safe, while many either fell into the 
hands of the Portuguese or held on land by their instrumentality. 

The inhabitants of Darmfatan and their dependants made peace 
with the Portuguese towards the close of’ the season, and started on 
their expeditions carrying with them passes from the Portuguese 
in accordance with the old practk^e when, they were at peace with 
them. But the subjects of the Samuri and their followers con- 
tinued their enmity to the Portuguese for many years till they 
became weak, and exhausted their resources. 

1528 A.D. 

About the year 935 Ail. one of the ships that belonged to the 
Portuguese dropped anchor at Tanur in the beginning of the rainy 
season, and the ruler of that place gave them shelter. The Samuri 
dispatched a messenger to the ruler of Tanur demanding from him 
that he should surrender the Portuguese who were in the ship, 
together with its cargo. But the Samuri did not succeed in his 
purpose. 

Then peace was concluded between the Portuguese and the 
ruler of Tanur, and his subjects started on their trade journeys 
carrying with them* passes from the Portuguese. Then the ruler 
of Tanur and the Portuguese made an agreement by which the 
Portuguese were permitted to erect a fort on the northern side 
of the river Fannan, under his territory, with a view to weaken 
the position of the Samuri, harass the travellers and to lay waste 
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Fannan. With these ideas the Portuguese set sail from Kashi 
equipping themselves with ships and corvettes loaded with stones 
and quicklime and anchored off Fannan. But with the help of 
Allah stormy wind caused many wrecks. Some of the ships were 
cast away on the southern side of Balinkut. None returned safe 
except one small corvette. A large number of the Portuguese, 
their adherents and servants were drowned. Those who suc- 
ceeded m reaching the shore were slain by the Muslims. A 
great number of men who were prisoners in the hands of the 
Portuguese were set free. The Samuri gained all the big cannon. 
Thus Allah frustrated the hopes of the Portuguese and 
their allies. 

1530-31 A.D. 

About the year 937 A.H. or 938 A.H. the subjects of the 
Samuri and others set sail in a fleet of about thirty ships 
carrying merchandise to Jazrat. ‘All Ibrahim Marakar, his 
nephew Kutti Ibrahim Marakar and other distinguished persons 
were among them. Many of these vessels entered the ports of 
Jujarl and Surat, while some of them sailed to Baruj. The Portu- 
guese went in pursuit of them in their own vessels and corvettes, 
entered the rivers at Jujarl and Surat and captured the 
corvettes that were there along with the contents. Those that 
were lying at Baruj escaped. 

Before this event took place, the Portuguese seized many of 
the corvettes that were employed by Sultan Bahadur Shah of 
Jazrat to fight against the Portuguese. In the same manner the 
Portuguese captured on different occasions many corvettes that be- 
longed to the people of Malibar, and the Muslims were reduced 
to weakness and despair. 

The decree of Allah is indisputable. Verily we are for Allah 
and to Allah we return 


15. This verse from the holy Quran is quoted when any unfortunate 
incident, particularly death takes place, 
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The erection of a fort at Shaliyat by the Portu- 
guese ; the conclusion of peace between them 
and the Samuri for the second time . 

One of the highest officials 36 of the Portuguese started from 
Kashi by land ^ and presented himself before the Samuri in the 
name of peace concealing treachery and deceit* He was very 
intelligent, cunning and deceitful in the fullest sense. He had 
friendship with some of the leading Muslim merchants and did 
business with them during the time of peace . He reached 
Fannan, and from there he went to the ruler of Tanur and stayed 
with him till he brought about peace between him and 
the Samuri. 

The Samuri who captured the for.t at Kallkut was a weak 
monarch, not very wise. He was permanently addicted to the 
habits of drinking. After his # death Nambiyaclhar, his brother, 
succeeded him. The new monarch was strong, brave, zealous 
and not punctilious in the observance of ancient customs pre- 
valent among them. The weakness of that Samuri (Nambiya- 
dhar’s brother) brought about great suffering to the ruler of 
Tanur, the Samuri himself and their adherents, and the suc- 
cessors of that Samuri, because the Portuguese had built a fort 
at Shaliyat which was the high way through which the Samuri, 
his troops and all the travellers used to go. Moreover the trade 
from Kallkut to the coast of Arabia through Shaliyat, which was 
situated at a distance of about two parasangs from Kallkut, also 
suffered. The Sfimurl who was weak and addicted to the habits 
of inebriety, permitted the Portuguese to build a fort at Shaliyat, 
after he won over to his side its ruler. Then the Portuguese 
went to Shaliyat, in a big ship laden with necessary materials and 
instruments for the building of a fort. They entered the river 
of Shaliyat towards the end of the month of Rabful’-akhir, 
938 A.H. (1531 * A. D.), and erected a strong fort. They 
demolished the ancient cathedral mosque which was built there 


16. The name of this high official is not known. 
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on the first introduction of Islam in Malibar — of which mention 
was already made along with other mosques — and made use of 
its materials for the building of the fort and the church. 

In the course of the construction of the fort, one of the 
Portuguese carried away a stone from the cathedral mosque men- 
tioned above, and the Muslim inhabitants of Shaliyat complained 
of it to the chief Portuguese officer at that place. Immediately the 
officer went in person with his followers and gave orders that the 
breach should be repaired with stone and quick lime. This satis- 
fied the Muslims who went away with good feeling. 

Next day the Portuguese returned in great numbers, pulled 
down the entire building of the cathedral mosque and did not 
leave there a single stone. Again the Muslims complained to the 
Portuguese officer. He replied: ‘‘The ruler of your town had sold 
to us the mosque and the ground on which it was built.” When 
the Muslims heard this reply they returned sorrowfully. Since 
that time they used to assemble for prayer in a small mosque 
situated at a great distance from their dwelling houses. 

Then the accursed Portuguese dug out tombs from the 
Muslim cemetery and with the stones collected from there, they 
completed the building of their fort. 

Before the fort was completed the Samuri who was a weak 
ruler, died. 

The new Samuri (Nambiyadhar) was not a peacemaker. He 
fought with the ruler of Shaliyat and laid waste his territory. 
In due course he submitted to the Samuri, and made peace with 
him, agreeing to the terms dictated by the victorious ruler. 

In that year Amir Mustafa of Rum 17 arrived from Makha 


17. Amir Mustafa, son of Bahrain of Constantinople was the nephew of 
Salman Ra’is, a Turk admiral and adventurer who entered the service of 
Salim Shah of Rum and eventually became the lord of Yemen. On the 
death of his uncle in 1529 A.D. Amir Mustafa became the master of the 
Abyssinian slaves. His father Bahram gaye orders that he should help 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat against the Portuguese. Amir Mustafa arrived at 
Diu in 1531 A.D. and was received by Malik Tughan, son of Malik Iyas, 
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to Dew in Jazrat, with cannon and vast treasure. Malik 
Tughan, son of Malik Iyas, was the governor of Dew, representing 
Sultan Bahadur Shah. After his arrival, the Portuguese went 
there with the idea of subjugating that port. Amir Mustafa of 
Rum fought against them and cannonaded them with great 
vigour. The Portuguese were routed with the help of Allah. 
They ran away in fear, disgrace and disappointment. 


Section 6 

Conclusion of peace between the Samurl and 
the Portuguese for the third time 


1533 A.D. 

The Portuguese made peace with the Samurl for the third 
time in 940 A.H., agreeing to certain conditions. One 

of these was that the Portuguese should permit four ships to sail 
from Kalikut to the Arabian coast. Accordingly four ships set 
sail, during that season, to the coast of Arabia. The subjects of 
the Samurl also started on their trade journeys to different cities 
carrying with them passes from the Portuguese. 

Then the Samurl attacked the ruler of Tanur, and weakened 
him to such an extent that he was compelled to make peace with 
the Samurl by surrendering to him his lands contiguous to 
Fannan, and the island in the neighbourhood of Shaliyat. 


the governor of the place. Amir Mustafa fought against the Portuguese 
and defeated them in a naval engagement off Diu in 1531 A.D. Bahadur 
Shah, the sultan of Gujarat conferred upon Amir Mustafa the title of Rnrrii 
Khan in recognition of his services and gave him as his fiefs Render, Surat 
and all the adjoining coast as far as Mahim. Later Bahadur Shah made 
him the Governor of Diu dismissing Malik Tughan from that office. But 
Amir Mustafa deserted Bahadur Shah in 1535 and took service under the 
Mughal emperor Humayun when he invaded Gujarat. Amir Mustafa died 
at Chunar in 1538. (See M. S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat } pp. 338-39)* 
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The chief officer of the Portuguese who went from Kashi for 
the purpose of erecting a fort at Shaliyat, mediated between the 
ruler of Tanur and the Samurl and brought about the peace. 

Khwaja Husayn Sanjuqdar of Rum, and Kunj ‘All Marakar, 
brother of Ahmad Marakar the faqih, travelled by corvettes and 
arrived in Kallkut with large presents to the Samurl from Sultan 
Bahadur Shah. They also brought with them vast amounts of 
money with a view to induce the Muslims of Mallbar, through 
the influence of the Samurl, to go to Jazrat in order that they 
might take part in the naval war with the Portuguese. But the 
Marakars did not achieve their purpose. 

They arrived at Kalikut on the 16th of Rablu’l-awwal, 
941 A.H. (1534 A.D.) . 


Section 7 

Conclusion of peace between Sultan Bahadur Shah 
and the Portuguese; the Sultan hands over to 
the Portuguese certain ports. 

1535 A.D. 

Towards the end of the year 941 A.H. Sultan 
Humayun Badshah 18 son of Babar Badshah, 19 after he consoli- 
dated his power in Delhi, turned his attention to Jazrat. He 
devastated some of the towns in Jazrat. Bahadur Shah was put 
to rout. He was filled with terror and so he sent messengers 
to the Portuguese, seeking their aid. In response to the 
message, they met Sultan Bahadur Shah and an alliance was 
concluded between them, the Sultan granting to the Portuguese 
some of the ports that belonged to him, like Wassa and Mahaim 


18. Humayun Badshah was the Mughal Emperor between 1530 and 1540 
and 1555 and 1556 A.D. During the years 1540 and 1555 A.D. he was a 
wanderer, as he was deprived of his empire by Sher Shah. 

19. Babar Badshah (Zahlru’d-DIn Muhammad) was the founder of the 
Mughal empire in India. He ruled at Delhi between 1526 and 1530, 
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and others. The Portuguese took possession of these ports and 
added to them the towns and lands in their neighbourhood. They 
derived from these possessions great advantages, and their power 
increased. Sultan Bahadur Shah handed over to them the port 
of D§w and permitted them to strengthen it. He also assigned to 
them half of the tax ‘ ushur . They were also permitted by the 
sultan to rule over the place, and to strengthen its fortifications. 

It may be recalled here that in olden times the Portuguese 
were longing to get possession of the island (Dew. They 
attempted several times to capture it during the reign of Malik 
Iyas and his sons. But they were never able to subdue it and 
they always returned disappointed in their hopes. 

When their aspiration accorded with the will of Allah, exalt- 
ed be He, it became easy for them to get possession of it. 

Allah, glory be to Him, and^exalted be He, had also decreed 
that Sultan Bahadur Shah should die by the hands of the Portu- 
guese. They killed him and threw his body into the sea. 20 
Verily we are for Allah and to Allah we return . The 
command of Allah is predetermined. Sultan Bahadur Shah was 
slain on the 3rd of Ramazan 943 A.H. (1537 A.D.). After the 
martyrdom of the Sultan, the Portuguese took possession of the 
whole of Dew and settled there. 

Such was the decree of Allah, the All-Wise and the All- 
Powerful. No one shall repel the judgment of Allah, or dispute 
His will. 


20. Bahadur Shah ceded the island of Diu in 1535 to the Portuguese for 
their help against Humayun Badshah, and permitted them to erect a fort in 
that island. But subsequently he regretted his act and wanted to drive 
the Portuguese out of* Diu. The Portuguese viceroy Nuno da Kunha was 
also aware of the Sultan’s ideas. In 1537 while Bahadur Shah was retur- 
ning after a visit to the viceroy at Diu, he met his tragic end. The evi- 
dences regarding his sudden death are conflicting. According to some he 
was drowned; some say he was* killed. But it appears the Portuguese 
were responsible for his death. (M, S. Commissariat, History of Guja- 
rat, pp. 374-383!). 

10 
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1537-38 A.D. 

In the year 944 A.H. the Portuguese fell upon 
Barunur and killed Kutti Ibrahim Marakar, the nephew of ‘All 
Ibrahim Marakar, and many others. They set fire to the town 
and then returned, nothwithstanding the fact that they were at 
peace wtih the ruler of Tanur and his subjects. Moreover, the 
inhabitants of Tanur and Barunur used to go on their voyages 
with permits from the Portuguese. The reason for this act of 
violence on the part of the Portuguese appears to be that the 
people of Barunur sent a ship laden with pepper and ginger to 
the port of Jidda without taking a pass from them, and the one 
thing which the Portuguese detested most was the journey under- 
taken by others for purposes of trade in pepper and ginger to any 
place, and especially to the port of Jidda. 

Then the Samurl set out for Kodungallur to fight against 
the Portuguese and the ruler of Kashi. The fight continued for 
many days. Allah infused into the Samurl’s mind a dread of 
these people, and consequently he returned from Kodungallur 
without achieving any thing. The Portuguese built a fort at 
Kodungallur. 21 It was a mighty barrier preventing access to the 
Samurl. 

‘AH Ibrahim Marakar and Ahmad Marakar the facph and 
his brother Kunj ‘All Marakar started in the direction of Qail 
in a fleet of forty-two corvettes. When they arrived off Baytala, 
they landed, securing their vessels with anchor. As they halted 
at Baytala for a long time, they were perverted. The Portu- 
guese went there in their corvettes, fought against them, and 
by the order of Allah, they captured all the corvettes of the 
Muslims. In this encounter many Muslims fell as martyrs. 
This event took place towards the end of Sha'ban, 944 A.H. 

(1538 A.D.). The Muslims who escaped, left Baytala for Mall- 
bar. When they arrived at Nallanballi, on their way, ‘All Ibra- 
him Marakar died. 


21. The fort was constructed in 1537 A.D. 
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About the middle of the month of Shawwal, 944 A.H., 
(1538 A.D.) the Portuguese captured some corvettes that belonged 
to the inhabitants of Kabkat, situated opposite to Kannanur. 

Section 8 

The arrival of the Sulaym&n Basha in the region of Dew 

1537-38 A.D. 

In the year 944 A.H. Sulayman Basha, 22 the wazir 
of Sultan Sulayman Shah about whom mention was already 
made, reached the port of ‘Adan with about one hundred well- 
equipped corvettes, barshas and other kinds of vessels. He 
attacked the port, and killed its sultan by name Shaykh ‘Amir 
ibn Da’ud and some of his principal men and took possession of 
the town. 

• 

Then he marched against Jazrat and fell upon Dew. He 
destroyed the major portion of the fort walls with big cannon he 
brought with him. In the course of the fight, Allah infused into 
the mind of Sulayman Basha fear of the Portuguese and he 
returned without success first to Misr and then to Rum. Allah 
had predetermined these events, subjecting His servants to test. 
The Portuguese repaired the fort at Dew, and strengthened it ten- 
fold, 

A year after ‘All Ibrahim Marakar’s death, Ahmad Marakar 
the faqih } and his brother Kunj ‘All Marakar sailed in a fleet of 
eleven corvettes towards Sllan. But the Portuguese followed 


22. Sulayman Basha was one of the generals of Sultan Salim of Rum. 
He accompanied Sultc^i Salim in his expedition for the conquest of Egypt 
in 1516 A.D. In 1525 A.D. he was made the governor of that province 
by Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent. In 1535 he was sent to Ycmejpand 
Aden to put down a rebellion. On his return in 1537 he was again made 
governor of Egypt. On the death of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 1537, 
Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent ordered Sulayman Basha to proceed to 
Diu with a large fleet to put an end to the cower of the Portuguese in 
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them, attacked and captured the corvettes in their possession. 
Many Muslims suffered martyrdom. The two Marakars and 
those who escaped made their way to the ruler of Silan who 
treacherously put them to death. “Verily we are for Allah , and 
to Allah we return” 


Section 9 

Conclusion of peace between the Samuri and the 
Portuguese for the fourth time 

As the Portuguese sought of the Samuri peace, he agreed to 
it. He was then at Fannan. The rulers of Tanur and Kodun- 
gallur took part in the negotiations for peace and they tried their 
utmost to establish peace which was concluded in Sha‘ban, 
946 A.H. (1540 A.D.). The subjects of the Samuri commen- 
ced their trade journeys carrying with them passes from the 
Portuguese. 

On the 8th of Muharram, 952 A.H , (1545 A.D.), the Portu- 
guese put to death Abu Bakr ‘All and Kunj Sufi, 

Abu Bakr ‘Ali was a Muslim leader of great eminence, resi- 
dent at Kannanur. He was the uncle of ‘Ali Adhraja. 23 Kunj 
Sufi was the father of ‘All Adhraja. 


India. Sulayman Basha started for India in June 1537 and on his way 
sacked Aden early in August and hanged the Arab ruler of the place 
Shaykh ‘Amir ibn Daud along with other leading nobles. (See M. S. 
Commissariat, History of Gujarat , pp. 400-402). 

23. He appears to have been the Chief of Cannanore about 1545 A.D. 
The history of the family of ‘All Adhraja is shrouded in mystery. 
According to the Keralotpatti, Ceraman Perumal invited a Muslim family 
from a place called Aryapuram and installed it at Cannanore. But accord- 
ing to local tradition the earliest ancestor of the fgpiily of Adhraja was 
a Nayar called Arayan Kulangara Nayar, one of the ministers of Kolattiri 
Raja) . This Nayar is said to have lived about the beginning 
of the twelfth century A.D. It is believed he became a convert to Islam 
and took the name Muhammad or Muhammad All, He continued to be 
the minister of Kolattiri. After his death his descendants ruled over 
Canpanore with the title Ali Raja. 
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Hostilities broke out on account of this and continued for 
many days. Then peace was established. 


Section 10 

Hostility between the Samuri and the Portuguese 

1550 A.D. 

The reason for this hostility was as follows : 

A treaty of peace was concluded on the 1st of Muharram, 
957 A.H. between the Samuri and one of the rulers of Malibar who 
was the important ally of the ruler of Kashi, and whose territory 
was contiguous to Kashi on the southern side. The ruler was styl- 
ed Pepper-king 24 by the Portuguese, because large quantities of 
pepper were exported from his towns. He became one of the allies 
of the Samuri and gave him his kingdom. The Pepper-king requested 
the Samuri that his brother might be recognised as the fourth in 
the line of succession to the Samuri. The Samuri made his 
brother the fourth in the succession, in accordance with the 
ancient custom prevalent in Malibar. When the Pepper-king 
returned to his town, the ruler of Kashi and the Portuguese made 
hostile inroad into his territory. There was a battle and the 
Pepper-king was burnt to death. This event took place in 
Jumada’l-ula of that year. When the news of the death of 
the Pepper-king reached the Samuri, he set out immediately 
from Kalikut to fight against the Portuguese and their ally. He 
reached the town of the Pepper-king and waged war against the 
Portuguese and the ruler of Kashi, spending a vast amount of 
wealth. But he returned without gaining any advantage either 
for himself or for his ally. 


24. Evidently the author refers to the RSja of Vatakkenkur (also 
called Pimienta) who was a friend of the Zamorin. His territory lay to 
the south-east of Cochin. (See K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of 
Kerala , Vcl. I, pp. 502-03). 
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On the 8th Jumadal-akhira, a large body of the troops of 
the Pepper-king invaded Kashi, notwithstanding the barrier of 
the river between them and the town, burnt many of its 
dwelling-houses, and caused great damage to the inhabitants of 
Kashi. They resorted to this act of violence because their ruler 
was killed in the fight against the ruler of Kashi, and the Portu- 
guese. May Allah chastise them with a severe chastisement. It 
was in consequence of this war that there was enmity between 
the Samurl and the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese made great preparations for war, set out from 
Ruwa and fell upon Tirktid, and burnt there many houses, shops, 
and the cathedral mosque. This event took place on the mor- 
ning of Saturday, the 14th Shawwal of the year mentioned 

above . 

Next day the Portuguese attacked Fandarlna, and set fire to 
many houses, shops and the cathedral mosque, one of the earliest 
in Mallbar. On Thursday, the 18th of Shawwal, they attacked 
Fannan, and burnt many houses and four mosques including the 
cathedral mosque. In all these three towns a large number of 
Muslims suffered martyrdom. 

Towards the end of Jumada’l-akhira, 960 A.H. (1553 A.D.) 
it was reported in Mallbar that ‘All of Rum fell as martyr in the 
course of his fight against the Portuguese opposite to Karkar and 
his corvettes were captured by the enemy. May Allah destroy 
the Portuguese as he destroyed the ‘Ad and the Tfiamud. 25 


25. The ‘Ad people, with their prophet Hud, are mentioned in the Quran 
in many places. They occupied a large tract of country in Southern 
Arabia, extending from ‘Um an at the mouth of the Persian Gulf to Hadhra- 
mawt and Yemen at the southern end of the Red Sea. The people were 
tall in stature and were great builders. They forsook God, and oppressed 
their people. A three years’ famine visited them, but they took no warning. 
At length a terrible blast of wind destroyed them and their land. 

The Thamud people were the successors to the culture and civilisa- 
tion of the ‘Ad people. They were cousins to the ‘Ad, apparently a younger 
branch of the same race. Their seat was in the north-west corner of 
Arabia (Arabia Petraea ) between Madina and Syria. With the advance 
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Verily we are for Allah and to Allah we return , Such is the 
decree of Allah, the All-Powerful and the All-knowing. 

On a previous occasion 'All seized some of the vessels that 
belonged to the Portuguese, descended upon the Funna Qail, a 
village near Qail, where the Portuguese lived in. He fought 
against them, put them to rout and devastated the place. 

During the month of Rajab, 960 API, (1553 A.D.), Yusuf, 
the Turk, arrived from Dew-mahall to Fannan, against the 
mawsim, bringing with him big cannon which he seized from the 
Portuguese. 


Section 11 

Conclusion of peace between the Samuri and the 
Portuguese for the fifth time . 

When the Portuguese proceeded along adopting the same 
course of action, the power and the strength of the Muslims 
weakened. The Samuri concluded peace with the Portuguese. 
His subjects went on their voyages for trade carrying with them 
passes as others did. 

The treaty of peace was concluded between the Samuri and 
the Portuguese in the beginning of Muharram, 963 A.H. ; 
(1555 A.D.). 

About two years or more after this peace, hostilities began 
between the Portuguese and the Muslims in Kannanur, Darmfatan 
and the neighbourhood of these two towns. This enmity 
continued to exist for nearly two years. Then the Muslims made 


of material civilisation, the Thamud people became godless and arrogant. 
Their prophet and Warner was Salih . They did not pay any heed to his 
warnings. When the cup of their iniquities was full, the Thamud people 
were destroyed by a dreadful earthquake, which threw them prone on 
the ground and buried them with their houses. 

See Quran, Surd VII, verses 65-79. 
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peace with the Portuguese and began to undertake journeys by 
sea taking with them passes as they used to do before. 

During the period of the holy war against the Portuguese, a 
great leader ‘AH Adhraja by name, who was energetic and zeal- 
ous, spent a large amount of money in that war. But the ruler of 
Kolattirl and his subjects in other towns did not lend support to 
Adhraja. It was during that period the accursed Portuguese 
started out in angry mood to despoil Adhraja of his islands in 
Mallbar . 26 The Portuguese went in their corvettes and attacked 
the island of Amini where they killed a large number 
of inhabitants, captured more than four hundred men and 
women, plundered almost everything of value, and burnt many 
houses and mosques. Before they descended upon Amini, they 
went to Shaytlakam where they slew some of the people and 
captured some. The inhabitants in all these islands were ignorant 
of the use of weapons, and there was none competent to fight. 
Notwithstanding this, a large number of the people fought against 
the enemy and fell as martyrs. Of these the qcizl of the place, 
and a pious woman were worthy of note. The qdzt was an 
elderly person, virtuous and pious. Though the inhabitants of 
that island possessed no arms, they were prepared to give testi- 
mony of their faith in their religion and die as martyrs. They 
flung earth, and stones at the Portuguese, and inflicted blows on 
them severely with sticks till they were killed. 

The islands of Malibar are many in number, but the biggest 
of these has within its limits only five islands; Amini, Kardlb, 
Andur, Kaiflnl, and Malki. Of the small islands the thickly 
populated ones are Akti, Kanjmanjala, Kaltan, Shaytlakam. 

When Allah, glory be to Him, exalted be He, wished te put His 
servants to the test, He granted respite to the Portuguese. He ena- 
bled them to establish their power in a large number of ports like 
the seaports of Mallbar, Jazrat, Konkan, and other places. They 


26. This is a reference to the group of islands known as the Lacca- 
dives. One of the islands in the group was Amini, which even now goes 
by the same name. 
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had their sway over these places by opening trade factories in most 
of these towns. They built fortresses in Hurmuz, Masqat, Dew- 
mahall, Shamtara, Malaqa, Maluku, Maylapur, Nakfatan and in 
other seaports of Sholamandal, and also in many ports of Sllan. 
Further they had reached as far as Sin. Their trade was flourishing 
in these ports, and elsewhere, while the Muslim merchants in these 
places were humbled and made to submit to the Portuguese as slaves. 
The Muslim merchants were not permitted to trade in all merchan- 
dise except in goods for which the Portuguese had a little interest. 
The commodities in which the Portuguese had interest yielded large 
profits. They assumed the right of exclusive possession of the 
trade in such commodities, and it was not possible for others to 
encroach on their rights. Their monopoly started at pepper and 
ginger but gradually they added in the list cinnamon, clove, spice 
and such other articles which yielded large profits. The Muslims 
were forbidden to do business in all these' articles and to undertake 
sea-voyages for trade purposes to the Arabian coast, Malaqa, Ashi, 
Danasri, and other places. Thus^ there remained nothing for the 
Muslims of Mallbar, but the petty trade in arecanut, cocoanut, 
clothes and such other things. Their sea-traffic also was confined 
to Jazrat, Konkan, Sholamandal, and round about Qail. As the 
rice was imported into Mallbar, Kuwa and the ports of Arabia 
from Hannur, Basalur and Manjalur, the Portuguese built their 
forts in these places with a view to hinder the rice from being 
brought to the people of Mallbar. The Portuguese used to import 
merchandise from different parts of the earth, stored them in 
various parts of the districts and continued to augment it. 

The rulers in different seaports submitted themselves to them 
to* such an extent that the authority of the Portuguese in these 
places became supreme. The journey by sea was not possible for 
the Muslims except under the protection of the Portuguese and 
with their passes. Thus there was much trade for the Portu- 
guese and they owned a number of ships. On the other hand 
there was a little trafec on sea for the Muslims, and their carrying- 
trade was through the ships of the Portuguese. 

None ventured to capture the forts built by the Portuguese 
except Sultan ‘All al-Ashl who waged a holy war against them. 
The Sultan captured Shamtara and Jala‘a and made them the 
U 
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centre of Muslim influence. May Allah reward him for this ser- 
vice to the Muslims. The Samurl at Kallkut was another ruler 
who dared to attack and capture two forts that belonged to the 
Portuguese, one at Kalikut. and the other at Shaliyat. The ruler 
of Sllan was the third ruler who made bold to capture all the forts 
built by the Portuguese in that island, but his conquests were 
not permanent as was the case in other places. 

At the beginning, the Portuguese had regard for those who 
were under their protection and who took the pass from them. 
They never molested the owners of vessels who took passes from 
them except for some special reasons. But from about 960 A.H. 
(1553 A.D.) they delivered the passes to the masters of ships at 
the time of journey. If they could master the ships in the open 
sea, they took possession of the ships and the cargo. They kill- 
ed the Muslims and others on board in the most wicked manner, 
butchered them, or drowned them after binding the victims with 
ropes, or tied a number of them together in nets and cast them 
into the sea. 

1562 A.D. 

In the year 970 A.H. or before it, they captured in Kuwa 
a large number of Muslim merchants who were Abys- 
sinians, and compelled them to embrace Christianity. As they 
were tormented, many formally declared their faith in Christi- 
anity. But when they departed from them with whatever pro- 
perty they could carry, they reverted to Islam glorifying Allah. 
But an Abyssinian woman whom the Portuguese compelled to 
embrace Christianity refused, and she was put to death. 


Section 12 

The causes for the enmity between the Samun 
and the Portuguese ; the Samurl’s corvettes 
set out to attack the Portuguese. 

When the Portuguese acted with a heavy hand, the strength 
of the Muslims decreased owing to the interruption of their 
maritime trade. Then parties of men from among the inhabi- 
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tants of Budfatan, Tirkud, Fandarlna and other places took steps 
to get ready small corvettes and implements of war and set out 
on their voyage without taking passes from the Portuguese, and 
fought against them. The Muslims succeeded in capturing a 
number of their corvettes and vessels. Then the inhabitants of 
Kabkat, Bandar-al-Jadid, Kalikut and Fannan, who were subjects 
of the Samuri, seized many of the vessels, and corvettes and took 
many Portuguese captives. The Muslims acquired great wealth in 
these enterprises. This victory is a sign of Allah’s grace in con- 
travention to what the Muslims met with in the beginning of their 
war against the Portuguese. The Muslims captured a great num- 
ber of ships that belonged to the unbelievers of Jazrat, Konkan, and 
other places. In consequence of these activities the Portuguese 
could not undertake many journeys by sea, except with great pre- 
caution or sailing with a fleet of corvettes and vessels. 

• 

When the Portuguese did not get enough from the unbelievers 
they began to plunder the property of the Muslims oppressing them 
and tyrannising them. The main reason for this was that the 
majority of men who possessed corvettes were weak and not very 
rich, while the joint owners of corvettes competed with them in 
trade. If the duty levied on goods of the unbelievers was not ade- 
quate to their requirements, the Portuguese seized whatever they 
could get of the goods of the Muslims to make up the deficiency 
notwithstanding the fact that at the time of voyage they agreed 
with the Muslims not to seize their goods. 

When they once seized the property of the Muslims they never 
restored it to the owner, for there was none among the Muslims 
who could enforce such a procedure. On the other hand the ruler 
of the port assessed a tax upon the goods seized from the Muslims. 
Nor will it be of any avail to compel the Portuguese to be faithful 
to their agreement. Such enforcement will be for those who are 
god-fearing, and there were few sincerely religious men among 
them. 

1567 A.D. 

In the middle of Ramazan, 974 A.H. the inhabitants of Fan- 
nan, Fandarlna, and others started from Fannan with a fleet of 
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about twelve corvettes and captured opposite to Fannan a mer- 
chant vessel of the Portuguese that sailed from Banjala carrying 
rice and sugar. 

On Saturday, the 8th of Jumadal-akhira, 976 A.H. (1568 A.D.) 
the inhabitants of Fannan and Fandarlna and others who owned 
corvettes started from Fannan, with a fleet of seventeen corvettes. 
Kutti Bokar 27 was one of the parties. They captured off Shaliyat 
a big barsha which started from Kashi with great preparations, 
carrying nearly one thousand brave men, their allies and servants, 
besides a vast store of merchandise. In the course of the fight, fire 
broke out in the barsha and it was burnt. The Muslims secured 
some of the big cannon and captured more than a hundred Portu- 
guese, brave and eminent men, besides servants and attendants. 
The rest perished either in the sea or in the fire. Plentiful praise 
be to Allah. 

Some days after this event the same party of the Muslims 
sailed towards Qail, captured twenty-two ships that belonged to 
the Portuguese and their allies. These ships were laden with 
rice obtained from Qail and in its neighbourhood, from Shola- 
mandal and other places. There were also on board the vessels, 
three small elephants. The Muslims returned with their booty 
to Fannan, entered the river and disembarked. 

1570 A.D. 

In the- latter part of the month of Jumada’l-akhira, 978 A.H, 
Kutti Bokar sailed at night with six corvettes along the river of 
Manjalur, burnt many a fortress of the Portuguese along the shore, 
captured a small corvette and was returning safe without any 

loss. When he approached Kannanur he came across fifteen cor- 
vettes that belonged to the Portuguese, and fought against them. 
In the course of the fight he fell a martyr and his body was 

lost. May Allah s unbounded mercy be upon him. Only two of 


27. Kutti , in Malayalam and Tamil, means small , young. 
Bokar is a modification of the Arabic name Abu Bafer* 
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his corvettes got off safely. He was sincere in his devotion to 
fight against the Portuguese. 

‘All Adhraja, a man of leading in Kannanur, perceived that the 
Muslims were sinking into feebleness and degradation on account of 
the accursed Portuguese. He sent letters with presents to the mighty 
and generous Sulian ‘Ail ‘Adil Shah, complaining of what had be- 
fallen the Muslims of Mallbar owing to the tyranny and oppression 
of the Portuguese and seeking of him help to wage holy war in the 
way of Allah for the purpose of rescuing these Muslims who were 
becoming weaker on account of the cruelty of the Portuguese. 
Allah infused in the Sultan’s mind the idea that he should get 
ready for an expedition against the port of Kuwa, the capital city 
of the Portuguese in Hind. 

This city once belonged to the Sultan’s grandfather. A treaty 
of peace had been concluded between ‘Adil Shah and Nizam 
Shah , 28 immediately after devastating Bijanakar and the death 
of its ruler. The terms of the treaty prescribed that they should 
subjugate Kuwa and Shiyul. 

Soon after he received the letter from Adhraja, Sultan ‘All 
‘Adil Shah started in person with his ministers, reached Kuwa, and 
commenced fighting against the Portuguese. The sultan intercepted 
the food supply to them. ‘Adil Shah sent a letter to the Samuri 
intimating that he had commenced hostilities against the Portu- 
guese in Kuwa. He requested in that letter that the Samuri should 
assist him in this war and cut off supplies to the Portuguese. 
Already the Samuri and his subjects were in a state of open 


28. Nizam Sh§h (Murtaza Nizam Shah) was the Sultan of Ahmad- 
nagar between 1565 and 1588. During the early years of his reign the 
affairs of the kingdorn were controlled by his mother. 

In 1570 Nizam Shah and ‘All ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur co-operated 
with the Zamorin of Calicut to drive out the Portuguese from Goa and 
Chaul, and divide # their possessions . ‘All ‘Adil Shah besieged Goa while 
Murtaza besieged Chaul. But .both of them were frustrated in their 
attempts. The nobles of Nizam Shah betrayed him by not only supplying 
the Portuguese with intelligence but also with provisions. 
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hostility against the Portuguese, for many years in the past. The 
messenger from ‘Adil Shall delivered the letter to the Samurl 
at Shaliyat where he was busy fighting against the Portuguese. 

Nizam Shah and his wazirs reached Shiyul and attacked it. 
They battered at its fortification with big cannon. When it was 
about to be subjugated Nizam Shah relaxed his efforts because he 
was distrustful of ‘Adil Shah and had an overestimation of the 
Portuguese. Nizam Shah stopped fighting and concluded peace, 
with the enemy. 

As for Sultan ‘Adil Shah, he might be exonerated from blame 
for the failure in his own undertaking, for Kuwa was far away 
from his encampment, and also the river lay between him and the 
city. Further the fortress at Kuwa was strong and inaccessible 
with extensive fortifications and it was not possible for any one to 
subjugate it except with the help of the Almighty Allah. In addi- 
tion to these impediments some of the wazirs of ‘Adil Shall joined 
hands with the Portuguese and agreed to depose the sultan and 
choose in his place one of his relatives who was then at Kuwa with 
the Portuguese. ‘Adil Shah, who scented treachery, was afraid of 
the consequences and therefore left his camp in secrecy. When he 
reached a place of safety he sent for his wazirs, imprisoned them, 
chastised them and deprived them of their ranks. Then ‘Adil Shah 
concluded peace with the Portuguese on account of certain impor- 
tant reasons. But the Portuguese, during this interval of peace, 
strengthened the fortifications at Kuwa and made the city strong, 
and inaccessible in such a manner that no one could enter it from 
outside. This is ordained by Allah, the All-Powerful and the All- 
Wise. 

It should also be observed that Nizam Shah, his wazirs as 
well as those of ‘Adil Shah, were perfidious to the sultan. They 
took bribes from the Portuguese, the enemies of Islam, and con- 
veyed to them provisions and assisted them. May Allah give 
them recompense for their evil deeds ! 
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Section 13 


The battle at Shtiliyat and Us subjugation 


1571 A.D. 

The Samuri stood firm with the resolution to lay siege to 
Shaliyat 59 on account of the transgression of the Portuguese and 
the earnest request of the Muslims that he should fight against 
them, especially their entreaty that he should avail himself of the 
opportunity at the time of the Muslim expedition to Kuwa. How- 
ever, the Muslims were not able to send ships and corvettes at the 
time and render assistance. The Samuri appointed some of his 
ministers to lead the people of Fannan and a large number of the 
inhabitants who came from Sjialiyat for their assistance. These 
were joined on the way by the inhabitants of Barunur, Tanur, and 
Barburankad. All these Muslims entered Shaliyat during the 

night of the 24th or 25th of Safar, 979 A.H. The battle began in the 

• 

morning between the Muslims and the Portuguese. The Mus- 
lims burnt their houses situated outside the fort, the churches, 
and destroyed the fortifications built of mud. On the side of the 
Muslims only three suffered martyrdom while a large number of 
the Portuguese died. The enemy took refuge in the solid fort, built 
of stone, and settled themselves there. The Muslims and the Nayar 
soldiers of the Samuri besieged them. The Muslims from various 
towns also came there in flocks to take part in that holy war. They 
dug trenches around the fort and sat round it keeping watch all the 
time. It is rarely that the Portuguese could get provisions in secret. 
The Samuri spent in that war a large amount of money. Two 
months after the siege began, the Samuri went there in person from 
Fannan. The besiegers watched all the time by the side of the for t, 
so that the besieged, who could not get fresh supplies, exhausted all 
provisions available in the fort and ate dogs and such loathsome 
animals. Every day servants, men and women, who became con- 


29. The Zamorin besieged the“fort of Shaliyat in 1571. The siege lasted 
for four months, and at the end of the period the Portuguese were completely 
defeated. 
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verts to Christianity, came out of the fort with their permission 
owing to the scarcity of food. The Portuguese sent provisions from 
Kashi and Kannanur for the besieged in Shaliyat, but rarely 
did these reach them, in spite of their great effort to convey the 
supplies safe from enemies. 

During the siege, the Portuguese sent messengers to the Samur! 
and sued for peace, offering to surrender some of the big cannon 
kept in their fort, and to indemnify amply for expenses incurred in 
the war. 'Die Samuri did not agree to it although his ministers 
were satisfied with the offer. When the Portuguese were in an ex- 
tremely dangerous condition for want of food, and did not find 
any way to conclude peace, they sent messengers offering to sur- 
render the fort and all that it contained, and the cannon, 
provided that a safe passage was given for them and protection for 
property in their possession assured, till they reached a place where 
they could feel safe and secure. The Samuri agreed to these condi- 
tions and permitted the garrison to march out at midnight on the 
16th of Jumada’l-akhira, giving them a safe passage in accordance 
with his promise. Diey were sent away in a despicable condition, 
along with the ruler of Tanur, who aided and abetted them. He 
was inwardly favourable to their cause but outwardly pretended 
to be a friend of the Samuri. The ruler of Tanur provided them 
with all necessaries and conducted them to Tanur. After a time 
the Portuguese corvettes arrived there from Kashi. The ruler of 
Tanur helped them to go on hoard the ship and was very good to 
them as he ought to he. The Portuguese reached Kashi in a state of 
deep depression. 

The Samuri took possession of the cannon and other things 
found in the fort. He pulled down the fort and removed stocks 
and stones, and left the arid ground. He transported major por- 
tion of the stones and timber used in that building to Kallkut. He 
also gave some of these material for the purpose of re-erecting, 
on the old site, the cathedral mosque which the Portuguese des- 
troyed when they built their fort. The ground on which the fort 
stood and the surrounding area were given to the ruler of Shaliyat 
in accordance with the terms of the tteaty concluded in the begin- 
ning of the war. 
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After the Samurl took possession of the fort and all that it 
contained, reinforcements for the Portuguese came from Kuwa by 
corvettes and ships. But these had to return disappointed by 
the will of Allah and His assistance. All these happened because 
Allah looked kindly upon us. 

Section 14 

The condition of the Portuguese after the capture 
of Shaliyat 

Know then : The accursed Portuguese were in a fit of violent 
anger, after the subjugation of their fort at Shaliyat. They were 
raging at the Samurl and the Muslims and were waiting for an 
opportunity to destroy the towns of the Samurl and erect forti- 
fications either at Fannan or at Shaliyiit in order that they might 
harass the Samurl and the Muslims in retaliation for their subju- 
gation of the fort at Shaliyat.* Allah did not make it easy for 
them to accomplish their purpose up to the close of the year 
9S7 A.H. (1580 A.D.) 

1573 A.D. 

But on the 22nd of Shawwal, 980 A.H., they descended 
upon Shaliyat and burnt some houses and shops. In the 
following year they made a sudden attack upon Barburankad, and 
in the fight that ensued, four Muslims suffered martyrdom while 
many died on the side of the enemy. The Portuguese were not 
disposed to make peace with the Samurl after he captured their 
fort at Shaliyat, but cherished ill will towards him and the Mus- 
lims, and were lying in wait for an opportunity to attack them. 

1577 A.D. 

§ 

Then in the year 985 A.H. the Portuguese captured 
nearly fifty corvettes, big and small, which belonged to the 
Muslims and liad been to Talnar to bring rice. Many Muslims 
suffered martyrdom ; nearly three thousand men, Muslims and 
the companions of Halls became captives. This defeat for the 

Muslims reversed the progress of their trade. That is the decree 
12 
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of Allah, the All-Powerful and the All-Knowing. No one can 
understand the wisdom of these except He. But a glorious 
reward shall be for those who fight in the way of Allah, suffer 
martyrdom, and endure with patience all misfortune. We hope 
that Allah, glory be to Him, would soon show them a way out 
and give them sufficient strength to persevere in their course. 
Allah will always provide relief to ease and happiness, for He 
has said : 

“ So, verily with every difficulty there is relief : 

Verily with every difficulty there is relief.” 30 

In the beginning of the mawsim in the same year the Portu- 
guese seized a large number of ships belonging to Jazrat when they 
were returning from Jidda to which place they went from Surat. 
Some of these ships belonged to the mighty Sultan by name Sul- 
tan Jalalu’d-Dln Akbar Badshah, 31 and they contained valuable 
commodities. This wickedness on the part of the Portuguese 
brought about enmity between them and the Sultan. As they 
expected large profits from the plunder, they did not restore the 
property for the sake of peace. We hope that Allah, glory be to 
Him, would guide Sultan Jalalu’d-Dm Akbar, make him fit for war 
against the Portuguese and enable him to expel them from the ports 
like Dew, Jazrat, Damun, Wassa and other places on account of 
this act of piracy, and then to drive them away from all the ports 
which they have under their authority. Verily Allah is All- 
Powerful and most Competent to answer supplications. 

Some of the Muslims who owned corvettes sailed into the river 
which flows into the port of ‘Adilabad. The Portuguese, who 
wanted to capture them, sailed after them. When they could not 
capture the corvettes they set fire to the whole harbour intent on 
burning every vessel that lay there, although some of the cor- 
vettes and vessels which belonged to the inhabitants of 


30. Quran, Sura 94, verses 5 and 6. 

31. Tills was Akbar the Great who was the Mughal emperor between 
A.D. 1556 and 1605. 
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Darmfatan, Kannanur and other places had passes with them. 
Then they burnt the harbour at Qarafatan. In consequence of this, 
the ndib 32 at the port of Dabul captured one hundred and fifty 
Portuguese men, including their chief officers and brave soldiers 
by some ruse. Then he put to death many of them, and sent 
some of them to ‘Adil Shah. 

Sultan ‘Adil Shah appointed some of his wetzirs and troops 
to watch all the time by Kuwa, in order that they could prevent 
the inhabitants of that place and other towns from supplying pro- 
visions to them . The Sultan dispatched his messenger with 
letters and presents to ‘All Adhraja, the Samuri and the Kolat- 
tiri seeking their assistance in his campaign at Kuwa and blockade 
against the enemy. When the messenger with his suite and 
presents arrived at Kutukulam, the ruler of that place imprison- 
ed them all. This ruler, who was third in the succession to the 
Kolattiri, acted in this manner at the instigation of the Portu- 
guese. But the messenger alone escaped secretly and saved him- 
self. The ruler of Kutukulam seized all the goods and pre- 
sents. Adhraja and Kolattiri sent letters to him demanding of 
him to return the goods and presents, but of no avail. If the 
messenger had not fled, he would have delivered him and his 
followers over to the Portuguese. 

This event took place in 986 A.H. (1578 A.D.) 

1578 A.D. 

In that same year some of the Portuguese officers came to the 
Samuri when he was in the temple 33 near Kodungallur, held sacred 
among all the unbelievers of Malibar, and talked of peace with 
him. He agreed to it on the condition that they should build a 
fort at Kalikut. But the Portuguese sought permission to build 
one at Fannan for which the Samuri did not agree. Then he 
sent to Kuwa three responsible men from among his subjects, 
along with those Portuguese officers who came entreating for peace 


32. Dabul was under Bijapur. The name of the na’ib is not known, 

33. It was probably the Tirunavay temple, 
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in order that they might discuss the terms of peace. These repre- 
sentatives reached Kuwa in their company. They were received 
with great honour and respect by Rizru, 34 the chief of that 
place, who treated them with kindness and courtesy. Then they 
returned to the Samuri. The negotiations fell through because 
the Portuguese wanted to build a fort at Fannan. 

This attempt at peace took place in the year 987 AIL 

1579 A.D. 

In this year (987 A. II.) peace was concluded between ‘Adil 
Shah and the Portuguese after they paid him a certain sum of 
money . 

The ruler of Kashi made preparations for war against 
the Samuri because he’ turned him from the temple men- 
tioned above. He collected a large body of men. He also sent 
letters to Bizru, the chief of the Portuguese at Kuwa, seeking 
his assistance in his war against the Samuri, in response to which 
that chief sent a certain number of corvettes. All these joined 
together and fought against the Samuri, who, in spite of his small 
army, was able, with the help of Allah, to defeat the Portuguese 
and the ruler of Kashi. A large number of the allied forces were 
slain and put to flight. The Samuri and his followers did not 
suffer any loss in spite of their small number. 

Then the corvettes of the Portuguese set out from Kashi to 
obstruct the trade journeys of the Muslims, and captured their 
vessels and corvettes. May Allah forsake them and chastise them 
with a severe chastisement ! 

1582-83 A.D. 

In the mawsim of the year 990 A.H. or 991 A.H. the 
Portuguese were very carefully watching throughout the season 
for the followers of the Samuri who dwelt in Kallkut, Bandar- 


34. The Portuguese Viceroy at Goa in 1578 A.D. was Dom Diego de 
Meneres. 
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al-Jadid, Kabkat, Fandarlna, Tirkud and Fannan. In con- 
sequence of this, their journeys for trade purposes were 
completely interrupted and also their intercourse between 
neighbouring towns. The importation of rice was discontinued 
from Talnar. A terrible famine came upon them, the like 
of it was never seen by the people, because the Portuguese stuck to 
the ports mentioned above, unflinchingly without caring for food. 
They captured every vessel and corvette, till the Muslims were 
reduced to narrow circumstances and uttered spontaneously the 
following verse of the Quran : 


Our Lord! Rescue us from this town, whose people are 
oppressors ; and raise for us from Thee one who will 
protect ; and raise for us from Thee one who will 
help.” 35 

During the mawsim in the following year peace was con- 
cluded between the Portuguese and the Samuri. The terms 
were : 

(1) The Portuguese should be permitted to erect a fort at 

Fannan ; 

(2) the Portuguese should release all the Muslim prisoners 

in their captivity ; 

(3) the Portuguese should release all the subjects of the 

Samuri kept by them as prisoners ; and 

(4) the Muslims should deliver to the Portuguese the pri- 

soners of that nation. 

The Portuguese delivered immediately to the Samuri the few 
Muslim captives in their possession. Thus peace was concluded 
between the Portuguese and the Samuri who permitted them to 
erect a fort when jheir chief officer would come to visit him in 
the following mawsim . 

In the beginning of the mawsim which followed the treaty of 
peace, four vessels arrived from Purtukal bringing their chief 


35. Quran, Sura IV, verse 75. 
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who was appointed by their sultan. Of these four ships, two 
anchored at Kuwa, and two remained at anchor off Kulam. The 
chief of the Portuguese, who was there already, was removed from 
his office. The new chief 36 and the Samuri could not meet each 
other, for the new chief did not stay at Kallkut to interview the 
Samuri, but went away to Kuwa. The Samuri who made every- 
thing ready to receive the new chief and had a fine selection of 
presents for him, was disappointed. When the new chief 
reached Kuwa, the Samurl sent some of his important men. 
They had an interview with him and the peace was ratified. The 
Samuri obtained for his subjects permission to carry merchan- 
dise to the ports of Jazrat and other places as in former days and 
also the privilege to sail in two ships for trade purposes from 
Kalikut to the Arabian coast at the end of each mawsim. 

May Allah prosper the affairs of the Muslims, repair their 
losses and fulfil their desire. 


Amen 


36. After the union of Portugal and Spain in 1580 A.D. Dom Francisco 
Mascarenhas was appointed first Viceroy of Goa under the new regime. 



A. NAMES OF PLACES AND DIVISIONS IN INDIA* 


‘Adilabad perhaps a port near Dabhol 


Bab Vaipin. An island between ©©cngj 

the backwater on the east 
and the Arabian Sea on 
the west and the Cranga- 
nore and the Cochin bars 
on the north and the south. 

Balinkut Balliancota (Ernad Taluk) mel) 00)06$ «a»o§ 

Ballaburam Vadamalapuram (Cochin ojsaejgjoo 

State) 

Bandar al-Jadid (lit, new port). This place 



cannot be identified. 


Banjala 

Bengal 


Barrunkad 

Pazhayangadi 

(Cirakkal Taluk) 

60130^) 

Barburankad 

Parappanangadi 
(Ernad Taluk) . 

cUfOO-j 00 60100^1 

Baruj 

Broach, Ships from the 
western countries came, 



according to the author of 
the Periplus, to Barugaza 
or Bharukachchha, the 
modern Broach, and the 
merchandise brought by 
them were thence carried 
to the inland countries. 

Barunur Parappur (Ernad Taluk) 

Basalur Basrur (South Canara Dis- 

trict) 

Baytala cannot be identified 


Bijanakar Vij ayanagar 


♦The names of places which occur in the text are arranged in the fol- 
lowing lists alphabetically, and their identifications are suggested against 
them, 
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Budfatan 

Valarapattinam or Balia- 
pat am or Azhikkal 
(Cirakkal Taluk) 


Dabul 

Dabhol, south of Bombay 


Damun 

port of Daman, north of 
Bombay 


Darmfatan 

Darmadam, ( Dharma - 

pattinam — the place of 
charity) an island form- 
ed by the junction of 
the Tellicherry and Anjar- 
akkandi rivers, just north 
of Tellicherry town. It is 
sacred to the Malayalis as 
the place where Ceraman 
Perumal took his farewell 
of Malabar and sailed for 
Makka in Arabia 

cjocciQjgsmo or cuoiaso 

Dew 

Diu, in South Gujarat 


Fakkanur 

Barkur (South Canara Dis- 
trict) 


Fandarina 

Pantalayini, North Malabar 

ajaui£jooonof} 

Fannan 

Ponani, South Malabar 

QaJOmocbl 

Funna Qail 

Punnai Kayal (Tinnevelly 

Lj sir &${Tiusd 


District) 

Hannur 

Honavar (N. Canara Dis- 
trict) 


Hayli 

Mount Delly 


Hayli Marawl 

Mount Delly 

Do. 

Idakad 

Idakkad (North Malabar) 

a€DSo96>o§ 

Janba 

Chambra (North Malabar) 


Jazrat 

Gujarat 


Jujari 

perhaps Janjira south of 
Bombay 


Jurfatan 

Srikandapuram (North 
Malabar) 
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Kabkat 

Kakkad (North Malabar) 

fl0bd9GO§* 

Kalikut 

Calicut (Malabar) 

<3 dab0»n<B<396)0§ W 

Kanjrakut 

Kasaragod (South Canara) 


Kannanur 

Cannanore (North Malabar) 


Kashi 

Cochin 

©d9»0nj[! 

Kodungallur 

Cranganur (Cochin State) 

Qc0»0§6013g^<b 

Konkan 

Konkan 


Kulam 

Quilon (Travancore State) 

Oc9»Ogjo 

Kumhuri 

Cape Comorin (Travancore 
State) 


Kutukulam 

Kottayam ? (Malabar Dis- 
trict) 

(2d9»OgQO)o 

Kuwa 

Goa 


Mahaim 

Mahim, north of Bombay 


Malibar 

Malabar 

apjsnio^ 

Manjalur 

Mangalore (S. Canara Dist.) 

QoODfiLJOaj(DO 

Nadhawaram 

Nadapuram (North Mala- 
bar) 

cno<30o_4(Do 

Nakfatan 

Negapatam (Tanjore Dis- 
trict) 

fiir&LnLiq-mLb 

Nallanballi 

Nallepalli (Cochin State) 


Qail 

Kayal Pattinam (Tinne- 
velly District) 

<25 IT ID &) U C~ 6VT Lb 

Qarafatan 

Karwar, (N. Canara Dist.) 


Shaliyat 

Chaliyam (South Malabar) 

njoaficoo 

Shiyul 

Chaul (Bombay Presi- 



dency) 


Sholamandal 

Coramandel 

(Q&(rLfiLnmTL^60Lh} 

Silan 

Ceylon 


Surat 

Surat (Bombay Presidency) 



13 
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Talnar Talaimannar (Ramnad ^SsCLD^r^ii 

District) 

Tanur Tanur (South Malabar) rooc©* 

Tirkud Tikkodi (Kottayam Taluk, slarfxsos) 

Malabar District) 

Tirkurl Tecori (Trikkodi) same as Do. 

Tikkodi 

Tiruwarankad Tirurangadi (Ernad Taluk) (mlisstosoiGosT 

Wassa perhaps Bassein 
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B. NAMES OF PLACES AND COUNTRIES IN WESTERN 
ASIA AND NORTH AFRICA 

‘Adan 

Aden. 

Arabia 

Arabia. 

Badr 

place of a famous battle 
between the Quraysh and 
the Prophet of Islam in 

624 A.D. 
see page 30 n. 

Hijaz 

area comprised by Makka, 

Madina and adjacent 
territory in Arabia. 

Arabia Petraea. 

Hurmuz 

Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 

Jidda 

Jedda pn the Arabian coast. 

Kamran 

a small island in the Red 

Sea. 

Karkar 

perhaps a river in Trans- 
Caucasia to the west of 
the Caspian Sea. 

Khurasan 

Khorasan. 

Makha 

cannot be identified. 

Makka 

a place of pilgrimage in 

Arabia, the birth place of 
jhe Prophet of Islam, 

Masqat 

Maskat. 

Mi$r 

.Egypt. 

Purtukfil 

Portugal. 

Rum 

Byzantium or Constantino- 
ple, modem Istanbul. 
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Shuhr 

see page 37 n in this book. 

Uhud 

a place of battle, see p. 27 n 


in this book. 

Zifar 

a place on the Arabian 


coast. 
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C. 

Ash! 

Danasri 

Jala'a 

Malaqa 

Maluku 

Shamtara 

Sin 


NAMES OF ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES 
IN THE FAR EAST 

probably Achin, Northern 
part of Sumatra. 

probably Danao in the 
Philippine island. 

one of the islands in the 
Archipelago 

Malacca in the Malay Penin- 
sula 

Molucca island in the Dutch 
East Indies . 

Sumatra 

China 
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D. ISLANDS IN THE ARABIAN SEA 

Aktl 

Amini Arnini 

Andur 

Dew-Mahall Maldives 

Kalfinl 

Kaltan 

Kanjmanjala 

Kardxb 

Malki 

Shaytlakam 



GLOSSARY 


Afranj , the franks, all Europeans. 

‘Amil, an agent ; a governor ; an administrator ; a collector of 
revenue ; an official, officer, functionary. 

Amir , commander, governor, lord, prince, noble, chief; a 
person of rank or distinction. 

‘Arsh, the highest heaven, the empyrean (where the throne 
of God is), a throne. 

Barsha (for bar shat, pi. bardsh ) , galiote (long bateau couvert) 
See R. Dozy, Sujiplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes 9 
Tome Premier, p. 72. 

Dirham 9 a silver coin (of # which from twenty to twenty-five 
have at different times passed current for a dinar , 
which is nearly equal to a ducat 9 or sequin , about 
nine shillings; so that a dirham is worth about five 
pence.) 

Faqih , a Muslim lawyer, a theologian. 

Faqlr , one possessed of one day’s sufficiency for self and family 
(the entirely destitute being called Mishin) ; poor 
man, beggar, religious mendicant. 

Firdaws 9 a garden comprising everything that is in gardens 
or a garden containing grape-vines; an ample and 
beautiful garden; a garden containing grape-vines 
and palm-trees. 

It also signifies a valley abounding with herbage, like a 
garden. In Quran 9 the word is used in the sense of 
paradise, ( Sura 23, verse 11), a garden of trees or 
a walled garden, or the highest of the stages of paradise 
or*the middle and highest parts of paradise. 

Ghdzz , one who engages in a warring expedition ; one who 
fights against unbelievers; a warrior, a conqueror, a 
he^o. 
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Hadlth, a tradition or narration relating to or describing a 
saying or an action of Prophet Muhammad. See 
note in p. 13 in this book. 

Htiji (for hdjj), a pilgrim to Makka ; one who has performed 
the pilgrimage to Makka. 

Hijra, (for hijrat) flight of Muhammad, the Prophet from 
Makka to Madina (which happened on the 16th of 
July, 622 A.D., and, in the reign of the Khalifa 
1 Umar, was ordered to be considered as the com- 
mencement of the Muslim era) . 

‘Id, a periodical festival, a festival day. 

Imam, one who is followed or imitated ; exemplar, guide, 
leader, head; minister of a mosque. 

Jandza, a bier with a corpse on it; a bier. 

Jihad, the using or exerting one’s utmost power, efforts, endea- 
vours or ability in contending with an object of dis- 
approbation. This is of three kinds, namely, a visible 
enemy, the devil, and one’s self, all of which are in- 
cluded in the term as used in the Quran . The word 
is used in the text to mean fight against unbelievers, 
and the like; to fight in the way of Allah, i.e., in the 
cause of religion. 

Kalima, a word, speech, saying; the Islamic confession of faith 
i.e., There is no god worthy of worship but Allah , 
and Muhammad is His prophet ” 

Mawsim, season. See note in p, 53 in this book. 

Mu’adhdJhin, muezzin, one who proclaims hours of prayer from 
minaret. 

Mu’min, a believer, an orthodox Muslim. 

Na’ib, deputy delegate, assistant, lieutenant, viceroy, 
vicegerent. 

Qa?r, shortening of prayer; a person who undertakes a 
journey to a place which is three days’ distant from 
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his home is permitted to curtail his prayer from four 
to two rak c at. 

Qdziy Muslim judge or magistrate, who passes sentence in all 
cases of law, religious, moral, civil and criminal. 

Sdmuri , the Zamorin. See note in p. 21 in this book. 
Sayyid , descendant of Fatima daughter of Muhammad. 

SharTat , Muslim law as derived from the Quran , and the 
teachings of the Prophet. 

Shayldi, venerable old man, an elder; a head of a tribe or of 
a village; the head of a religious confraternity, a 
doctor of religion and law, a prelate; a reputed saint. 

l Ushur> a tenth, a tenth part. 

WazTr, vizier, minister of state. 


14 




INDEX 


A 

‘Abdu’l -‘Aziz, 6 
‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr, 32. 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, 29. 
‘Abdullah ibn Masud, 29. 
‘Abdu’l-MutiaJib, children of, 20 n. 
‘Abdul -Razzfuj, 21 n,, 37 n. 

Abu ‘Abs, 27. 

Abu Baler ‘All, 7G. 

Abu Darda’, 32. 

Abu Da’ud, 30, 32. 

Abu Hurayra, 25 and n., 26, 27, 28, 
31, 32, 33. 

Abu Jahl, 30 n. 

Abu Ma‘shar al-Balkhi, 53 n. 

Abu Masud al-Ansari, 29. • 

Abu Musa, 27, 

Abu Musa al-Asharl, 32. 

Abu Qays, 28. 

Abu Said al-Khudrl, 27. 

Abu Sui’yan, 27 n. 

Abu Umama, 30, 32. 

Abyssinians, 81. 

Accan of Mangat, 66 n. 

Achyuta Menon, C., 45 n. 

‘Ad, 78 and n. 

Adam, 11, 35 
Adam’s Peak, 35 n. 

‘Adan, 58, 62, 75. 

Aden, 75 n. t 76 n. 

Adhraja, ‘All, 76 and n., 80, 85, 91. 
‘Adilabad, port of, 90. 

‘Adil Shah, Sultan (Ismail ‘Adil 
Shah and grandfather of ‘All ‘Adil 
SJiah), 57 and n., 59 and n. 

‘Adil Shah, Sultan* ‘All ‘Adil 
Shah, 85, 86, 91, 92. See also ‘All 
‘Adil Shah. 

Ahmad Marakar, 60, 72, 74, 75. 
Ahmadnagar, Sultan of, 63 n., 85 n., 
Aktl, 80. 

Alfanso de Albuquerque, Viceroy of 
the Portuguese, 54 n. t 59 n. 


‘All, 32, 79. 

‘All of Rum, 78. 

‘All ‘Adil Shah, Sultan, 14, 57, 59, 
85. 

‘All al-Ashl, Sultan, 81. 

‘Ali Ibrahim Marakar, 68, 74, 75. 

‘Al! Raja, 76 n. 
al-Kabir , book of r fabaranl, 33. 
al-Miidkhal-al-Kablr ild ‘iliu al- 
Nujum, 53 n. 
al-Masihu’l-Dajjal, 31. 
al-Sahih, 24 and n. 
al-Yadh, wazlr, 66. 

Amini* 80 and n. 

Amir Marjan, 59. 

Amir Mustafa, 70, and 70-71 n. 
Amir Salman of Rum, 57, 58, 64. 
Anas, 26, 30. 

Andur, 80. 

Anjuvannam, principality of, 35 n. 
Arabs' Knowledge of Southern India , 
4, 43 n., 50 n. 

Arabia, voyages to, 54, 62, 63; coast 
of, 61; privilege to sail to, 94; ports 
of, 81. 

Aravidu Dynasty, 59 n. 

Arayan Kulangara Nayar, 76 n. 
Aryapuram, 76 n. 

Ashi, 81. 

B 

Bab, 51. 

Babar Badshah, Mughal Emperor, 
72 and n. 

Badr, battle at, 30 and n. 

Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Jazrat, 16, 
68, 70 n., 71 and n. f 72, 73, 75 n. 
Bahram of Constantinople, 70 n. 
Balinkut, 51, 56, 65, 68. 

Ballaburam, 51. 

Bana, 37 n. 

Bandar al-Jadld, 83, 92. 

Banjala, 84. 
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Barrunkad, 51. 

Baruj, 68. 

Barunur, 51, 65, 74, 87. 

Basalur, 81. 

Bay tala, 74. 

Bethlem, 37 ft. 

Bhaskara Ravi Varman, 35 ft. 

Bidar, Sultan of, 63 ft. 

Bijanakar, 85. 

Bijapur, 14 ft., 57 ft., 59 ft.; Sultan 
of, 63 n. 

Birar, Sultan of, 63 ft. 

Bizru, 92 and ft. 

booty of war, how distributed, 19. 

Buddha, 35 n. 

Budfatan, 51, 83. 

Bukhari, 24 and ft., 27. 

C 

Candu Menon, O, 45 ft. 

Calicut, 37 ft., 54 ft., 85 n. 
Cannanore, 21 ft., 76 ft. 

Cape Comorin, 21 n. 

Cawnpore, 33 ft. 

Ceraman Perumal, 37 ft., 40 ft., 76 ft. 
Chaul, 85 ft. 

Chunar, 71 ft. 

Cirakkal Raja, 76 ft. 

Cochin, Raja of, 21 ft. 54 ft. 

Cola, 48 n. 

Commissariat, M. S., 59 ft., 71 n., 73 
ft,, 76 ft. . 

Companions, definition of, 31 and ft, 
Constantinople, 70 ft. 

Cranganore, 35 ft. 

D 

Dabul, 91 and ft. 

Damun, 90. 

Danasri, 81. 

Darimi, 33 and n. 

Darmfatan, 37, 38, 41, 51, 65, 67, 79 
91. 

Dew, island and port, 16, 57, 71, 73 
75, 90. 

Dew-mahall, 79, 81. 


Diu, 70 ft., 71 ft., 73 ft., 75 ft. 

Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, 94 ft. 

E 

Egypt, 75 ft.; Mamluk rulers of, 57 

ft. 

Elayadu of Tenanceri, same as al- 
Yadh, 66 ft. 

F 

Fakkanur, 38. 

Fandarina, 37, 38, 39, 51, 53, 56, 65, 
66, 78, 83, 84, 93. 

Fannan, 51, 56, 58, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
71, 76, 78, 79, 83, 84, 87, 89, 91, 92, 
93. 

Faria Y. Souza, 37 ft. 

Fawcett, F., 46 ft., 49 n. 

Fir daws, 27. 

Foot- print of Adam, 36; pilgrimage 
to, 35 and n. 

Francisco, 54 ft. 

Funna Qail, 79. 

Fuzalat ibn ‘Ubayd, 30. 

G 

Geographical Dictionary of Yaqut 9 6. 
Ghawri, Qansu-al-Ghawri, Sultan of 
Misr, 57 and ft., 58, 58 ft. 

Goa, 59 ft., 85 ft.; inquisition at, 60 
ft.; viceroy of, 94 ft. 

Golkonda, Sultan of, 63 ft. 

Gujarat, 71 ft. 

H 

Habib ibn Malik, 50. 

Irladhramawt, 78 n. 

Hakim, 32. 

Hakim Shamsuxlah Qadiri, 3 ft. 
Halasya MahMmyam, 37 ft. 

Halis, companions of, 89. 

Hannur, 81. 

Hashim, 20 and ft. 

, Hayli, 51, 65. 

Hayli Marawi, 38, 41. 

Heras, Rev. H., 59 ft. 
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Hijaz, Sultan of 58. 

History of Gujarat, 59 n., 71 n., 73 
n., 76 n. 

History of Kerala, 37 n 54 n., 77 
n. 

Holy war, 13; Laws concerning with, 
19. 

Hud, Prophet, 78 n. 

Humayun Badshah, Mughal Em- 
peror, 71 n., 72 and n., 73 n. 
Hurmuz, fort at, 81. 

Husayn, Amir of al-Ghawrl, 57, 58. 

I 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 31, 32. 

Ibn Battuta, 37 n. 

Ibn Maja, 32. 

Ibn ‘Umar, 33. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, 14 n. 

Idakad, 41, 51, 65. 

Imam Ahmad, 11. 

‘Imran ibn Husayn, 31, 33. 

J 

Jabir, 27. 

Jabir ibn 'Abdullah, 32. 

Jabir ibn Samura, 28. 

Jala'a, 81. 

Jalalu’d-DIn Akbar Badshah, 
Mughal Emperor, 90 and n. 

Janba, 51, 65. 

Jazrat, 57, 62, 67, 68, 71, 72, 75, 81, 
90; ports of 61, 80, 94; un- 

believers of, 83. 

Jerusalem, 35 n. 

Jidda, port of, 58, 62, 64, 74. 

Jihad, 13, 15, 22. 

John III, of Portugal, 60 n. 

Joseph Rabban, 35 n. 

Jujari, port of, 68. 

Jurfatan, 38, 41. 

K 

k 

Kabkat, 51, 56, 65, 75, 83, 93. 
Kalfini, 80. 

Kallkut, 40, 51, 54, 55, 58, 62, 63, 65, 
66, 69, 71, 72, 77, 81, 83, 88, 91, 92, 


94; capture of, 64; first arrival of 
the Portuguese at, 53; fort at, 62. 

Kaltan, 80. 

Kamran, 58, 64. 

Kanjmanjala, 80. 

Kanjrakut, 37, 38. 

Kannanur, 41, 51, 55, 56, 59, 62, 64, 
65, 75, 76, 79, 84, 85, 88, 91; fort at, 
16, 53, 54; Muslims at, 44. 

Kardlb, 80. 

Karkar, 78. 

Kashi, 51, 55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 66, 
68, 69, 72, 74, 78, 84, 88, 92; attack 
on, 55; fort at, 16, 53, 54; ruler of, 
15, 43, 77. 

Keralotpatti, 36 n., 37 n., 76 u. 

Khurasan, 39. 

Khuraym ibn Fatik, 32. 

Khwaja Husayn Sanjuqdar of Rum, 
72. 

Kodungallur, 35 and n„ 38, 39, 40, 
51, 65, 74, 76, 91; king of, 36, 38. 

Kolattirl, ruler of Hayll Marawl, 41, 
80, 91. 

Konkan, 81; ports of, 61, 80; un- 
believers of, 83. 

Kulam, 38, 39, 49, 59, 94; fort at, 53. 

Kumhurl, 37, 41. 

Kunj ‘All Marakar, 66, 72, 74, 75. 

Kunj Sufi, 76. 

Kutti Bokar, 84 and n. 

Kutti Ibrahim Marakar, 68, 74. 

Kutukulam, 91. 

Kuwa, 59, 64, 78, 81, 85, 86, 87, 89, 
91, 92, 94; capture of, 16, 53; fort 
at, 16. 

L 

Laccadives, 80 n. 

Logan, 40 n. 

M 

Madina, 78 n. 

Madras Government Museum Bul- 
letin, 46 n., 49 n. 

Mahaim, 72. 

Mahim, 71 n. 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan of Jazrat, 56. 

Makha, 70. 
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Makka, pilgrimage to, 25 and 37 
n., 60. 

Malabar Marriage Commission, 45. 

Malaqa, 81. 

Mallbar, 12, 13, 35, 21, 22, 35, 36, 38, 
39, 47, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 64, 78, 81, 
91; customs in, 43, 77; first appear- 
ance of the Portuguese in, 53; Islam 
in, 70; islands in, 80; Muslims of, 
39, 60, 72, 81, 85; people of, 39, 
41, 68, 81; rulers of, 37, 43, 63, 77; 
script of, 38; seaports of, 51, 61, 
80; soldiers of, 48; towns of, 65; 
unbelievers of, 36, 62. 

Malik ibn Dinar, 38, 89, 50. 

Malik ibn Habib, 89. 

Malik ibn Habib dm Malik, 38. 

Malik Iyas, 57, 70 >?., 71, 73; naib at 
Dew, 57 . 

Malik Tug ban, 70 a., 71, 71 n . 

Malki, 80 7 

Maluku, 81. 

Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, 
the , 58 n. 

Mamluk, 57, 58 n, 

Manjalur, 38, 81. 

Manjalur, river of, 84. 

Manual of Malabar , the, 40 n, 

Marakars, 72, 76. 

Marathon, 30 n. 

Marco Polo, 37 n. 

Masqat, 81. 

Masruq, 29.' 

Mas‘udi, 53 n. 

Maylapilr, 81. 

Meliapore (Mylapore), 37 n, 

Miqdad, 11. 

Misr, 16, 57, 75. 

Muhammad or Muhammad ‘All, 76 
n. 

Muhammad ‘All Marakar, 66. 

Muhammad the Prophet, 11, 13, 15, 
17, 36. 

Muslim, 22, 24 and n., 28. 

Musnad, Book of Dariml, 33 and n. 

Mutfalib, 20 and n. 

Mugaffar Shah, Sultan of Jazrat, 16, 
57. 


N 

Nadhawaram, 51. 

Nakfatan, 81. 

Nakhuda Mithqal, 58 and n. 
Nallanballl, 74. 

Nambiyadhar, 69. 
hi asa I, 31 . 

Nayars, various ranks of 49 n. 
Nizam Shah, Sultan, 85 and n . , 86. 
Nuno da Kunha, Portuguese Vice- 
roy, 73 n. 

V 

Padmanabha Monon, 37 n . , 54 n., 77 

Pandlya, 48 n. 

Pepper-King, 77 and ?i, 78. 

Periy a Parana m, 37 n, 

Persian Gulf, 78 n. 

Plassey, 30 n. 

Portugal, 94 n. 

Portuguese, detestable deeds of the, 
16, 53, 60 and n. 

Purtukal, 12, 53, 55, 56, 63; people of, 

60 . 

Q 

Qail, 74, 79, 81, 84. 

Qamariyya, 38 . 

Qarafatan, 91. 

Quran, references to, 23 n., 24 n., 61 
n„ 68, 73, 76, 79, 79 n„ 90, 93. 
Quraysh, 30 n. 

R 

Raksas Tangdi, 14 n. 

Ramaraja, 14 ^i. 

Rander, 71 n. 

Ras Kumhurl, (Cape Comorin), 6. 
Red Sea, 78 n. 

Rowlandson, Lieut, M. J., 3 n. 8, 37 
n., 60 n. 

Rum, 70, 72, 75, 78. 

Rumi Khan, title of Amir Mustafa, 
71 n* 
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S 


T 


Sa‘d, 28. 

Sahar Mukhal, 37 n, 

Saluh , 33 n. 

Sahl ibn Sa'd, 27. 

Salih, Prophet, 79 n. 

Salim Shah, Sultan of Rum, 58 and 
n., 70 7i., 75 n. 

Salman, the Persian, 28. 

Salman Ra’xs, a Turk admiral, 70 n. 

Samurl, 15, 16, 17, 21 and n 39, 41, 

43, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 

65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 
76, 77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 

89, 91, 92, 93, 94; ruler of Kallkut, 

40; power of, 40. 

Shaliyat, 39, 51, 65, 69, 70, 71, 72, 81, 

84, 86, 87, 88, 89, capture of, 17; 
fort at, 16; river of, 69. 

Shamtara, 81. 

Sharaf ibn Malik, 38, 50. 

Shaykh ‘Amir ibn Da’ud, Sultan of 
‘Adan. 75, 76 n. 

Shaykh Zaynu’d-DIn, 6, 7, 8, 

Shaytlakam, 80. 

Shiyul, 57, 85, 86. 

Sholamandal, 84; seaports of, 81. 

Shuhr, 37 and n,, 39. 

Sllan, 35, 36, 75, 76; ports of 81 

Sin, 81. 

Slaves, Abyssinian, 70 n. 

Spain, 94 n. 

Splitting of the moon, 36 and n., 39. 

St. Thomas, 35 n. 

Sulayman, Arab traveller, 37 n. 

Sulayman the Magnificent, Sultan of 
Turkey, 58 n., 75 n, 

Sulayman Basha, Wazlr of Sultan 
Sulayman Shah of Rum, 16, 75 and 
n. 

Sulayman Shah, Sultan, (same as 
Sulayman the Magnificent), 75. 

Snnan, 25 n. 

Surat, 68, 71 n. 

Sword, of the Samurl, 40 and n ( , 
41. 

Syria, 78 n. 


'fabaranl, 33. 

Talnar, 89, 93. 

Tanur, 51, 65, 76; ruler of, 67, 69, 71, 
72, 74, 87, 88. 

Temple, (of Tirunavay?j) , 91 and n., 
92. 

Tharnud, 78 and n., 79 n. 

Timoja, 59 n. 

Tirkud, 65, 78, 83, 93. 

Tirkurl, 51. 

Tirmidhl, 30, 31. 

Tirunavay, 91 n . 

Tiruvancikkulam, 37 n.; sack of, 40 
n. 

Tiruvidi, king of Yenad, 21 n. 
Tiruvilaiy&dal Purdnam , 37 n. 
Tiruwarankad, 51, 65. 

Tirwadi* ruler of Kulam, 41. 
Tohfut-ool-Majahideen, 7 . 

Traditions, 13 and n. 

Treaty, between the Samurl and the 
Portuguese, 16, 62, 93. 
Tuhfat-al-Mujahidin , translation in- 
to English 60 n, 

Turkey, Sultan of, 58 n, 

U 

Uhud, battle at, 27 and n,, 32. 
‘Uman, 78 n. 

‘Umayr ibn al-Hamam, 30. 

‘Uqba ibn ‘Amir, 29. 

V 

Valluvanad, Raja of, 21 n. 
Vatakkenkur, Raja of, 77 n. 
Vijayanagar, 59 n; kings of, 63 n. 

W 

Wa’ila, 33. 

Wassa, 72, 90. 

Wazlrs, of ‘All ‘Adil Shah, 86, 91; of 
Nizam Shah, 86; of the Zamorin, 
66 n. 

William Muir, Sir, 58. 

Woman, Abyssinian, 81. 
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Y 

Yaqut, 6. 

Yemen, 70 n., 75 n., 78 n. 

Yogi, 50. 

Yusuf, a Turk, 79. 

Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, of Bijapur, 57 n. 
59 n. 


Z 

Zafar, on the Arabian coast, 37 n. 
Zamorin of Calicut, 21 n. 40 n., 54n., 
66 n., 77 n. , 85 n., 87 ti. 
Zamorins, 37 n. 

Zaynu’d-Din, Shaykh, 6, 12. See 

also Shaykh Zaynu’d-Dln. 

Zifar, &). 
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RAMAPPA1YAN AMMAN AI: A HISTORICAL BALLAD 
A SUMMARY 

By 

Kao Sahib S. V AiYmmiu JlIllax, ij.Lj. 

Tins poem deals witir Tnumaiai Naick’s war or A.D. 1037 
against Saciaikka leva II, alias JDaiavay belupati. Tiie immediate 
cause which led to tills war is variously given. Mention is made 
oi several acts oi insubordination on the part ol the Setupati and 
of many acts oi open hostility. He ‘was also suspected oi har- 
bouring a design to become an independent ruler and the time 
had now come for eradicating ihis menace which threatened, the 
solidarity oi the Hatch kingdom. HumajJpaiyaii, the famous Daia- 
vay, implored ior permission to proceed against the. 1 Setupati and, 
alter some hesitation, the Naick ,king granted him the permission. 

Kamappaiyan repaired to the temple of Sri ivleenaksni and 
prayed to be blessed with victory. He met Ins elder brother, 
Vayitti iyan 7 and took leave oi him. Then lie issued orders to ail 
tiie paiegars to follow him with their lorces. An immense army 
was thus collected and at its head, lie proceeded hi ail royal pomp 
through tiie spacious streets oi iviadura. lie readied Cinnna i wav al- 
tar Pa la ly am, and night falling, he encamped, there. A Uiuusand 
tents were pitched and in the gleaming light, they appeared as a 
milk-white sea surging and foaming. 

The next day, he marched as far as Vandiyur-k-koUai ana hold- 
ing a durbar there, summoned the Jayamakkal (lit. victory men), 
before him and explained to them his intention. The Jayamakkal 
pressed on his attention the need for great caution in tiie alfair 
and told him that their former reverses were due to the secret but 
solid support of the^ chiefs which the Setupati received as tiie pro- 
tector of Dhanushk6(i. This oniy put Rummy an on his mettle. 
With increased determination, he rode on his palanquin surrounded 
by a mounted guard, nine thousand strong. Tiruppuvanum was 
reached and camps were erected on tire river-bank, groves and 
other places. Vigil was kept throughout the night. In the morn- 
ing, he left Tiruppuvapam for Manama dural. On his way, there 
was a mud fort almost hidden by woods and bushes. Being ques- 
tioned, the people told him that it was the Rajagambhlran-kottai 
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of Mavali-vana-raya in the country of Alagar. Thereupon, the 
woods and bushes were mowed down, and the large, fine 
fort emerged into full view. The whole army shouted with joy on 
this discovery and with enthusiasm, they renewed their march and 
encamped at Vanara-Vxran-Madurai for the night. 

The next morning, the spies of Sadaikka Teva sighted this big 
army and, struck with dismay, hastened to make their report to 
their master. The news that Ramappaiyan, the trusted commander 
of Tirumalai Naick, was marching against him with a formidable 
army, did not trouble him in the least. He reminded himself of 
the victory over the hostile forces at Parambakudi, of the chase he 
gave to Surappaiya before he captured and beheaded him and of 
the destruction of Arunadri and his forces with the deadly fire 
of his cannon. He took a vow that he would pluck out the eyes 
of the thoughtless Brahman who dared to conduct this expedition 
and drive him through the streets tying a cocoanut to Iris tuft. At 
this juncture, a Pandararn (officiating priest) al the temple of 
Ramanathaswami happened to be .present and he recounted to him 
the military achievements of Ramappaiyan. This self-appointed 
counsellor tried to dissuade him from offering battle and warned 
him of the certain defeat which he was courting. But the warning 
went unheeded and the Pandararn, insulted and threatened, went 
away in anger to the temple. 

Sadaikka summoned his trusted lieutenants, foremost amongst 
them, his son-in-law Vanniya Tevan, Alagan, Kumara Alagan, 
Vicu-kondai Teva (lit. the Marava of the dangling hair-lock) , Pot- 
tai Udaiyan, Karutta Udaiyan, Ravuttakuttan and several others. 
He explained to them that the Naick being instigated by Setupati, 
the son of Kutta (< on-fipsor lt-xmi G&jpujgl) had sent this expedi- 
tion. A war— council was held and Vanniyan was entrusted with 
the conduct of the forces. Full of contempt for the Brahman who, 
for want of an accursed village where he could practise his astro- 
logical art, took to soldiery as a means of living, the great Vanniya 
took a vow that he would heap indignities upon indignities on 
Ramappaiyan, mounted his horse named the Confounder of coun- 
tries and at the head of his army, proceeded on his 

campaign. He passed Kadu-k-kamuttur and Kadantakudi and 
while he neared Kavanur, the sun set. 

The next morning, he divided his army into three detachments. 
Alagan and his son with all the forces belonging to the Chiima-v- 
01iyavakuppu were hastened to the fort of Ariyarw^ipuram; Pottai 
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Udaiyan and Vlcu-kondaitteva,n with another company were des- 
patched to the fort of Pudukkudi; Matattevan who cleared the way 
to Madura, Karutta Udaiyan and Ravutt&kkuttan were, with all 
their forces, ordered to the fort of Pogalur. He himself camped 
and rested at Tondi, guarding the fort of Ilayangudi. 

The next day, he proceeded to Ariyandipuram fort and had 
for the first time a look at the enemy forces. He wondered at the 
immensity of the army; but the next moment, his pride in his own 
power asserted itself. He resolved to make a sudden attack on 
the hostile forces. There was heavy fighting and about 300 men 
in Ramappaiyan’s army and about 60 men in Vanniyan’s army lay 
dead on the battle-field. Vanniyan won his first victory. 

On the morrow, stung to shame by the defeat sustained, 
Ramappaiyan made a bigger preparation for a decisive engagement. 
He called forth Ills captains both of the infantry and cavalry, about 
100 in all, ordered them to dispose their army into 18 divisions and 
surrounded the Ariyandipuram fort. The Maravas within the fort 
were eager to measure their strength against the Naick forces. They 
came out, divided themselves into five companies and gave battle. 
There was a furious fight till sunset and victory remained with 
Vanniya. Three thousand of the Naick’s men and three hundred 
of the Marava’s lost their lives. 

The day dawned and it found Ramappaiyan in a sour mood. 
He praised his enemies and taunted his own soldiers with lack of 
courage. In their presence, he declared that he would himself 
seize Sadaikka and bring him captive to Madura. At the same 
time Vanniya sent a messenger to Sadaikka and informed him of 
the result of the engagement the previous day. Sadaikka was over- 
joyed at the news and he was confirmed in his belief that Gods and 
victory were on his side. He sent an insulting letter of challenge 
to Ramappaiyan, who in his turn despatched an equally insulting 
challenge. Vanniya was apprised of this challenge and another 
terrible fight at the # plains of Pogalur was the result. The Marava 
forces in six divisions attacked the Naick forces and Vanniyan was 
again the hero of the day. Riding on his horse, Ma-pdki (or ma- 
ydgi ) , he sowed clesruction wherever he went. Seeing this, Ramap- 
paiyan’s son-in-law Kondappalyan gathered round him the flower 
of the Naick soldiers and fought like a lion. Before this onslaught, 
the Marava forces could not stand. They wavered and it looked as 
if they would ultimately give in. But they soon rallied round their 
inspiring leader and reinforcement came from Ariyandipuram and 
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Kadantakudi. A fierce battle raged. The Naick forces were put 
to flight; two hundred horses and ten elephants fell dead 
and four of the Naick’s captains (Virupakshi, Kamakshi, Tondama 
Naick and Vcngama Naick) fell victims to Vanniyan’s sword. 
Six of the Palcgars shared the same fate and Vanniyan entered 
the fort in great triumph. The heavy casualty (3,000 of the Naick 
and 500 of the Maravas) gave eloquent testimony to the violent 
fight on the plains of Pogalur. 

The next morning Vanniya summoned his brave comrades who 
were responsible for the victory and loaded them with presents. 
Leaving the fort in their charge, he started off to join Sadaikka 
Teva at Ramnacl (Selhukarai) . But on his way, at Attiyuttik- 
kotteh he met his father-in-law- Sadaikka embraced bis son-in-law 
and warmly praised his deeds of valour on the battle-field. 

The day next., Ramappaiyan’s forces surrounded Ariyandipuram 
fort and the besieged Maravas, fearing danger, escaped in the small 
hours of the morning and ran as -far as Kadantakudi. The Naick 
forces pursued in hot haste, crossed Vaigai at Kadantakudi and 
encamped at $ttankarai for the night. 'When it dawned, they pro- 
ceeded on their march, stopped and encamped at Pambarrankara, 
little suspecting that Sadaikka was staving at Altiyuttikkottai near 
by. The latter heard the news and attacked the Naick forces. In 
the engagement that followed, Sadaikka Teva was wounded and 
Vanniyan came to the rescue. He clove in twain the Pattani who 
dared to raise his hand against Sadaikka and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the hostile forces. About three hundred Pattanis were 
killed on the snot; and five thousand men on the Naick’s side lost 
their lives. The camp was looted and the Naick forces took to 
their heels. 

The next day, Sadaikka was in a sad plight and Vanniyan 
realised the seriousness of the situation and decided to retreat to 
Rameswaram. He embarked on boats with bis army, treasures, 
etc., and reached the island along with his uncle Sadaikka. 
Ramappaiyan was for the time being baulked in his design to 
capture Sadaikka and for 20 days he stayed with his army at 
Attiyuttikottai, enjoying a much needed rest and planning how to 
effect his purpose. 

One day, while Ramappaiyan was sitting in state in the durbar 
hall, a messenger came from Madura with a letter from the Naick 
summoning him immediately to his presence. Along with this was 
enclosed another letter from the Raya (Venkatapati III) to the Naick 
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requesting him to send a contingent and informing him that the 
Mughal Padsha, with a body of cavalry thirty thousand strong, had 
invaded the Raya’s territory and that they had already secured all 
the mountain passes and fortresses and that the town of Vijaya— 
puram and Velloor had been plundered and looted. Ramappaiyan, 
concealing his chagrin as best he could, called his captains and in- 
formed them that he would be returning in eight days and that 
the positions of vantage so far gained (Attangarai, Pogalur plain, 
etc.) , should be zealously guarded. He traced his way back to 
Madura, breaking bis journey for the night at Munamadura. 

The next morning he met the Naick and was commanded to 
proceed north against the Mughal invaders. Accordingly, ho took 
leave and forthwith started on his expedition. At the end of the 
first day’s march, he rested at Tuvariman. By a forced march of 
about 7 days, halting on his way at Solavandan, Vadamadurai, 
Srlrangam, Kannanoor, Uttattoor, Va 1 i k and a pu r a m and Velloor, he 
reached Vengaloor (Bangalore) where the Rayar was camping and 
had an interview with him. Beirrg fully informed of the real state of 
affairs, Ramappaiyan promised to put to rout the Mughal forces 
speedily and returned to his camp in the town. He sent messages 
to Ikkarai Venkafakrishnaiva, requesting him to come to his help. 
The laltcr arrived in, time. The combined army attacked the in- 
vaders and inflicted a severe defeat. About 6,000 horses, 60 
elephants and 50 camels lay dead on the battle-field and a thousand 
horses were captured to be sent to Madura as booty. Ramappaiyan 
returned victorious to the Rayar who welcomed him with great 
joy. A gentle request was made that Ramappaiyan might for ever 
stay with the Emperor; but the loyal general got out of the delicate 
situation by promising that he would not fail to be in attendance 
on the Raya whenever there was any real need. Then he was 
given leave to depart with his booty of 1.000 horses and he proceeded 
southward, following the route he had already traversed. While 
at Srirangam he made valuable offerings to God Ranganatha. He 
continued his march and when he reached Pillaipalayam and 
cammed there, the news of his victorious return reached the ears 
of Tirumalendra. Vayitti lyan, the elder brother of Ramappaiyan, 
was sent for and preparations were made for according the general 
a grand reception and for signalising his services with kanakahhi- 
shekam (lit. bath of gold) . The ministers, palegars and Vayitti 
Ivan met the victorious general, received him in the name of the 
Naick king and informed him of the intended honour. But Ramap- 
paiyan would accept nothing until he subjugated the Maravas 
and captured Sadaikka. So he marched to Tiruppuvanam and 
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camped there. The people of Madappuram (Sivaganga Taluk) 
waited on him. in a deputation and represented to him their grie- 
vances against the Kallars who made their lives and properties in- 
secure. Indignant against the Kallars, Ramappaiyan went to 
Mattam Cirukudi, a Kallar settlement, and destroyed it. The 
Kallars of the place represented to the Naick king what they had 
suffered and on royal intercession, Ramappaiyan put an end to his 
activities against the Kallar tribe. He then came back to Tiruppu- 
vanam and proceeded on his way to Ramnad. When he neared 
Pogalur, he found that the fort still remained uncaptured. Repri- 
manded and threatened, the besiegers made a desperate effort and 
captured the fort. Alagan and his son Kumara Alagan who held 
out so long against the superior forces of the Naick and who defen- 
ded the fort so bravely were brought before Ramappaiyan. They 
were flayed alive, cut to pieces joint by joint and their wives were 
forced to carry the pieces in ola bags. For this inhuman act the 
general is deservedly styled cruel-hearted Ramaiyyan (Q&njf.uj 

Q/KfT0 JT!T LD\UUJ6VT ^ 

After this, the general resumed his march. He halted at two 
places Attankarai-k-kdttai and Vetalai on two succeeding nights 
and on the third day, he reached Pambarrankarai. He came to 
the sea-shore, looked wistfully across the waters and found the 
Piam.banturai-k-kottai standing in singular strength. He no longer 
wondered at the resistance offered by Sadaikkan. But he was 
equal to the occasion and formed the plan of putting up a causeway 
across the narrow strait. How the causeway was constructed is 
naively told and is the one humorous incident in the poem, set 
against the grim background of ruthless battles.* 

Ramappaiyan was standing in deep contemplation and at once 
the idea struck him that it was thereabouts that the Great Rama 


* About 150 lines are devoted to this incident. Perhaps a realistic account 
of the construction has to be looked for elsewhere. At p. 357 of Rev. 
Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental Manuscripts in the Government 
Library, we find the following note on Bettalu Nayakar. ‘In his time, Ramap- 
paiyan, general of Tirumala Nayakkar, being about to proceed against the 
Setupati, called for the said Bettalu NayakaV and gave him orders to construct 
with his people a bridge at the straits of Pamban; which bridge was built 
with great labour so that the entire army passed over to the island of Rames- 
waram; and the Setupati being conquered, Bettalu Nayaker received honorable 
notice for the great trouble which had fallen to his share. He ruled fifty 
years.’ 
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of Ayodhya built a bridge and crossed over to Lanka. He thought 
he would emulate the epic hero, build a causeway, and capture 
his Ravana, Sadaikka Teva. An auspicious day was chosen. The 
plan was that every one in the army including chieftains and pale- 
gars should all bring stones for the construction. But the latter had 
serious misgivings and they suspected that Ramappaiyan might be 
intriguing with the devil, for, they argued, any one in his right 
senses would have seen the utter impossibility of the task. They 
hesitated to begin the work but Ramappaiyan with his usual saga- 
city began carrying stones himself. Almost everyone joined in 
the work and stones were coming in good number. A few of the 
chieftains could not make up their minds to follow the lead of even 
their general. But stung by the sarcastic remarks of Ramappaiyan, 
they also joined in the common work and with them, all their sub- 
ordinates and dependants. 

The work was progressing merrily and the clumsy manner in 
which the chieftains (mostly naicks) were carrying their load was 
a sight indeed! A danseuse who chanced to look at them recalled 
the usual grandiose gait of these Naick chiefs and could hardly 
stifle her laughter. She called in her sisters in the profession and 
jeered at the poor chief's. Ramappaiyan came to know of this and 
dismissing the chieftains, ordered the whole tribe of lietaerae to do 
a like service. There were 7,000 courtesans and everyone of them 
was to carry seven stones. A young man of the merchant class 
happened to notice them in their work and recalling the affected 
grace and delicacy of these wanton women, broke into uncontrol- 
lable laughter. Crimson with shame, the women informed Ramap- 
paiyan of the ridicule to which they were subjected and the general 
relieved them of their task and called the whole class of Chettiyars 
resident in the town and yoked them to the work. There were 
8,000 Chettis and they had to carry 10 stones each. A youngster 
of the mendicant class, often repulsed by the Chettis when he 
approached them for alms, took this opportunity of taunting them 
and he along with his brethren, had to pay the penalty of ridiculing 
the state service. *They were also compelled to bring stones and 
aid in the construction of the causeway. Thus the work went on 
rapidly and the # causeway was built in seven days. 

The news of the construction reached the ears of Varmiyan and 
he stormed with rage. He considered it a sacrilege to tamper with 
llama’s bridge in any way. The big ship Pendukal nacci (lit. the 
queen of womenfolk) was ordered to be rigged out and on it were 
mounted two big guns Rama and Lakshmana by name. Vanniyan 
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went on board with a considerable number of men. A fight took 
place and the cannon of Vanniyan played havoc among Ramap- 
paiyan’s forces. The courtesans and the Chettiyars, the poet takes 
care to mention, were among the first to take to their heels! Night 
intervened and the havoc ceased. 

The day dawned and with it, Ramappaiyan was awakened to 
a full realisation of the serious danger. Unless he secured a naval 
force, there was no possibility oi: reducing Sadaikkan and his con- 
federates to submission. He had to negotiate with the ‘Parangis’ in 
various places, Ceylon, Colombo, Kandy, Mannar, Cochin and the 
neighbouring islands. The iJoem does not give us details; but there 
are grounds for supposing that it was with the Portuguese that the 
negotiations were made.* 

A week or two must have elapsed before the naval forces 
arrived. The Portuguese owed already a grudge against the Setu- 
pati for disallowing them passage through the straits, and now when 
Ramappaiyan promised on behalf of his king to make over the 
island of Raines varurn permanently if they would only assist him 
in the present enterprise, their general agreed readily to do so. The 
island of Karnes varam was surrounded on all sides by the hostile 
crafts of the Parangis. Vanniyan, on hearing this, vowed revenge. 
His ship Naqlukalakki (lit. confounder of countries) was brought 
and the two guns Kama and Lakshmana were taken on board. 
Five small craft also were made ready for the fighting men. There 
was a naval engagement and Vanniyan captured six of the Parangi 
craft. He returned home crowned with victory. 

The scattered Parangis gathered together the next day, sur- 
rounded' the island and gave battle with renewed energy and the 
Maravas found it very difficult to hold their own. Sadaikka learnt 
of this and told Vanniyan of the imminent danger. This redoubt- 
able warrior mounted his steed Nadukalakki and rushed with his 


*The Naique of Madura sent his ambassador, Ramappa to the Viceroy, 
bn the 13th August, 1639, to give an assurance on his account to the King 
of Portugal that in consideration of the assistance sent him when he wished 
to take Marava, he undertook to give the king of Portugal a fortress in Pampa 
called Uthear, or wherever he might desire one, with a Portuguese Captain, 
50 Portuguese soldiers, 100 lascars and 3,000 pardos for the maintenance of 
the same; also to build at his own expense a church at Ramanacor, and seven 
churches between Bambam (Pamban) and Tommdy (Tondi). — F. C. Danver's 
Report on the Portuguese Records relating to the East Indies, pp, 43-44. 
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men to the causeway. Ramappaiyan also gathered his men and met 
his foes. The Parangis landed and joined their ally. But they 
were repulsed with severe loss and such of them as were able to 
get on board their ships could not escape the deadly fire of the 
cannon. Thus ended the day’s fight and Vanniyan was again the 
victor. 

Even the lion-hearted Ramappaiyan could hardly stand the 
series of reverses and he was sorely puzzled to find out means of 
overpowering the enemy. He planned at last to bombard the 
enemy both by sea and by land. A large fleet of 500 ships laden 
with Parangis and the flower of the Naick army were ordered to 
surround the island of Ramesvaram and at the same time, infantry 
was rushed in from the causeway also. The news of this double 
operation duly reached the ears of Sadaikka and Vanniyan. The 
latter called together the Marava chieftains and reminded them of 
their duty to avenge the inhuman butchery of Alagan and his son. 
Once more, he mounted his steed Nadukalakki and rushed to the 
causeway with all his forces. The battle raged in all its fury. 
About 6,000 Maravas were put to the sword and Ramappaiyan 
stood in the field thirsting for more blood. The remnant of the 
Marava forces turned and fled. Vanniyan could not brook this. 
With a courage and strength hardly equalled, he rushed into the 
enemy’s array and gave a terrible fight. Seventy chieftains and a 
thousand men of the Naick forces perished. The cannon of the 
Marava chiefs boomed, and hailed destruction on the ships sur- 
rounding the island. What was almost a defeat was turned into a 
victory by the intrepid Vanniyan. 

At this contretemps, Ramappaiyan was furious. He assembled 
his men and told them that he would hang them all in a line along 
the banks of the Vaigai River rather than return to Madura with- 
out killing Vanniyan and capturing Sadaikka Teva. It was no idle 
threat. So, on the morrow, frantic efforts were made for deliver- 
ing a final blow- Sadaikka, hearing of this, called his men together, 
made them valuable presents and exhorted them to fight bravely 
for independence. But among the men, he missed the inspiring 
presence of his son-in-law. Vanniyan was suffering from high 
fever and the n$xt day, pustules of small-pox broke all over his 
body. Goddesses were propitiated with offerings and sacrifices. 
Ramappaiyan was suspected of having resorted to black art against 
Vanniyan, and Sadaikka ordered a Vedic sacrifice to be performed 
in retaliation. On the fourth day of the sacrifice, abscesses broke out 
in several places on Ramappaiyan’s body; but the brave general 
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patiently bore his sufferings and ordered simultaneous actions in 
three places, near about the Pam ban Port, in the sea and on the 
causeway. Ssdaikka’s forces rose equal to the occasion, fighting 
and repulsing the enemy. While the fight was in progress, the 
people attending on Vanniyan were talking about it in his hearing; 
and the warrior, though he lay on his bed thoroughly exhausted, 
could not contain himself. He rose with a war-cry and demanded 
his steed Nadukalakki. It came beautifully caparisoned. Pie asked 
his men to accoutre him fully and to place him steady on the 
faithful animal. He proceeded to the causeway in spite of the 
remonstrances of his father-in-law. The Marava forces waxed in 
enthusiasm at his appearance and the Naick forces shrank with 
terror. The fight assumed bigger proportions and at the com- 
mencement, the Naick forces had the upper hand. But in a short 
time, Vanniyan turned the tide. He broke the enemy’s rank and with 
his sword dealt destruction everywhere. Virupakshi Naick, Bom- 
manna Naick and Todda^a Naick wore cut to pieces. His guns 
also were equally destructive. Six thousand men and fifty horses 
lay dead on the battle-field. Tlje main tent of the Naick was 
plundered and Vanniyan had his last victory. Exhausted by the fight, 
he mounted his state elephant and returned home in regal 
splendour. 


Sadaikka, who was looking expectantly for his son-in-law, 
rushed forward and embraced him. The great Vanniya was taken 
to his bed and before he allowed his waist-band to be unfastened, 
he spoke seriously to his father-in-law about the future. He 
insisted that Sadaikka should not roly upon the strength of his 
army and of his captains and advised him strongly to make peace 
with Ratn appro van on proper assurances. Having done this duty, 
he reclined on his bod and breathed his last. The sorrow of 

Sadaikka and his wife — indeed of every one in Setunati’s camp 

knew no bounds and Vanniyan’s wife performed suttee and immo- 
lated herself on his funeral pyre. 

The news of Vanniyan’s death spread like wild fire and soon 
reached the ears of Ramappaiyan He was holding a durbar with 
the chieftains and palegars in full attendance and the news threw 
him into a commotion of joy. He hardly recovered himself before 
a messenger from Setupati appeared with a letter of capitulation. 
Sadaikka Teva was willing to meet the general and treat with him, 
provided the latter would promise, in the name of his brother 
ayrtti lyan, not to molest him. The assurance was given and two 
stMnapathis were sent along with the messenger. Sadaikka re- 
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ceived the sthanapathis with due honours and pressed the letter of 
assurance to his eyes. Trusting in God, he mounted his palanquin 
and with all the regal paraphernalia proceeded to Ramappaiyan’s 
court. Reaching there, he got down from his palanquin, offered 
his presents and made his obeisance to the general. But the un- 
generous Ramappaiyan took off his turban and insultingly asked 
Sadaikka to point out the cocoanut which the latter vowed he would 
tie to his tuft. All undaunted, the Setupati retorted that he would 
have done so, had his Vanniyan only lived. Enraged at the words, 
Ramappaiyan ordered him to be tied and secured. The object of 
the Naick general thus fulfilled, he marched back to Madura with 
the pomp and splendour of a victorious general. 

Tirumalai Naick was in his palace and in his august presence, 
Ramappaiyan appeared with his prisoner. After warmly welcoming 
the general, the Naick turned to Sadaikka and asked him the reason 
why he remained recalcitrant so long, without paying homage. The 
Marava replied firmly that, had his Vanniyan been alive, he would 
not have the privilege of paying homage even now. None too 
pleased with this turbulent vassal, the Naick ordered him to be 
put in chains and confined within a dungeon. The prisoner thus 
disposed, the victor remained to be rewarded. He was bathed in a 
shower of gold (kanakabhishelcam ) , a long-deferred honour, taken 
in procession through the spacious streets of the capital, and warmly 
received by the king in person. 

Days passed and one morning, Tirumalai Naick was informed 
that the fetters on the prisoner’s person broke of their own accord 
in a miraculous way. The Naick was fully convinced that this was 
the result of divine intervention and ordered the prisoner to be 
released. Sadaikka appeared in his presence and received his 
command to rule as his vassal. On this occasion, the Marava did 
not fail to express his allegiance. Then, the Naick king gave him 
presents and permitted him to depart for Ramnad. Accordingly, 
the Setupati repaired to Ramnad and by the Grace of God ruled 
there in great prosperity. 
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The article on ‘Kambar and Kacciyappar’ brings out the 
several points of resemblance between Kambaramayanam and 
Kandapuranam. The central theme in both is the struggle 
between virtue and vice. Some of the most striking points of 
similarity in the narration of events and description of situations 
are elucidated in this article and the appendix gives parallel verses 
from the epics showing similarity in diction. 




<9I£JQLJ01X> 8&5huUUQ1jU> 

By 

R. P. Sethu Pillai 

1. ^0ai65><95 c.t?J il^r 

fl><rt)0O!r0rli QJ^A)£T5HL£) (§)«n/61/ SOS®) €T ft ft fl (Gff)lO f5fr'<Sdjr<ETr 

jypQrz i ($u9pQ&®rr,!Vi Qmfftik&freoih (®p(9jih. 6Uti)<s\)fr& mpQmrSuQdo 
(Lp&nribgp iSSrtr^faW'&l jyffltLftb. wed&OirsT&err 

'ptk jtth n* i <su /r^or petty pu uLpiB&n‘68uj(BJ&<s$ jb sir earn s\)frm, s^jsssir 

Q&rnarrtsfyQiu {^j'rrro.fo^r^nh^ jr/s-rrir G®mp<pmi Siu @ irjpaim euiimQu p 

jpuutrihp ai<ti)rt)[r&iT ; FfiiriApp Qns^Sssrir^ eff irGm eRdsrr <£ 

fi&iTjiipfoJT. (§)oVEJGV&u9^> fill IT IT 'ill Stiff m /0.<D'601U m2)j £T<3r §)JT IT LL6ST 
Slv^fTsh ‘ Jmpnp&i. 6f?iTLcf%atb&-Tp9Sd gw jjy emmpp jusr* 
Qpprj&MT $>1 Qnrmrr®) (LpSfi'&jfP* (ty jornGtnx ujifimp &60)<&(omLia smu/r 
<oT (lq fl?iu tifyiriruMnustfsr f & SjGpiih) efffrioGsfi $mh effipihp ®isr<sdirp empd 
a&&tuut nr <°))iujh8iu Sihp lj jt tr & $ j$u t h e9 iPou tr & a &ir®nT®)trm. j§j)0 

tvr Quits ?/) ti ^ seSl s or fl<^T ®j ,t <£ (P)m ^ ep pjpiemu m^h®l — ,iustrr®JiT&3i 
Gprr pjyQem pern. 

ftfTft&fl ju J£j rr S t (of? p ( o5 0 'i» ^ (^) /r nr <su «w get GJsQfh ssiiub 

Ly fl lh $iT vir 1 Jp SiTTJ L.HU(off) 7 > l J QuCtyoijy th QupCpJ&ST 5 6Uir & j^ild 
qj.o'Q emmiu/r t 0i< n (()<!?• frjj J h 'fijpjpifi GpiTiismiriL^m ftp oiietnrnLjm Gleuemtvpe&r , 

L/j/Tf£)<ol) l-£i 6&T odl IT JSj/ bV-pJT t J 5V)l — p %r p W STtftrQ jp 0^ (SpCftlfbJ&ji Jp ip LJ&ydf) if> 

jSfrirS'Tn. (^i jn>itnstu effirmemern'o f0fou«0533rs ar (Lpseomu p>i.c>l9uj 
G jiirQih, Qm&firpdr (LfspsardJ anus v p's! /rrr@Lh $)M<ii<sm-zu9p Qpii^j 

6UIT tpS SrTGVT , ®J IT <oTT ®1 T Vo W (f L — <oiJiTUJ l — fRlQilJ L-J 6wf) Q ^ ILJ <£ 63T /f . 

<s7/E3@f-fi J)j pLD psrrirfcfljpi *, usqjld €uerrn &,&£>]. 

^GUOJfrQp (pjirjgynun Qu^ii/Bsuii ^)iup/3^^ir ; jj. 6SSTL^ii&6Tr 
Uffosu piiij>p "^>(25 f -* D Qu pcnfsvT ^ n\)Q ebr lS usvn — 

&v rr 6&r ®J oVi F lj t.Qiq-<i> ■W 6$* ffmG & ii $ S p p ! ffO ^ 'oin p zm ou ^ p t 63T ^ 
®®.3S (ips^TT (Lp ( &Gtirrtu ^linBajGmrQLfT^ UfrgpiGsiruebr (Lp^s\)mu Gtnunhfi 
QjrnQtli uuftT&jrir LOo3*o^r@uJ eflsrr/fi/fi^ea r. 

fj^*vai’S))Sfa) tn pii (LpjpiQ pm bvrrQmQuir(Lpjzn {gfimpGvesr <3(7$ 

e^^&Q&rremQ Q&frm ^ mp<i$$offr \ujp\sgV) J>f p^^lSssr iSSso 

GutTGvr eretsrujzp jH^Qqyir Osirmeo)s, r s pGspu^ jsy ir&sir (ostreirr 
Q&uup j Q&irQsinmuuirti) ^jmrmeir jty®Jpff) < ,S' i ffiir6vr> jygrirfc Qsircor 
^jmLppfi $<iz»mvutr£$ (LpQ^sm Qprrebr jpisuir^S^pek, ^ pGm c-0 
euiTiu QempB$$uu& SefopuSsvfif&rjpi lSlLu^jdQ) ^jrirmm jpj eQpuemu- 

GTQgibjBjpi' (ippS\u sun emeus® ir & &®r*p lElLu p p(&) QfiQ^s 

m#i Qojpumu- €T(Lg>ihj$j&} t cS^'j^um Qeujpim jyppffip 
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(&jft ftSsm/urrs rflevrft iBpft^Sssr jyjpiftft &(flft]£liril ^)0 srreQiuiii 
&6tfljg)nl ^srras&ULjQS&fl' p^. 

2 . potion shut 

j>(Qi Qt )V- -,v> flVT- rr 00 ■) 1 0-7; 0/1’- uj Got //, lijm&iuQ it Jy suit jy ijh m 

Q ft ir/Pnu ewfU'.-hCrtan it irtiQ. ox tr . u lj am sn>m < 0 avbjsijiot Gajfhftisbr 

putussi&t jy.r(ftQ^ p , } '7 sot t r> i i sot r , . 0 0 si ipj lb ot sAr t—Q ft ot rr lL & f 
Qsir&hm^Gft *ot <rtih ,3 :/rr w'n Got r sG s<j)oti0ot/_<UuI/G j t-Devril Q&m p 

GlJiT Q p £ SV >7 / n Q&bhrftV OT >/ 1 UJoL 1 2 , 7 V> Tj 5 .TTftft&jir, 

^ip^^IDlL'LlL- c n . ff,'Q5).T, : t i£i r r-any & srA'uQi to jy ftQx£)s\)tril 

gjjfTFj/E/Ctf sott (/’ 1 7 > 57 $ sot otcotu 1,7; 3, Got i_~rr sot (ft t ut jemr sotot $ ft lb lb Eism&emuj 

0 S\) ®7 SOT OT C 73 / G OT / f Cj G ,z* r , DOT G G OT if -L OT i ,7; ' 07 , G ( 65 } off’ *, 0 ) OT IT LB SOT 

G ot t wfl 2 iu Q & isir /fy yrryh ft ' .3 < %>rr 1 r ;/ A ft yry u nr zm & n cho 11 9 G lj 0 G jrJ , *_/ <5 $ 
iSevrp f? tinnHu u t.tp-Q Qu I'd/nywi'i up). 2 3 :yi y > 3)/ £r. ft£ fii u9 go 
& i $OTu 9 sot i.j pft l ft ;;?Gr w jw ;„'G> z_/.H A r, 0otv7* ot.ot/sot QeiietfltJt n\ 
eir 5 a,ircM-i(J?tb qiwtOzv ;:£t£ a oh arhP Got Mi.ih pckou uppS u 9 rift ft gp 

£LpGsOT j; swsot rr ■A'\ro'p r : hL‘r- sir. 

) 'fiB' u lL L~ mynhi 1,7m m t>h 9 :.vt U'^r h GG 'Pppi'r Q_ppQ Qaj(Lpih 
ft 3?) 1 L'lrr i'j.1 h v.p rvr «k. 0 ',Moji ss)!T ^ 5 \"l§lL(J} J>j snip ft 

ft >1 err 5 cc 0 ^ir 2 r ^Pa>rir ° 2 a) iu.^rp r> u *>1 cm r>)!.r ! 0 >/ r,-7>en& ft & 

LJatnn ovr't'Sxr Kpih rrdiCnTW. 1 1 [* pi viiDTT ;/ / ./ a>->r / r 1 uy j C2 1 1 1 2’> Jj ft (yj) j-tfBff (u it erf’ 11 ! 

LunenTtsm- 2 ft G / Gj; juh n mu.r"? m *1 ,v jjj ..;\ rS^)Lrr ; u jJ!To^P(T^in a ftj 

jDur&ir(ft>/n & r esr -hftft 1 <p> ;} } sh n zir qcpylfti ^ichrUr Kvb' av'' 2 a/r" eiesrjpi 
a ft/S KM; err-, lm pr.pir &. n p °o;>m u j 'Ilt-c* fbi ftro^r £ 0^1 fh ft it m 5 cc si irmeuir 
Gafrehr QibSiuiPftft uy'ft'Tj i lain ! nnrsyi »m-.fift uijb u9S^ru unjrnQ iwr** 
<57 eir jpi « 2 y /r pS^ar 5 (V) ;j/ ain jn* atQTjiL p, u.i St vifft 3. 7 lb »„ j <s/J 0 u7 it (or a i ( ft lb 

ea r rr IT GO) LB 3 6 WT Q Q ,i I .jTV; j / f ji , ft £r ; JJ 7 SOT G A> «S) / 7 Lft ih ft 3 > ff <sS L— (_D 

Gurnh fti , . 7- sot (0 got 73 oot /l; rro >d p u 9 lL /_ rr £n . .&■ /t G 7: >r £<& t£ 1 G uj/tQ <37 cr sot 
QpftSi'iTAU off jj it jierr a J,G) ft -/ y, £:,/ry f§g irihfwusir ^£1 lunar prfhh fti 

UB(T otftT L — SOT Hr , J ^y^/ * 97 ^ L- (ftftLJt JGS)Uito& JH/(l.pft OJoOT^J/d 0/70011 

ftp & ft lb rr l/j ^rr n qjoVjTqBIi^u'j £uit ihftirai 5 ft ^3^ pi ft] £ £sr p ftGmiB/uSosr 
QlbfT&Q' i rift ££ ft £ ft SVOTrOT/ p;wp£ 3 f^ft'ftp/p' (ft£n j ;t g 3 f/jCSsOTj LJftft&Gi liy. 3 F 
(S&ir& 0 u 9 s 0 urr sfroii zniuw GO rnrGi — s?r *, ft i.pS£sr QaiT(LpfkQ ftz&r ft 

ffi&lftKft JpflBLDiW&n cTj p- SOT ^7 .2 J 3 / r- *v> 7 >r '/ i II Gfl IT <37 (p£(ft£ 3 iftft£&alJGrr <oTG 6 T ft 
550pGsOT6OT*, jyjiZsiT (DG/0 coi Chftftanr (if./umG p sir. jyuGunft^ 
LLGmp&S (Uplift jgj) mr tBeir p/BL. 9 , ereir ftZvmiULJ upi£i u 9 (Lpftfti^ gp& 
u>n earruiEi&il Q&iLjft gSlLl^ iresT, ei sot <sun fta\ ^efcGp 
QftUftrSftft" 67 6 OT ( 7 Jy?oTT « 


ft ®st €& ®]£t ft oh) Sotrr Q-ftffutr gpipuijffd gtgztQ p£arB gpipp 
ereui Ssonueii eB fit lb€&t pthQ h ft aArkj;ft euirmr-ki 

Qftew Sodi Qftm a> £l£ ft oot (iftipfr ftQ ft&n glut ft sijld p^eltsSesr 

(o&itgvj ew iSm p^SeifiJr Suurrtir ftemPjs ftzar ear <5Tm&sr& 
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G>rsir:i ( & mrtei si tfGn&ri asmrQ lboVtlb cuQFjUjffiiiu ^jtrfreu 
cm «sr, jyaiorr Q&irjtidiiu wiiv^fruSth j*)jib!& roodiWaSsrr ^a^pujerrexju} 

LB f K p fT 63T © ,7)) &h * U.J (^{PlLl 6Uf/reBUU fffT Of (ffljob $ 

in r jpi Q&ir &o i}, iy &:> ' i> u , t. i. & / / y_ t <9 : ,t Sso u 9 p Qij ft w jJf ^ p <srfl iu ft & 

$}Qi)P5p5 & tt)fl5umu T> awthQpOpjlP J>j Q&tT&Qjm p •ffitcrt) &=mp 

€3) siippireh. 

Qi<o& pu9<hr 67 a] &> uj (ren&j em ft'y.pM&Lnppi €i)n iy~ i.mu/n/fi(g)(orr J 
Ljmd, iumL — fh m $ v hi? iu i$$ju ft -.V G ' i at* ui 60 //. • '* it off ; &r ut uy.u. jib m/ruj&bTit 
6lf(LF)<o)JiT€3T 61 66) Jpi !hh i9 Jjj Ifi) J,/f 't>0,in>31 (i>l&iLJp S JY)163)U) QdJ606))lTLB 

Quirjp! <ijtJ 5 u3 i p> ; P ^ 0 . i /r Gr . 

^ qj/t jnr Q & it ip a ./ n nh ^7 ^yi; n oj jx>r 6m u u9 grt) so 

<cf> it ft ll ( j; tr G <2> < ! iy. jjj) i~ /r bn ( y np lJ u <av oh 

p5 mr (o^QTjKfthu -.Jd'l \<f- iA 13, L.tf37 
toirjTii il/otGW j^nPiiuit tu&'JjeBT 

(oizhjrii 61 / 0/^53 iu 63) ip dp it err* 

^jlBJIEJ&n >}) pi»V>p < J.ii &<(ff j :{) P II ) (?G3>& 6))Uj ppP &6)P 65$ ft JDj pU 

LJ6tf) L-bPiU f°£j60(BoS)JS&(^ 61/7 GU*tofp f T>p3l. 

6B)3»ujID11Jl 1-I £,n’.G5)<y> : {T'jjJoh Od)n (bovmhpf) JPj&Tjffi, p^^px.EToh 

Qij'Tshfff) [) : ihjj ih.til^onn ^piit .h * ? i«j~Mtiiii &ijd 

(LpLb 9 if d> it ij, l J l. I ib U ' /■ .G in) Qfj osLF It Li) U 1 * * * * * 6fi I L n P Jjl !hl (Jj g) fk TT 

0J<U/7© o Si Job . ('hj a oh ^Libll'.ll ,h) ffbV (Lf'pjp! GV^TjIb-rhu 

ewr ear oil it (p) . 0 ^ J &ir\ t • ; 'G u 1 o> fp 5 j; li » 1 ;■ . u'mu (tf) sm p u9 lL l~ it ft cE sir . 

6WT6W6llfr JJplUiJlEl j$lfiU.lirp G r-7l 5 H= CdH/__ li : yP'Lbi LJ l jpu 

LJlL L-ftoh *, psaFlcb P(ffjir>p \gtj,b JiubPQ WJ[J n ll‘& It .h p>oh SffQjSh) €pUL f 

60^^T/) <s8®)>L~(o)upjpi.!P 'ob')-»hyy hi . „■& 1 uprfi' h) p tfbip <S6 

yj^iroh pjv'on&iun Qiu ^ j (tp h & jiht Gvpi p (np sir \ jy6ij(fcn& 
0ir$afl L_ii (01 dir ah (h) h&hb&h ttQfjppspjhr. ^buhr (huSdJ ^ujQuftjP 
&3srjdG>aLiL~. (pp<sQ ib(£,f&i^d^)6ir , 

( c 1 / £/ P U-jih 1 >n ft ph p ch) ULfy pi ) & if , '6 S © / ‘n 

On ft if ILjLf) LJiTlTj / r 5G!»G> 0D -iJ> -|/r /■ ir .i pip, Sa) 

6W y p ilj n unit ph $ hp ij / it p p 7. 1 i p 

gfilpiLfih iu Q&(t<oh ffijiutjup u.iarihiurr” 1 

6t ehr jpi 


1 OsLL^ULfhr SLLUjTfr LLfTUjmntb LDTUJffiGjr &U UL-COjiffigiilGf 6(T 

. c * uif'uSgi ufjQ^Lb GTekjpj unjhk'PbV. u % jj $ t c/> & ‘i> 

Ql/UT if) uSlfoiViilJ cPjiubP 61 u Jpi ■* v,l i! kh, 'J6V ) (if <3) p<,^)LD'X b ff & & fT UJ 

6tp‘k ,3 dav QfBfhi&ih x u.in •'ijui bn gn angHo 

«g yyi'Qheo Grmphun aj sr hi snj&um « typtB^rreh 6T<oBr ^w, 9 * 

&<£rp §}ul/ C o{Sfrds e k^as^} t 
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riiuikjpimirppir&r. ^jikiKiesrin ixtr jpujiLQu QuSuu ixamp LbfSp 
OpQp^^ Q&-J06i)j£ j&GsafhbpiTerr -gy&QpQ. jtyftfS SsduSzti &>0 

u9m L/ppQp $ mjqi tifroja) L/fliip Lbir&rr \£p<$v¥loir Q&vv&^SiU 

ixir&fT&Teitr Qoj&fluuLLu-irek ; bi//T6zrr ld/e/ss) <$ jzduj^ Qprr iLipiippp 

J&l&-(LpQuSl&ir tfzn<s>« 3 )UJ Guir&nreo £jiemhi 5jxiL.L-.irm . 


emsiupp jy&Qpbi &pf$l jyQpptr&r. 


{8( ff)(hp (Oj B bm 


(U&5ST flpffGfr } ^ tl.&il (5V) .0<SUir^ LXiiojr^D^QJ/rj lUlTvcfr 


e!? JTLbQ)&li'£ : JTpfl?;€ti 6$ p 


ipfT&sr p&»p Lbjsl&IxlGOfr'Jujtr ? uur pgrpir {$ pm (djm p p p (Lpzii&si ojrr^ &i sirr 
&a iw^mppp LiGn&Gubosift air ?” 67 m jpi <$ p pl^oir ; LDpjpiLb 

ibio <& ib pi jt p ( S)i 6>) a ; if ip ti p VL.p(njir sl_ ear <s &> d Q lu go ir lc> <sp 0 si/ fr /_ 9 ear 

6^00/ IT /T# fSlboO llbgp ^6 \)lBlLl^[J'&T *5 U &pJJ 6ll : -jXi<9 z ®o$> pQ&tU p LD0 
air^QjfT) LhQTj&irQeijir) ujrrm ulLl~ (^&j)pu9ibum- /Siuir^Siurr ? Lbrnueubirr 

QfiLBetmuu Qun'm {58)8 Qibmu l ipiaru-. prr &a' r Q<ovr ? @£j<sin jpi Lxmuiru u^S 
^saar® iSeuTQrfQiu ! sw^qjsot gj iSlli <svir irmr p<otn t p gp0 m&ujir&i) offS 
Qiu rBihp QiE)&Qp& 6? ir i ear 5 zu&jrre&i <oL'6or eBQpp ®<sFsi/«(g)so suih 
p&y>L-ihp &j m& u9 Sm u utrjrtr'wtuir P” Grmjrti Qp m pa9 lLu.it or ] lupqnir 
erbVQfjiS) (uUirinr&nLD jgypp &Jr p f J>pir(jj jymrtm&n /Jb 

( ouirfh fiirerr . 


0JT657 6ff > p r $(ff ) i6& tFonuuSp L/0/i'^7j m &j&(Lp>Q, pesrA^ QrvirAp 

$Jp}6G)LL6$)lU 6T Q p JfiJ S$) IT A& p QpiTl ZB./*#) 0)677. ^ ^ (blvVl JP^C&fUT A 

&t—(KHhlT gj] )&ir ib^gKSlfl piLjLb g£)lb pjlG0)(T <5B)UJ<& <3S/7 60|fl IblTiLlpQ^O t£5337\PL-6ir. 
PSjpiLbsmiui &ii)(Lptn (j>& irSsdvStfSti p <svF ( & /?? 0 ib p j*j xmir && p ? 67 ear ? (g)® 
(SUQ^UDULp J)J od) Lp f iQ) p &ST . K V)J a)J 6fT LXJQip, p<olf)LLiUir^ f 9L-&JI G$ L—LJb JJj GliZsTT 
GT®p J£)bVJJ& flS0^vp6S; 637. ljQufT(Lp ^ 6Uir&6iJ63J <qT GU fid IT <S\) ^ 

mm& &irp t gp $607 p aiT6ii£ti6Z(r) er&rr airp&np GvirGiirrsti «=sy jpi p p! lLl—it ( sir * 

GlTLDpp 6T657^0 |§)6flfl C- pGUIT 6UIT IT OJ/T0L^^C^). &M6VI (Lp p{D(ft/>ir VL.ll9lT 
GU(1 ipfbpiQFjpptk) Lb63T\£>(7rf P 


^GtreuGO Ljifhhjpj e^ed<3HT(Gf^Lx ^^fr^^Qewr j jy 6 a*ar(OT)G 6 U/r &inbp 

^XSpek «/T62QT 

CTilZ/f 6T63T &(8\p6UiT QU IT QMftrr QppQ>(7r?ir ^j(T^UU^l6^ih 

^jUoin^(rrf 

iQ69p$53T fifl® (2(51/637 37 p jb(&j Qp€$T LD <ST 637 LLIT SifT LD 

[«2y®<su®D^(2tu/r 

£j/r«flOiu/r 0 Quern i9pihp uiu<bup!£ji(Ssux e8 ^^0 erehuireb 

[u&n&LLp jpemCoL-tr** 

«T65TJpl «6J0T633p/f Q&ITlRfipir&r . 

r «0 /y«\)LD L/ifhiJii &QTj]Suj pEjetr>& eo>&iu pqrferr €rmj$ 

jy/S/5^3 Lb&snejQsfr ^!pp GireQifl /6/j lLi^lgo &JTi6gp ewrtpihp 

bVfrevrLDiejem&aniu&aeiJirfig&eiijr&aQFjpj^Gffr. <® (JfyppfSiRp uirjgpj 

#<S6/tl/6?j7j pfBetopttiuQwetkrujpp pirQ&rr uy$&(&ju GUirij^suLjpiJ 
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utl-i—trebr ; sireGhfl {tcnl-wjk, ^itlLls^uj 

<£i6v>ir6!ntu& <35//^3)^’ 5 eiijzn^gH&oioiioJi u&jfri u «*» t Q iu & p piroai . 

UGtiT «5)LD/^(g)fflaJ &UJib&^T 5 6UI6J7QUIT U~>0>L pSo^&J^UJ U LJ II ggU 

Q&ir LjSm 6T < 3 * if p p ir qu . t) l/ 7 ^ gu) iL. ^ i\) iQ&ipJbp Quirked jyar sr ir 

QaVij'rr^ii' ; glut &sr ou i G piTp^tyn . j, 6 iir em&\u&uu lLl ^lUfbpSm iLfiJi 

G^oh &DfTLLjuj (mjr&fFli—iii (ai&.ieniQ Q&ujrqj/JiT un G£) Jj&tr urn . enuuh post 
piEi&smQ ldoui u Siip^p 1 1 eir oji tiu bin ) uni pQ^irSstn ouG^JnLjLh SempiSeV 

Jjy 63) U-p Jfrl 63) GUp pit ©3T . 

S&npu9sO ^xjsuui '—i— &ujtip6sr qht up QJ(pjih <${Sti)sbr ; 

SSsOufii&ioSr (oTCttl 633$ <oT&W 633$ £7/£/>»Vwj/ $ QUII 631 •■>)< IT \s)fbif lb p GU&D&uQSm 
fS &r i gp €- in / , lS ( g) <pst 5 Ci? ^ u///‘ G r (i/j &u.i G 0 / n (Lp p <stiir iu ^jtiejS 

j>/(W)&iQ&iu piroi) ©w pi & ffl p u'-H ©jH tin 'jp'.ld ftiQuQLLrr pUxSsd er&rr 

c c fiirmr uj mrr^i ih ^jx/rljs ft n du qj^ & gpi i.h fifTL—flShu 
Quit n ptun &u G luQiiiiToi v^i£il.ri Q&gogoj lt> 
w /raStoir thiusai pi luir^jr gjiSsmiun guj ir 
Gutrsnuu piBJjtu&fr eL.u9jn>YPia& quit j i.rd>iu ’ ’ 

6T6JTJPI IBir p pi *3 )&lLjm GWG«?G a QUfoTio^r'ir GlJL^p p}(Tfj(T) piT evr . 

6? off) pu9i0 b p <£F tuns pear j^/^oOpuiLQ «0jp<p?Jji jyrLpp <Z6m<ss$ir 

fiSV LOG <ii lb pi Up pjl 6\) {£ull pUMiL- .oDiUJ QJil GUeO)pp^& (G^irdsT Gl&(lh ) &€9)& 

JPjJP'Pp&l* 

8. ^00 u(U)jb 'gjffrjjijtiut 

«sMI£JLcig 6 t scsbri ^'(roGiaDTi : im ^j p^jQiu ^js\)(b 

ev&snnu jjys3>L— ipn <6Sf , «&/ ihib&J t.h efP j u ir ib^mDirt u <s8&fribjl&ipjpi . 
«g£L_6i//f Greirjpi ^ u ir uemL—ppmr jp/ckoi u)/(J^ld <sff ‘Tda^6\')<sffofi/ip «b / r^/rj 

^cO^i^ilLD <aU6didJ Qpir^il if } LJ *9> l— pi jUi (L L>LO (JuphlJ mdbUJfi j cL637 ^}LB(LpUb 

&vm6mir$ ^jppsn&iu off jr<opjr& l_ uorr^ply 

C4 ^yjeSI^/ri sit^uld air®) jyu9S<so/r& ew&iLjLh &/r/ijpL£> 
jjy Ljj6&iffO/r <£ d&ez 0 r^ 2 J^GG»\)/r € gj f L~*u(flJ i )& >>2 

CTGVT jpi 

cQiug&i Lj a jfi.i /SB /r eir, (ourrir Qqj/jS l 9uppp jy ira&iT dfirCoLL Qu&ji 

ffl'cferT ppm n \ gS° jj Gld e^Q^ibiii ennr) .U QjpULj&Mr UL-ir p pnrQ&rrd) 

GdiTLn 6ff<gm)tu& &{jS!Kp PSirUeir^ir jro j»0^ow ir , Q.r-tfOtfU/i Lb6®iip 
^]<oi)(EJ<si»&Lnn id&ifld) uSuj/J'o'O fodd- fb p> guqi^l-o iSlaaaP.miT&d tuLpeor peuQfph 
ID^Sso. j>jir&&rc jif&m si/0/i &eu<kdiu pjpi jyuf. uuirup jy auiSl^pih^Q^fh 
fiiriTt s^rr j ^ pirirasir. 

jy eu<sff a iMir fi&ffled quit go evfr <sumvkQu u&s& Q&iu pm ir, 

Gto&iuir G«/r«jr mgfrpffl j&JP euorrfipp m gi/Q&r& ouesr timrewiicfeirrm 

2 swusinuttnuwfr uj) *m.nQp(i>) 7 30. 
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^jsmnQuirso srrpjfr] iSbsrrn^ir Sstiir. «gy u isird^fi'sk Ujirsrflstogi 
uSLV, jxjiffjQ j$Q,;b£a p ) p(S p. su oO Q&ujptrir 63 «w. ^bair il&miud 

a,6X ) 7 L— ^JTfTLT^irp&IT) ff If Sll FOT bl 7 Q UQTj S3):.nmUJ 

ti m . i n it / / (o ufJ'fi) t 3 -tfa f ; dr . «gy i j lj t s\) jsy # tr & o i r p j$ m &< m p u3 0 i p 

Qstnpi c gsjjbr® jjjsu^n (S&n aipsmp tipQFjsutr jpi / rnr p) pi ppbr . 

GSijGurrg) scj^l- eSrriJDGaiiTj^iiUi •* QpQ&wr ^ <#@uj 

off* jr suit {J} mSa *>p> irpemp lUotm rbpirbi . jyim&tnbsr ustpt^p ppiS 

Gil ©37 &(lT)p)&npj h &3Ui7 ihp Jpl . till IT p p, p Quifitu/Tj it (T (LJ ‘J>: 6J1 6B)LDu9 p 

Quifltu/r} vutrp povftp Uuifliuti ; aar wasp pip (oh. uthu i <si ©ir joi / /»3)u6 1? ir 
irjo Qu(ir)mi.r,®»i.ju usrirrr uLp^br . off si uQssh p'.sr ppiso 

QldsSis p ^l— a/ fisocko. fbJrmio'uQjpftpp tL-soi ihpsvifjih mm 8 pd®»n 
iLjss)L~uj'jii(Vfijj jtyihitj&tTih)) &j jrymixnu n (o eu/ruptusuir coT X)j(ffjth 

jjj(ii^ n\aoV. J 0 j&) <sff sr oi'/r^ py) 6 $iuprSiu psvp^m Qu0 

6t»u. miL) ml \u ih Lja.Lf.ihpi ©5/ . ^ p psn&iu <sffiri.ni m&fib) mi cut. a is 
mstsw.hiQ cj'mjo Ljifitbpcxir . rbircbff a>!r jry,h & is9 p‘(S 1 1 <r ih g>i <m srr t r rr hr is p 
dbm&hsrru <9p p£>ip p$s0u5 p a ?i r.yjfxim 8jhn u<jwhsv),i j-sf pyi ek 
jp/^r/r Jj rj) £$lL bj. ihibpibn . /)*((*: ear (J}pp?/,oVi :>y h frourpiop i ybo cunsycvir 
QbVjptppir .on eg )i/.r ? (pn m jp p\ ] » j>u.i ifjt.) p j, p pi u&ofi 

ujirppd wipes) ir, pJo)!ptfs)p:> (oiiu tf'st.rir. ppji p p, offumi yrj &iunp°5i 

&<os>pd9.pfphp p^L~p p) ppyh Qrj-oh pip jpmyjiT p Jpppl^m. 

^iSLoesr ^'c\)rFj!60(3> Gciiffep:6&r : jynSjrsmir 

,lJr JD } p ^ 9 & 0 J; 1 & (utivtfJ p»yp JD/yPppi &r \ JDfpl <xffrr : 9 ffpp 

(Lpp’ jpi <sr (Lp hp jp/irisir ( la : o metoULhiF Shorn p> p p / ei \ upjS- 9a- p)p»up' 1 

« • . /-V • • - ty, 

lU<o3)(l LJ /./(< ^ /t; ^ i .T;, &1l (VjPipff <h 'b (0j /. 3 J J JPj 0 U-i SiT *7 ( i ; U5 J fp IU <h <iS CSSDf 

jtytstnn a 1 it b jp; h u n So p ^ ir u9 m (opiLjppii (ohzu (npffn ; §^shp) l u§m ) 
U> < t & w i p ear zrfj $ nj ( m &p pirn ^ & lj u lL (j) 5 (g) /r . i sv jw m ( Lp vii (5 ^ 
Guuiijgi i8vinrnp : zn\ ipjjpiihrlovippp (p^a [fjp) jj/ Jj lj lj lL G p 66) pi |§)jpi 
LLfTiippfjSp (1‘GUfhpsk G&eQdb&fl >0 p®>l SoOTtUll L~Q&IT 533TL-. ftlTiU&QSr 

Qu 06 tf)O 36 s>uj 15 xn (nr? & (SiQpPf 1 ^' 7 p prrSvj u j^.piLjtn ^j'lipQp iSmsOfr p 
lumpen o6bt &phiMrr /s&ffHv j>j/ jr&^LDi &,<&)& p ( h pn &st pi ppm: 

J>j u LJ fT6))13> &U UlT SO n UJ JJj 69) UJ fh p ^ ^ L/ c« QJ i od7 IT SO p 63) /T Q) p iT lU 
[£l eh (ftp sir : ^ i 0 1 h &r eiTi UJ bn ^ e^r ’ ; <57 sir gpi t. h e_ 633r oinLDS&'U 

i>~ 6337 rr p p: 0 6ar , 

^u9m vlc LD/T0.S iLjsnirpp sHfriumLb) ir,ipi(fi)ip ^mrmsmoisr 

Q&sQ dj &fl jo <oT ptiS oOctoO. J)j p(ohbpl p&JiSlU Jjjj&om K.o(5tl&lasl u ^_637 Q <F<S0 
QJLJb Sempiuir p (omss3r$u,n u9ibr ^ ffowpsiniu <afl$6S. gL.63r jt^sSlmiu 

S?0 Qun (TFjen fr&u (Sun ppnojiUUfrSsk^ ld bn&ffGUohr (Sp<sSl sttnu <s9Q<3S, ** 
GTowjpi LDrr 0 pl ql. jpi phu tr & eL.’Si»]rppir 0 ir t 

dS g 6 U it^ « otl- ^ g esr : Q ? u inZ & S $ ji p m p (ip p joild a-p f$u 
u it it p £j] 5 „2y ^'eir ©5° ir^ pi p:pp cSfiT ifj bn pjcbdr A k p eff am r0 ? (pjtfbr 
(LpbsrXosm Q&mqrfbsr . dioiwmfi&fFIciijpiLL § 0 lJhftp Quit piffu- p pi 
eoiMir®&} } &ppwQmirmL- (Sfjr&flL- uo QpQfj&m Glu^^unssuu jyjSl 
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eQ&&<£ pfisdiJUiLL^rrm. “pmavfltf iPdo^rp pSsdojQm (LpQ^sppiu p 
Qprre&rpl^m : jyjfoTL—mi&Giidsar pmsiLjih umL-p.&JJLb a(Tppui> 

&!Tft&iLb eSdofriurrQih umsltm jgy jD)(ifs3>& (B&irGviiQ&irGmfi) jOfLpQiu 
uireo^uu QJihpirm" as m gijiis $l.&bi mLnsim u 6rG}pj$imir ppirm. 

QfijB pM {8 a J 0 O' m , jy.-r Q,'FL} ! Qif)r[fi<oOUj& : Q & *9 u9 id gt p( T^esrsO 
6dm. ^u9.gvih^ Qu-syB ssipsp (Sumpiuinu (pjTgpvh'&}& xilQmir 
&*.jpip'5$ 6 GL~m <6i m&j>(iTjs<pr)m (Lp(ffj& j$n' pm. u /f llj/d tQm&2srr 
iL|/i) Qibij prion rip G? ; //) / n l/ anuLnr u 9 m , ^juQwi (tg^Sp su / m on m u & 
Sss)pn9eS mjpiih d) 5 j)j jrvapch 9 Q&ouvOiiorr towfijs ” asmjp} 

SlLQ(oS)F <3FLa9©63r. 

4 , 6 USVWJT & IT rTQDU 

@ ry rr Gil v <rr GGT # Gtt> u : .„o/ w ir.m (ty rd s> m ■» sw *u as ‘P i.a! 7) i p r m ; 

LJppu ySwnkp rrd, l affirm or os pi$iump>rbpv lF 9r9ih <$L_ffo 

<2Jl -ibjpi ^srtTif 6$L-.ir, Qi irrfijEfresr, moupp piuii.h (^)r>v turns 5 

(//> p jo * id Lj m& i f cm tl 9. /r>, ro/. G/5 7 )i rur l~ ihi&oir QmyrFjt'j (© -so Qomhjpi 
F qrj u9m. Jjj n s> js it <n -s) 1 &r)P p s> m hv’r ,jy 1 F ih&mii . gj) 07 / ou ,mrm jjj som 
uosmigs as ithbG pn’if sps)i . oji(-7 f)aurjiy Q h(pun m (Sbv&t.h s mrF'd p ,pni) 
li m m s>m ssd^souu j id npm sFjpns ^jj'r'pp istl^ it itsF ms rusr ssi. up 
(Lpipshpm. L/piu li;t r)fl rsstfi id *.<0J tl l^sPS^rm &snu tin-iy p y (f)i lift 
^ IT S SS J Cl< 7 l!l/f ? tfft c\-yi J; T,%'i).,)ifll]i f'. ? J,-h ft IT <$ G)t''fir(’'T)Wfl& 

&muu9m s.hi-'.'sj sF jdj'Fm i smp G G (p)uiT'.Di^Tm jsyuur ih &n m\ 

tfpJB'i apr>jnn i) L/,7 If SS<:f 6)1 . Qi’lSTyTlS I ! pj3 Co-' tLI fH s s /p 5 us m 

QLpIT. ) 9 p J(LJ. ( /) { I ,717 p Q / r./r ; /2 : f IT <$ & (l p ib\T- 681 *, ??_ otF>T //\t © tfffj'IStJU 

Qu<r- gpi p(ftfm . oGpf) urnmsib sui^i asm sitst Ksmy-s- erL-L-jjfl. 

^pcpfir r. /) > . .’> f f oOT /f / //. 1 d — ir t> i i) . jy q p , -y ) tj <s\) an 'k> (< r Jj lb u IT ih & s, 1 . (5) ) .r,5 i fii) / , n' ra 

CSdG /7 kiV/ ( G «' ; D ( J iu jy rP 11 j it s m 9 >\ • ^ sr gir «„ /_ ^ i n ,7 . '*> f ^ s 

SpjpJ. LDpO(7f?m joi!r> p) Srh) &rm (vy^pjti /t?/d /5c n a <i sv & u liitlp Gl&(Li & 

(VjiTIEtSD&lJ L.I p ( $JS G&fl S&ffftih IpSU IT ? ULpKSpi't Ulp 611LT <LS-(2^S)Lb!T ? 

-Sy ; o)i6)JiT m nr is (p) pQpnpi /9 /i ps;i as m p Qs tt srQ a\\gr)n h Qu p J ^ 1 1 /r ? 

^/f @&o/6^07 * 9 jrx mLLu9 so (spip92<as)LD ,? < 57 m jpi Q&rr $pj$i6 i 

©sir QsiTppoum . 

jb/ir&m jtyisirfi t &6)\u-m as (ip : b pirm (S&rHsttrarraiGtieii ; np^ssnsLi 

Qurr-p Q'ffitr l_©®©' 33T, Ci 3 / p^m Qucpjs 9 p f$i h 

a/ 0 ir u^ikiSoWf n . • = gy^//r fiSsdGinr 1 iu (Lp sifT^ih ap jJSuSoii ft. & 1 m 

6111 jn (IF, 4> Q ip k p m ir . jg)uj.icB-f rci ^ sps ih s m it . @d;^(-r c ( 0 / fP pp 

fisrrQpib jifL—iaSu umFI Q&Snu j>{ n of efPppQ^srny r /!?, *ro 0 ewrm ms> 
guoBjjQ pm jo i fap stilt (&fS: tsi ? err . umi^p pSsdnvm srpd mp 

pjjjiLJ Q u nr- ayi p (nr/ m lodp^rp ptkdsu^uj Ln'JS&irpjr&br , g jjiL/'Jgur 

$)*U'Suir jpi um^Djpirp uiuszjfio^&o. arow if-^j tiSmL-Q&irpiJLjauj'i u9m^ 
j^LjQutTQgop el qg s jjji Qnr-mjp!) (p jo uplj Q -t u j p 0 tr a; <m as Q an tt jpiu 

Qum . jfyoj <s9od£jm$ @/e /0 <s9>(i)pp wT^Su-fPm p^uSlir (pjis^p^i ®L 6 ir 
u«b« (Lpu^u^um ” <srmjpi j$iQ<£&fr&u Gu®©sir. 
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@£)&}iBGBTLb prrSssrp isitk ^isr^ ptkdfojjgpiii, /.S < flD 0 ti ($u£)tu 

dftr QiAirifl&ofrirGti) ^j'S\)rkm& Geuipeir e_ 6 rrwu> Ssrrird^j (tp jpiS fQm 

pgi. jyfc rS%sVu9ik> 6T(ipftp>rm S3 L-e$vrm. in&rm-GuBm i <sv)&&^lji 9 
6*J m , f&Q(<oS)6vr. ^ gDujCSszjr, (§)oi ei/syr^ini, gj >0 ouirmir pprrGD 

Qpwrjpn GU(Tf)R'gti$6vr(n? r DiiJ ! fL.~mr^f)LbiSl^ s vffGsrsruyir {Gjtjfoiibm&Gintu 
J)j$ pm jgl ? *gyCo^/r « 3 » GuesrppGti ®6tn pu9(7Fjfigj] pQiLbc^rf/iLjU) P^fypu9ebr 
spLfp^iumGcnp (§)<£ sup {*&&»?& griLOtS ppj&? G^mp 

uSGtfPle&rjoiLD cQlLQSQ. jyv> fitEJm&iBebr nanu&CoeBr e„ 6 \)« P>rrtu&&ifri 
JfGuGttr {Lp6uri(<3)ii (Lpp^rruu (ip(Lp (ip p pQurrpp&r. jpQTjik poup^m 
utu*5ff)&u Qumr^rii Qu0/£®06).ju> Ou pffr?iu\ Q^Qfw^fr^ua aifripi 
@)l(iF)'&C 3 )ih ®jr(LpLb Qup&iu ; j^)4= £?0/L SpuLftl SSsoi^B QauswrQ 
LbrruSle&r &mp<ssyu g3l!.l— (j^srrsu/riu 99 eTeJr jpi (Seuo^rif-^)sir. 

e ?ir O sw /fi / 9upp& GUsvttiir&Gbr Q&6$3SGtfi£o eQiQu-Gmevr Q&mrt$9uj 
Q&irefo GTpeSsofko \ <st §J/r mgpu GuQiu pibiQ&n'/j <s Tmzvrib Q&iuuup 
p\>UUil-L-rr°ffr , a ji/uuiT , ptii’9, &-<*5r miriss fh-.6vr pmi c>miu& 

Qisvevr Q&ar ! ?>_ (t 0 p &i & Qt~.fi p gQwSsO erQppJ Gpuppp 

efiVeir; QjrfGsnr nort Lup<tf gp 0 s&lL. 6 wl— incmnirpmp JWiht 9<tpr)s\) pi%orrpp 
G&ztistiGvr 5 ^ru^r &Q (ipfip gp 0 lo/t^7 Q&tup (gjLp&faiu/rth jp ir Sip tip 
Qsrr ppGueir . turrebr <oJ<sQhj nmriuiDfr^r l 9 sir (Sear trprjzfirr(J) £pp-i u$sbt 
uurrfisrru ujSQsrQp^ LhQuzbr. i r e>tifl(Lpup pJpfipub] (U/rSsrr 

^jipfb Jfriti LDrrevnBovr jS j§)s brG&nb p__//9f arLnfi/fp §?:fliLjt . i /.r^*7ffl/-_63r 
6Ds9mibmuj Ggujd) tumsu'air tr.fSuLjmi 9 ’ ersbrjpi @)lfipj5iu (Su&gtydr, 
jyosr jBiL\in usm&G)nr i pj ffipminmiua uirirtriLiq \u pibi9 9 „gy viQmr® 
wupey y ) zmL~rr€br erebrjour^ jy sii'pp'Sajrr^^ fjgjsomsin&iijjrm&u Qup 
^Gtn&aiJiLu-rrGbr <srm jpith (S^ppii ^tlL (ippuiLi^irsbr. psn 
flentfij ip pihi9<o&>uJ ^iSoesT v>mL<oms9il.(J) O merfl oiupu Ufimfip &rrsbr. 
jD/35 sQQLDrrtfi (o&lLl-. u ^lU^Gvr^ ®~<obr m<sv l £i<5B(frj / $(oiu 

waj/r jpistoirQ&iuQ psbr , /§ p^Grrzrrmpt PL.'orrmGiJfrj qi p^smririi p&(r 

ty^oSso. /SoJr tjnrQYpxu (2 u &<&.&] smflihp (srssr ^m^emiuu 

Ou/rjp/ jS i^ 0 srr«. /§ umfippsunrQp GutrSebrH psbr M erebrjp g£j<sv(k 
gd&<5S)JU sSlIQ jy&mqrpm . 

^TTOT 5 FOTU : (tp 0 c® '@rr ( &{fc)Qiu <s3 L&G&vgjir 

&&mr jygrir Q&$ssrsvuu& \ iSlupsa; euip 

jg>f&ir effirmir jyvppQ &Mi Jtjuufr p Gurriipfrebr. Lnrrevr 6$* sr^pm 
(Qsrm p/3rb.j&J Qfi^&rni Q^^ f S ^^ir&br.^ id.it < sS<oV)^u9&o L&mpllB" 

&mu 3n-uppjpi, (ajirebr Qu&j$ppQr?m. a QfiQ^s^rr p^pmsimp 

jpififcpgp. j&jGtr&pikp jy&Trlo&ckxr $)pd 
QptriJSthpgP* Lon <6$vr i — 6 ii/r erj&JLh l/ LA&otu/r&d (&}®3rfp t 3E r t 0 ©,S 
Q&uernsmb 6 T/K 0 fi Qu^Spj^. ersbr g «L.uj/r 6 ^(i 

f$iribp£P. pGuirfb^i Sljpi&nL o Q^£u f< 5 &ir pSsmuup/S^ &6&pu9£o 

^/mu.p2p^)? Q&pj&i& &jp!&ts)L& jpi<5m~<iG>p<gV)? eu(&uuQp$Si 

«fl® pQp(oV)? uJirjgjLb G&iu {SlGstim . &ym&Q6U6brmpjB&t 

(y> jfi&Qmebr" ererrjpi t&mikiQ&fr fiippttebr (Gjirebr. 
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' j*y uQutrgi u60)L~pp%s06V(7F)iii J>jlf6P 

eor&j uxeor uu treat &r>Lix&> (Jx&ppexjtr jpi Gu&pp^uu il~L~.tr fr&eir. jp/entrs 
(gjsrr titr&ol&ppeai GTearLJtrehj GTQjxihgp (VjLimjP eff'iruLj&etnip e9erra(&j 
6i//r(g)uSI(gr)o3r. 44 jy tm L-ir &etr jy L—(hJ&»eof ir . m &/jr&air 

Gnl~®p pjeo)<tfu 9 ^Jdiretr mtrenedQ^ltx GTeiJo^LjtBS^^ir * ^jppeai&iu 
00" ©ir j^lL @u 9 <so §§)oiTjpi jya-irn- Groifhu'riuh $ eneSajjrtriM^ 

656 &u 9 eir G&ir 60 u> 6 ir Sqp ” ? ereir jpi pqrjssiir Greneonh (SuS^)ei r. 

extern ^ubit ti>p6)\L~6ar (ojireor Loa^iu uj epr lot it l j ear GTQp tip (rear 5 
iB®a&tj &u (outf £$:p(rrj>okr 5 4 la sir eai eu n I ^jeor { J p GreinSsaru (lurr&eQ®. 
ttux usm&siimir Qpi®p^}^ eittrszt 6umjriL\ ux^pj^y Qt5irtpuQutr(Lp^6)) 
LEerrQeuevr’ ereor jpi jpjetnptipireh. 

{°£)&]ovirjpi uxtiffljr &eo)Uu9ied GrQptip etfrrQLotrjfl&eir Qt^^uiQ^ 
Q/buj exifrirpprr pQutrearj^)! (Ojirear Lb&sr p pled jtyetn la tip @ppp$p( 9 ) 
QstLppubetflppeor. Jfyt6i6l2bi)u9*v j&jextear pUiiShuirtu ^iii<tLQpaiear GTQgti 
ptreor. (z^oodvr (Sfiirti&y 44 ggujSjarj $£)&afrjpu£> jy®nLb&&QTjtl> iSip(j^Lb 
effirdStA (SuSesnr ; ^lo j £) peaujxeaxiu eQ i fl p p*eoi tr $ LLtrpQtfti 6 ij6$6oujj60)iu 
^ jesLptipearrr 3 ^a//f«(gjoyr 6p0a;0'/i) jsy tBex\ea)sr u&trtipir irededtir, 

eSsoaremenir <hiril~6ou if Ueueojjpi p p pi* u tr g# eiirrearensauj u i9.e^p 

&}& QempSed ^jeon—pptrij. em (£0)ir gotujru* (§)ear ^anux ptitiputr 

JXjoVIT^i J£i60t U p6S)pp giluO)L~UU p p&il &(J>6U 0p0dG63T 

( 0 p rr ear rfilLLjeir err (rear 5 ^tj ext ear &<,u<<oV)ir 3 ^pu umxGlutr^ 

®f)ear Qpir pptD. (entreat (oll GupeuiTiu (tp(Vj&ear pearmuxeaiiu ibtnsxtr (pu<sf 

eXJSti'soedtTLD ? LjpQT/lU LDjTUjfTUJ 611 p ft d> &} L__ ti jgp ^tj (tf^ti pGULD L-jlfilL^lM 

(LpeSexiQ^ux ^jGuom jxj ffttiffiedtr, ^jppeoxenu u irisxQuirQ^derru uem&p 
peuir iS&Dtpuu^Sjrn ? iSlear Q&eveuQpiiy aippQpLo Q&uj-ebr pH 

entry) Qexjeosi ®ld/t uB & st eutretn eusmir ^jeinQp &ej)pu9eoilearjpj gQlL ( 3 eQ®” 
erebrjpi Qenmrip^ok. 

^jiuEimid (Lp^&SsvTU LjaLpfh'gJ eiuremenontrer Qe^pSeSeir 
e8iL.QG£)®LDrr jpi fbiutijrp (SuSoj ®M&Qp$%5isr Qeujpipfifrebr Qireir, 
^Gueisr u jtllQuh Q fjerr eresr jpi uirjnr lLu^jj (Xp 0«&37 Groiieoruj Q&ujiLip 
fi&sdLJUL-L—freir. ) 44 jtyuu.Tj pu^u) ! u/r cv<pu ±> 

unretidoar ujfr umseir eroirqrfiu P j^euok &irpp)so peir 0^7 l— ouojir J (o//50 

uiSisd (&j®sx)TL*-oV6vr \ &iBiema*iun prBeti pir&n&jridi l-guom \ &Hoiimru 

Quiruuetii&iBe) jy^UL-jetoT L-evsir 5 C QGupjp'p piriuiflL^iii utr^imr® 
d3%6n \U(Tupp jE&ii8&!6or*p6iJoZfT, jyiis p Qft p&r»pu uti 6ti8osi\t)tuir ujru)(o)ufr 
(ffjsrr <sresr 18 fear is ■& mil P <s7oi rtqrfbisr (&jJ eir . eu <jl &i eQ 6\) jjy «a> a, ilht ? 

&iEJ&{Lp&m lE^ (gjppib &tr LL-ip{£fo) 6 vr . 44 fff &rem u-l~ 63 T iSipthptuu j 

fi-t— <ffO QuQ^ppifiU $ /SLO (&)<i\)LJLJ<oS)&€U6V)Jr (Lfj pU L-(l Jfcly 

<jyeufr&(&j ^err tr u9 $&)uj 5 jy&inr Lom£p(^(8iu ^mi mia jgfitpftpu iu l 
u^tr etrr ih&) p:f> pet dj y (£Fjs\)uw u(tfjo&)LL}a'$y oj ^. i*a&u iBpihpti iu j ®rezn* 

U&si&esHLi iutiXosm Gleneai jpi qj.. ^ u ^ u ow \ e_ ©a/ oUj^Kgiu ^utr’* Great jpi 

JOJGU 6Xi60) IT CidbL-® LD 62TT Lti&JQt) th p LU Swdjm y 44 Ojo 37 # 637 a/65T 

C oumQmqrfm $ j)j^ih®ptr^iu en^ GpQQek^m J 

a 
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ermgfyio g^ium pucaLQu) jt/GuSssrp QpiumQpm $ erm u~mir 

miu& Q&eQiSeo <& pqrjm&xsam $ Qumpmmirp j$(H)p p Qfnu^ueunr 
6U $ jgpiLb Qumptu(ojr >f erm jpi ubm ldQgit ihgd fifi[TL~anL~ «flc»© 


5. ^)0 QuQfjLJbQufTlT 

^Gi)ii!Q5)£BuCufTrr — (tp^bcb ferrcrr: jy puumL^s(^ix> Ltpuumu.i 
0/i ^)«v)/BS3)dBu9a) Quuii QptrL-fEt&pjjpi. (Lppeti fifrerr (S&t^ftp Qumfido 
^jrireijmiQm umL~ QmQpjp g^irii llSsst er filar ppirm . 6i?ir/fl0a;0ii) 
ujrihp G>&SmiLju.m &®Lb ( JuinrLjffi&pmir. Jj)a)®7<s3><35 

(oeuipm (LpufS tpfijpi) umu.u9 Lpihjpi) llh m(LpiM ggjipiigP) psk iz&mjr 
Qfiir&Q iGL-ftp(rm. 

ldG&ie^jjlj Gunrr — (tppeo rr>rrGfT : effjruiQ&ibj£ir i p^l<s^> euftpmL- 
ftp (LpQT)&6w (J>&omQiutr(bl (ippk> /6/rerr (ourrir Ljiflft pirm (w^irm ld&^o)iu 
utT£p)JL>®(rum, jym jpi fci&i^ihp j>jQfjLb\Dun ld/t pqrfir ffipmub 
(jsfyn m emu* & pj «£&&(&) ftm(nj>& cQmiiiSpjpi . uusmL— uuSsot pgpLb 

upiQai Qp^^ iLfi ffli£>^pftpGi){oV)ij) u/r jgDjG>&fru6VT euiriLiL-i£j£ly ixm 
LDL—fKiS tErntL — ir m , 


Gu>& fBlT^OT o! I'&fT^^Cunir: ^jirjGumrm muyiip^iu Gi&xftirpmy 
fj^6tiikm&>u9<oti [§l&irpp effjr&rr $ sun m 6vmjr icojm jpi Gun mLj&Lp Qup 
p<>vm \ Qajffljp] Smpi5!uf.p^i^ ^ihplir&ppm ere hrjpi 

(oHunQupp*um. fi fleoetiwir Q^gogu^uj ggjoudftim QppjP 1 

Lbtr pqtfmsr p prr&Q^m. <or^Qjr iSimp <^<s^i(&^<sum l$j& pm 
Qatru^uj U&1U—&&&0 ihj d Sorr GpmpmtSm €pm(fr?& meQ^obr. 
j^eupmp jyeum GiGft)p{r&p p\£ipj&Jt>QiL.L~[rm . (oTUuuj-iLjLh jymjpi 
U6tf)cB&Jmjr (johbVMlQp p>J7^p<all<jMlQLh Gl m jpi &Q£ GlA&ftfT pm LLITiU 

eum umL-.muj& srL^pfS & QQppnm. &mr\£u-(rir u>m(W&6inB$& 

Q&mp' jyuu«J)L- j^^<350ioijcfc2rr euGVUbQjftjpi eQ^Qu^uirSpJpi. 

0>ib&fttr pm u>irp(n?ir $ppmp an err glut jpimi rnhpnm) 

jfyeumir Q qjgqgv (Lpuf.m 11 Qpm jpi $oir&&Lbir& jsy fSiiipn'm } Qgugogv 

eOir&n p um&miu gQ<oV&&6£Il~i /rero ftoX&opir(&)J)LD <srmjp) Gr&mmfl 

@)63r j jsyftiSl&tuSidd) Quirir&&mp<£i<s$mjpi Lbmpftjp ^mreumr 
mtiL— tb Qufnhpirm j ld/t pQ/mjr&ioi&irm jpi ojQ^&jirm ermjpiinmik 
&etflp fiiQfjftp Lb&nm Gum (LpowiSm ^ ^)0d£jr/B7 (&)G9pJ&i fSm jpiy Q(U 
S(53Tj {g$j®njpi f$&{£®p wUi) ftisV) (olftisf-tUGumuamL^maj GTsQQmm . «gy 


(Lpm&flm p um®ou%m ®j<$tiilbG&£ijpi Q>uau9pjp 1 , jyp&ifl^pJU) qjSilj 
u«wl— ermufT6d it .emQL—tr ? &ld 0svld Q&£jp urreyppfrSrt Q&aQii* 
umm (ppip-&Q&trmi(J)L~trLh t gipiiii & ppoppeBotiSsti, 

JD/Gum 9 ppQfiPQffGO (Lpm J£) LD ^p(7jf/Q psk Jp $p(TpJpi 

QmpjPy* Gimjpi epmmptLjLh Lbmpiurrjp) ei&p&jmjrppfrm, jyu 
(oiuirqg&i ^jirn ®jmim Qp&pfift* (d&ppih Q&j&ibp&i' sma&r 
fijp(Dl€0m& &suihjp &rfpmpm* u mm sum ixmiSS^o lUfBdp Qmm 
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iSsmQiji rSlekjDi cc j*f(Tf)<ss)\b& piipriU) $)&jQjrrjp) 

Gu&tu&nrA) Rtrsk Guir(TFj&(E} <Frrek roi S(Tf )$>d3L~60iT4Birjp, 

p^rntr^Gpem^G^m r; P_fkufrtsti msupp 
P^anirpG pzk 5 6UsripQup,/nuulrAs $ QtnGiKJ&rrftdti Gurrtp 
Q®r€m($Ln] fSekQgFGdGUii > ifiujir Q^A^GGH^C^uh <st gk gput) 

fflekMVu* tysvr jpi 'gr^pp t &UpmfliZG &ek 5 9m pu tiQp9\u 9mpmuj $ 
S(^<snn turrS^r^ LDrrp^r f? p p£9ireuir 5 /y/i 6f}LLu.&ri)zuir ; 

/tf/ru> Q&iup ffiemfiiLjij) QuirjpiLJLtrrir . urns $t&3y $ umrLjpjpi 

Gurrystiurruj” Grektyek. 

jyi'nQijbfrifl G&lLl- ®6\)fF/s?oa; (7 GUthpek*, 9<nmp Qppik 

p%ftmQ&rr<smi trek, tsrfflGir filgkp minfcprkor QuirAQu ^ Guprriu^ 

j& <Biurrix>p Gu9pmiu ; $ O^tsk^pi a <orm(tr? ffiuumtfmtu p 
G pu^Qmm ? <oT(k G pfrGfrGtfSmiu ntr>t_9Gt] t 9mpmuj <st( 7) Apn^iAG p$k. 

&r(ti pjpx&jfi p Lbikm&muiA Q&rrfh 1 ppi ©9 (d p^fi FFmrLD6kQ(7r? ? jgyiLn/r 

LflfhZ'&l, *$,6® &lpu($ljfo6BnU6&r t C l9* LhrpQrfttT G <f>&(7)G6i'G(<t>v) ? 

LD^mGct Oufl.ff) ; u&Glp €Tfk jsurr LpS 6®)io Qurfl.pr ; ja/f$ 

u-j/i &€k«yn)m aimuAp (SfiaJGijsvQtf) j^tpujrr^pi rQpupi uatp tyekGp 

iLiekG(n? P” Grzkjoi QaifSim w© Gt.i9«m6k. JWQiwmir Q&lLu- Gtr^s 

ftrrpsk^ u (o&(T)<sii(7F,ti> tQzbrGm- i.n3Q&il.(j)®r('rFj(h CLpek^evr,” Grek&pith 
ULpOinrT ifiufilek p-GwrmtAmtu n> ek (pamir mp trek} Qumr&aGfr p p„u9/t 

^pppG^d SL—^k <ot<oxt p GpirAp^i tfimvrGik fyevic&i&iGimQ Gurnr 
QpirQ^prrek 5 £§)J)! ( Su9go 4\ } Sg>\pk&\ jy prjtkLi $ ip Qupqym. 

UttOTlC&mJOT 0 ??GTT^ 5 CumT : LbG *£ 9lTp 9£) tnirpcir?* G&Ssbt 

mtu pptrAQiu LJfT'@p{l)&rru<ok) psktssfi u-tB(i^^p umu-A&GVrk&dnrr QtLisd 
Gtirrii) 6Te9((orr)6k ; jn/meviucfarr p&n*o uiu&sr pjQ't-J Gt ttr&js&s&rL- $?bu9<s0) 
lmu&xlo e$%cXT Lnrra..iu Qunr}t})U<6toL~miiJ eBQpprrsk, jx t luumL «_ 

( Wfpaek Q^Sowmiu ldojAS^ d ? hit j>/S^rGi/mJnqih r^ek 

®uP/r i <gs(_60«7O p <!!5 jEfji t jDjGmpuj fSibp (LpcH)&6k^ p<ok Gwpum l-. 

miu GTs&fotyek, eSl&jyjrih^i Gufnhj^]^ &l..g$g\) LDiumiSi 

QL-.iZ f & ^eyie^ir iSsskQil) Gumr&$err p 

1 J Lf'&j'GVLzmaja amri—rrek urrgtuG&rruek, ^ LDmuuuemu. 
@j$®i6wrjpi €pffli%prr<s\) GeiJjpi GTUiJGnL-iufrio UGn&aimfr Lfi/riuuGuek” 
<oTekjD) LcevTfcp&rriTff&rrGk. G<supumu- prrrEjStu <58*17 dosr QfiiiGflgpi&eo 
&T6U6UT p&jgpnn ^uJGVrrO&skjQi (^nrejflu-i^ Qptikjoi «jy /fl<sQuurr*oV)u9 
(6V)ek. M ^virG&) tn&r & PiLuti eyimijKp; ld/t pprjmum mirek 

UiGtntQy/Seuek 5 effcW ^StLuti ewriu 'p effirmir &r ffiir £<&rr&\ pmA 
&ih jymLJGstifk 5 ffijfiimmLh Gu&GesrGk 

Gftikjp! 6T6mes$GQ a L~.<s$rr&!r t gi ¥ /? eutr LpGsumrQth 5 jr^/rmGsusmQLh 
erekuGp er6k «|)/6^<£p 5 jy6iJ6urr6V)&iuir<sti ffijekgtmh fpmjpj s^pp 
J&ewfltZQ&ek. <c euir®rr6U6mrr £ 3e^pv9sSsk jp'ik eBQevnrujrruPek) 
QeuG>ti)(k£t!iiu gp(75«63r 5 PsikmiriLmi— eQu-L-S^eurrek 5 9 ppik $(reutr&r $ 
fiStb fP/rmtAiLfti &puL/u> rS8si>(^8^uJiruiA) QtoQfkmireOu} /8p(&}ih 9 ' €rek jpi 

mCJSlmsr ^^©cir, 
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(Zjfrsvr QuirrFiQ Q(U(ipin f &irek* mi htkpiT) 

creir (Lpem^sir jpi GTekevr (pu$f(5&)iu? <s9t.LQu.Oesrmr 

mmdm tufrmQir inRiJuirir ? ^ip^irpib Qurrpp ttsebrmir 

LD^ €8T(68)!U effp/S l^TFji^b <ZT 6VT QffiPtiO ffreSrtftyTFjib ? (§)SUa/0O<S/i £ Sstiiupp 

Gpmump £ uj Sujr'oiurr ? (§)rfrm/nnLb^O^^>^i(ip'r^ &pp(Lpih Lopjpi 
iuirm)tb (ipiq.fffip jy ifiajm.o>3\) £pug?] Lj&yp epe&rUp \ 

GtiFrrt), j>i<sQ Q&rrG &j&i jycmir Lj^fp Ou /n'CSeulesrujeir ^uireweiimir 
dS^&y/frt^ 6>jsto&ti9jf$}t4'' ~T\ jpfj&rnQ atmp.Lfirr L-Qi^-Gbr,” crekjpf pl j0ij£l(jj{r&u 
Qu&^mr. pfiGtnpuQmr p mtrG&il-L- uymKpzGfrirRprrebri 

e9$u9&r G)!ifX]!tu jy&i&fr ldB Q&drp r g>] gtSst jpi 'STommfiippm'i Lnrrrry&u 
Qtj Stu i$str)Lp QufTp>J(8)Lnrr,/rv wfrrr&rr&fRi—fb inenrfnpiy (B9)eSr, LEemQib 
(pu/r/r&asrrti (Su/r/isfrm; <a? jJu^utrrCLj&fcjg) <sff* tpiipirek. 

(^©!$u(cLjrTiT : a? irpsibi 9 turpub munh &(VjLD ^)pk pn 9 mesrir^ 

QumT& / 2${r6Vih Ljffasriksi €T(Lpiprmr 5 <si Jtrppsrr 

'jj )itb !$p<.i'&rr.&nh jojmw mr pen? mar fptfid&p jffl&pfiikpire ir$ 

eQ ymstmQjrr tb(W)6rr QajthQurnr eQ?Grr&p>i sir, *&(,u9jgf)]ib) <sr Sr(Sir rSeSrrp 
fflrrLoek, um&uup jyi'nLf Q&rrfi)<5>j$} (Blekffisbr. jywshr <eQ$ 06 ® 
evfldr^iDi <oT(ip*>p &mrrrrfl GTibcfyb urrfiw £mpii^^J. sy ££Ss\)u9si> ^D^/r 
QjmrttT i.nenr <£ &60mLLP><& jy,mr^)j(b * $ i9,657 *£/ &<obr p&jJ, QtAiUiLJ $ 61 ] 

&pQp iBoSirihpgp. ums'oU{5V)\u 6 t$2jt fSsirp d?jr»ir lurr&jm ereirjpi 
ffim&p, <$ir&rr. 

<c S^/o^, jyrthstittr Rrrdr(ip&syr jy h^enr $(7Fjt.i»fr<sdrrib 
jw Gj r o <<5?r) jyvfiWttT <&rzmQib\u eutr QldgOgoit ib jsyTQeir(/r^sir 
pB o))G>(ftV) <oT&sr<oS ® 0 Q< t rvu & 57 (Lpup&fitn jBtresT'ksbm 

G oujirpirem (Ssii pQpfB p &rrir65xrm gt&stq y«ir. M3 

* c &rm (LpmQ>m r&pctyb umsGijm (ip th ftp /r &$&<$£ 
u9('^4<^p^)TS^D/r ,, (oremjo 1 Sihfipsirmr. u (^<&^}%smr GirsSmLD S9si 1 
jggui ^sfidsoHiu” 6rm jd\ j)/ m 31 (p p ar> p k p ®9 /r k ^neir. ^fBtrmQp^sek^ 
mmr)(ipfi u~ 06 V(Lpi.b & ir Rj$') QuirQ^^rr^^p 1 ' Grmjp) SSosni^rrebr. 

a < 8 T 0 tfhiJ<<oV)iLJ i9trLDj§gv £(' 55 <orm(Lpm iSpr^ib jtyppjcgMl @„s^ 0 ^( 3 L«/r ,, &rm jpj 
trmremfi ^is^^'ornpiqua push-Grfl^p&rr. (j^/kckcnurrSm^ 

U g)a/<55T P^LD/rC^/r^ 9 6 T 6 &T Jp) g)tL| fb(tf&r . U {j§)®J 6 U 6 rr 6 yl &(£l <Sto(JMU mil 

GtoQtMurrir LjifhqrZ $puo tb erevrj)! Qp<sSi^fre br* 

(tpeu^ii, u jy su (fl ,^wi jy^i^oJib L/rfhZ<& gP© 3 ^©^ 

^ 0 / JUrrQ^) 99 Grdrjpi ^©^© 5 ^ T * u ffT ( i ( ^msiu pQJi i LjfPih f SQJ^)S gpiLb) 
€7 6tf<o^jjpiLftQu(^&p<oiJLh ^)oj ppsuGOGtiGusar 6p(V}®Jobr &~6rrQ<<5&)p ^jgGdrrGO) 

^euobr pajgtvii jyGveosir ; iuirjrm£i@p>,&GO ^Qih p <svm Qub£j 


* *u>ujrfrwfrajemu> 9 ^irirojanrar 135 , 
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QJJrOto^&orrtl (LpQg'Lppp Quit ( par triu @)mp 

eiiek <6T<oVTjnt &s?nr<smfli5?j)f£r. ^'mmevrub tsr^mreffS dEJiD'&JEf 

i$ pm^iBio LSsmQii jy® J<sir LD^rrpO^ ^^wrsy/n uu~iriZ&&. Qimu 
iur$6i] Jty&mr'&i. ^|) incurs ®l.<st rstr 0 ^ 0 #^^ ®)jpiLDrruL]t}) Gufcjgl 

a tfrrcir eraiCo&rr ^/uP ggu ; turreir (Lpm 

anvipp &fr$s\H*j i36vt<sv®j j>) rS'liumr 5 ^LDCS/rLjfPSoJeir 1 * Greirjpj 

^irGiifnflft&LJ u®r>L-. Qprr®'£ f &(r6ir t 

j^QjGuemsm^Lfi (LpiiTfj^t^T)^ QurrirQ &r (?)<&& 0 /t.^pjld U6wrr6ir 
&(fii.h(£u[rir Ljfifi tf'rzbr, «£/ l/3 u rr fl <m utrrtutzriiu (Qe&rp 

GevsftW, urr>T'&C8jL8u- Old w^ld fi&aLDp rQmpfijP rSoir^sir, jym 

amlSentua c®^fL_/r^r (Vjtrevr , 

K (S&rretLDrr ldg c&iLMTgst &®rr<kn ru 
L irGtiO&rrGvr rSnfjvi'o&sir jy fcthtr&r urfl®mz)i p^am/r££)P)G\)ttriLJfr6£r 
LDirediueir p€jr4;c<9jih trrSottr GiirreisrrMfr sjLDSf^D lumr^'Ttjb 
(LpGti&ir jrmrLDrriLi iflekp (Lpirp^l ^)ld tueirO^* 4 

44 <2>}m 9 ir^mrt up &mwr jy i.,pO&<s\)iriD $ rrmrOL^rr^f/r^Q 
(oLDuPevr 6T<%$ <s®j!*D O&ftj'H mcrr sQld'o^ldit t h &/ToMrrh<&6ir67fFI&0 

jgiriLjrr>z$ O <o$ t P ,®pi rr pen? Op^rr Sicp^ir (^j&sriuO &rr'*ol!<t?orr6ir 
LD/raS )0 aiis/Sp Q<a^)s\)/ni p^<su€V)ld lurrir ei . 5 

#rc vrjo) ^pp^iD <s9ujr *& 7 f&CTTf/yprfr. (Lpntj&u Ou(TT)i.D(r<svr &f jxiipQdmk 
&mr<<sm)p ucrf)Q& &<5 iRljl.] p(n?eir. ^/LjOLJpptrrr^krr <& ptr&r&Grru eo (&^i ) b 
<&€d Q®f6mQii) ; G&xftGrrrrGti Q tfrr(ip<$Gi) C o6)i®rrr(J)LD ; r^rr^S<pp^ <&\ 

QaimrQii <srmjoi j^j^^uuLL^rr^T . jyjhB^Sfa) Oldluiu rpzy Ouiuiri 

LDrrmiu fi?swr©/.n jjya/o£r «jy($s7n<si/ LDGtnppp ffl. er^)^rr€i}ff\')S(LpLD 
pirCSttnurrS rSeirp Ourr^tDireir^ lS^tOld Ljm'«oV)<u &> Qpfrevr fS<6ff)5sr* 
^ireir Q&QT)&(8jpp)u iSevrgpiLD QuirirQ&iu®jrr^S(5S)6vr. 

(oQjffp in, LnQ&ii&ir LD6vrm$g)vn stt br^u.irir <sfhuu 
Ljpm &Q ixQ u t it l / tk off Lp<h pew ir. gji)[rir®Jom®rr LtSssrefliufriu LDsm(oL-.rr 
pffliLjLD) (gjjTGir LD&irreQuj/riu u^jJ^rriLf/x^ spuOR/P ev(Lp&Jirtr^ ssm<oU 
@ 0 L_€ir 0^6ir(77p/r. oj^sor^ds^srr (Lp$ f & f & efi^oS^iLjLD GeuSscujii 

^eoQeD/r/Tiu/reu^Lh eiiirLp^^i 6U{j9uQ6ii/nrfrii96vrir, 

:o: 

[Wr£j/f, sriPtuuu/r ^ 8iu ^j^jOu &f$<GT}ir euir&SjpiGirGir 
$pjpi$toLb&$ 5 fru i^msuQ^iD &<sQ&®rflp &rrmra 5 .^] 
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mLsuiiirLLirujmrLb 

(Lp&a>JpJULLi— <£E 765 )<® 

$60LomA®j3Fi (Sip rSlQ^pir Gemhpdssr 

Qfiswrr&iii Oup (Lpu}.&(8jiJh QtS)iriLiLDL9{Sp6rr 
Qll^s 0{5 [t&t eL.u9QjnrQil LSpiigt! ptrsbieSSstr 
&rre\)(Zt£iriTih jgPL—gpjm p dsu^iu G^/nu^efr, 


(i) 


Vj$p> (Lp6S>p 

&M<iS r &pirrKI& SmTUU-lTGULn GTGSTJp'QFjp Q fSQgGUtrZotT 

jpjr &Q Qihiriu ^GsPisirr Q gvuj p an Lp d uj ®D eresr &) susorr 
(Lpi^ub airjpui OeJixQpirem L&(&yAirii u(Lpii> (Lpmpiurr&d 
GutraSu Gurr&£iu Sgw pGpirQii* LjiP^Lpeo < 50 LL-L_/r 6 ir. 


( 8 ) 


(^rrui_js! 0 r®n<a>a?S 3 r epsviii 


e-jrmr OmrPiS^i sQip er&rckvr OLmpp&i &-(TFjil-tp p 

rtirm Gptrar unn&& ntreisT &L~ii gz qGViiqeuGptr 

&U&ST ®)0(Sp 6U&rrir> jyshrQqr? ^<ss>6u uu.ei\ih &lJGguG^B) 

jyircwr ldBso O ajQpp «&/6mr<6sV)QGiirr ^/akrr^nyGejr ! 


( 5 ) 


/sem^ifj/rCJso {LpaSLpih'&i Rframih $)ti)ir (wm 
& Gtn&iL’rrGisti (Slew 'gpi j&yp ufr&Gmu- pir&irQptr 
^emwiurrSm 68<5tns : &6VrEJ&& Q&fTFf&Q&ajjZP u0LjQuir&p/B 
§£)<sm&iuirGGO iSimpihp uiuji^i ^mrsuearGeufr ©jJnreuemQwtr ! 

( 7 ) 



KAMBAR and kacciyappar 


is 


<9> JB^LjjrrTSSSTLD 

Gto&iU'jpJUL-t— 

Lb(T gpi jb jB i— SUIT Lpt&jiruok LD/TGBezn&Ssrr (LpQg&Jti) 

prrQ (LpupaQ p $$<£> (Lpsjip^/jpsSSsar Qiussresr 
(j3j<3$ p pjdotST GJ li p': p p <sS QprTL-.IT piMTQfiQ iLft—G&rT 
p pl&fr ^ 061 / /Tld GT&rr ^k^ppsunsrr *&/&n(]>p. 


(2) 


55)5 


<oS} f0 


Gur&gyuo j>j pSssr ggiuevr p pBoOsvevr urnnr 

570^ Guitj^ild iSGoQevevr Qpuj<£(ouj esan airren <suirtin3l 

G&(&jjpi LDttr p prr syt &x-(hpzo Q&.Ei&nau T<sv ujbfB RirpjgJp 
G prr&n&ouuu p Q <&iTlLi &5)&<sa)iup J£J sasfl p p o~m &n eQ oMtCS < g&t) ir 

JfjilGfl SY7 • (4) 


^^(ifQuSl^sr fysvih 

LjjrLD^mpp^njb eu6®(8j®npP'&}ijb Quirra&iu QpirezreaftBso 

(&)<oO>PP'£PL£> Lj®njriLf(7pp 

eUJTLL^tinppJfjJLb LJ& tp<^Fj&J)pp jgDUD LL> G&> pG iU (T (Lg> O j <35 LD 

pSm &(&)6B>pp£>,Ln LDsS&irQpfT^odso 

tL,JTLD(^ea>pp^jiii eijiresreusaijr $r gu&oQ&it <&ztGl nth <oT6vr jB(Vjut}fir 

GpQfjoUGST Guilft&J <oT&ST 

SITLb^Gmppp pjfih&ir j^jib psit& p p p&n gzt Gun jjpux> 

&(T6K>TLE‘6Br &umrrL8oir* (6) 


ffteirgpirpisi (pjyz&SuS^eo 6p(7fj (ipettfloiiGrr crewS jpi&jir 

# u-tBtrQ&r^Q p(n?e&r 

$§}tifi/rerfieo ^oopeir/B ^Q^euSssriO^irmrQ tf3><3>tqLb 

$)Lpui9ppirGtr 

Sm^err gjfy&i&JQFippQpp m®sr pir& LjrftrdpSftriu/rji) 

LSanLp KpQsrGqr} 

mm^pGeuir) LLG&rgpQGuir lu/rm ulLl- ggjjfl&jjren&i 

u>j3#8&fr($iuir+ ^8} 
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mfrssrL cj$eir jg)®nL_u906U/r &/rQpir(B (ip£(&jL~ 6 ir jyifhu 

LblT SZfT LA pfT 6$ UfJ <sQQlU6ttT SU Smu Ly-lU& d5L_'^ 6uJ)<6V) 

pnm 6usmQ’& &qf}GDjp) & pu &dstn p pZsir&uJj) 

&JfT <?3T vlKoftir LJ UasSQm L&(7fj&(rJ®J!r Lb(7F)&irJQJfr ! 


( 9 ) 


g£0<SS/T6\) <£ JgJ&dQaQgLD ©_ 0 pO p ffl IU p p JJ2iOaJ/T 6GT (ff} ti) 

&GSTL£>$(JT)f3p <oS) 3= UJ &S7 pj&LA (ti &G\)Jj3T ffil 

^)0c£/7 6S/f) ujirihpir^ssr jg)^(bp2srruSo3r §£)®«s8pp 
LDQjj&nQotJrr L£>fr jsgiu — Qj t eueB&ii mr euiririr^iuiT ! 


(9a) 


ubffQ>*&r u_| f jd Q/bQ£j&fr<offFIJti LQ&n prkptizm ptLjLh prru pir&err 
e^jrCoesT J>iutr } ^gy L_<n> .gy jrasrir spaj-isu S ojit e-pQppjirtipfrir 
jrJ>6VT\£)UJfr jyuj -o&rr itu/r jy/flioj^oj/r <orgm la <^pp^> 
&jrd)6vr3)ULj(r ujitmuiLi— ®»&iup&] &/T(&xr>Jiu/7 ! 


(ii) 


<J>IJj]lJDoSr a SoKSTL- |^)a)JBD<S3)« 

.SHniarr ^pLo : — 

snuppirp Quifliu/i-j effjrih ssmsSsofr^ e_so«!i 
^ uppfrir^ eunpjSlssr patron la jy<otr&ip(/r?try Ji/fBpsd Qppqr? 
Lbfnupprrtr Q&,£jQ!&g&jiA eumhLfiM z_/ 7 U?lg LAp'^^ir 

Qptupprrir QpiuubJ><9 z p&> W^0ufloV g^/r Q pQ^eQ p(£& p&)* (13) 


eBpu&iu— QuiflQ p&nG&irujrrexr Qeupuem— lB^ia &rebr(S&{riuirm 
LLpu&yiL-. pshr2&n \uiT6k) &un lLuoal- ®J<o&Qpm$&fr\U(T®ff 

spumriA petforQ L9i<mu^urr*tiLD <$t eat jBctsar tu airih^UA 
pu l_ sl. en Q p oji(£& n uj/rsar (biruu&p (^m£r£(^LA<b{r<sS^) 9 ^15) 


LAJTlAl — rEJ&gpiLb &pU$LC>) LA§5SJ Q IU 6Y ) (T Lb &<o$T <35 LD 
jyjriAL-ihmpiuir p’jj/r jppr&bsliuirx &LD/rr 
fiL-ir lll^iejS euth^umtpiuJr (nil &_ Lpetiusuir 

P# ubL-iBJ(8j ojpmjpi ^gjpajub Q&iup poULDireo. ^17) 

# 6 K>puS©iB£ $as>p : — 

ajihjgj£<sv LjSsvi GuQpirehr pmjB QouprBiurrsrr 

JfrSJ gQ ILI €>37 o®T LX) Q LA&TT Lf®J7 55) (2 p/TlLlSeOfT Q ILOJ iL) <T GfT 

j^iBip^i(o!^B(rmiQ jOj&fr/as^^J&r Q&uup 

pcBiuui Giuiri mehrp u.Qf)Sii,r«r, ( 19 ^ 
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i£lai)pQ&iL)p @ira.0ai& (3jLpe8iq@a Q&ir&sirQjpi rs/reir Quiurii^i 

<oU(T <o3T 

(LpempQ&iu p Q&fEJ&^Qurrevr j^puth Qumlj ^zm( 3 pjgiiLc> 

(LpeSii^i up/8 

Qe&pQ&uj p LbQfj&irQ<siJ[r } Lrqfy&frQ&jfr g£06n«sijr 67cW«r Q&iejms 

(OjGmpQ&ujjp] Quir®jjg]Q<oiJfr gS&i eqQjotnu ffQpmem QarrQemj) 

prrQsar . ^1Q) 


eaiSuQujfrekjp} 6ii&&!jr &m&u Ljjrib pjrdsor p pii psQvurrQm 

guit 6 vn£&Q< 9 =sved 

g^ujQfljGJrjpJ <55 j7 pQ pirm(nr?jd er/8^pSssr @8* C^ibpm&sr 8 l~lju 

tL-<ompp pn LU <oT 6 VTLJ/T 

QuDiuQtUttr jpi <sBiufb^l0fb(S/sb6k^ UL~u^<5mD(Siufr) ^gyGuesrgiir pern 

Qqj^gotQ GUfbj&y srefr 

Gn&Qujfr<o3T jpi pis^ns pmQevr §lw<35Qp& 6& > jr ) j£)J&l &fr®ftrQ60/r(oiutr. 


( 12 ) 


Q?i 7 U ^0 dsmrL^. GfiriLbQ&JBfBrrLb 
«SWIT!T ^[DlL : — 

6UJT pj&lGsflp QuifltU/T) LDfTlU61]6Vr®F)LDu9 jb QuifitUfT j Qld/T UJLL i9&fT 
v~ir p^&sflp Qurfliu/Ty QvuibGuirir omi&pfijipQufiiuiT) ersmexfieo 
®jrp<£'<sofJp Quifltu/r, &pp& Q&iusv)$u9p Qurfhu/r 5 pfi/ij^LL 
&jrpj$6oflp QuifliUiT ILUT 0 LD <3)H 60Gsfl p QuifllLilT «£yuua/r. (14) 

eQeceSlujpjpjQ&j/r/r^ GuiriLumL- u9tupj)iQeu/rir ? (S^hq^ui 
■ €7 ®)&0u9<s0 ucmu iLj&rcrre^La jg)t£j pjpQeatriT) <^)&Gdirsv 
UiioSiupjpfS<ovirir L&friuujj$iupjpiG6uirir LagpjeSle Jr 
Q&(r&e®uj pjp'Qsuirir LjeorhQprrjytjb Q j #/r 0 LD/rVo. (^16) 


wtri^QuhQeVLpp p®n<sFu9$i)/r ^i^/8Guj (z<sv)jrajmu& 
Qii&rrQ up/8 (tppp&si^fb ^QGGuir&DjriLjro sr^pQtfGO 
qS 6 ® (2<a//r GniriLjLD iStesafliLfL^u Gu/rmjriLjLh iBt^iu/reo 
Q//T® GQJ/r®»J7'tLfLh &mru^6i)Lh peu eueSGuj. 

• 

^eropuSjijfe^ eaiiB^ 65 T: — 

'M/geSiuem mirspih Q /SeSpjp p> fiULuf-iu 
tydiiu 6kj0«uu> uiirsrmrL _ pehrmaLhiuir^sr 
•tytSlLHM um®>(rrp puiqfjii sirtBiuih 

Qui&rQpirQnL-. Ljeniriip Gpiu^m, 


( 18 ) 


( 18 a) 
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c^gg>ii£)ggT ^rrmoOT Gl)(§ 6 S)Lq : — 

plb p$3ti [$Jp)p£B QeUj&Lb SjQfj&r <37 jrfip6S)L£lh p $]$p 
filpibQ pifhb ^/( 5 \)< 55 LD Q&thQfi jB Q&^ppf&p ^Guuirir 

Jj )pfcj$}& J&rjBp p&Q&wir ^ji — irgjQnu.p&i ora eflatfr© 

L9p(hp€or6br pGsrOutr purr pts> er p^GUirir iQpuujpuUfT&tr* (^19) 


gyo &)(LplM /5©a|LO FFJpuj) pIT IT (LpLDGtoLJbp <3?>TtU 

&ir ffOQpisn &7xn£(8jib $pp atrjrsm&fr om&sSlsv Geniii <$& 

(&j9Q(Lpth jSSfi <S 7 £/ 0 ld &!ra(Lpil & pib&i Qpir^Sso 
^eOQpdo ld^)0ld Qa/erreyflu QuiTq^ljl-Ilc^lLQ ^y(£iuirp$l 

GUthpirebr. (21) 


^ps^n&o parr jytVjihQu pp Q&&dGU(LpLD 
GpjgnjGti SSofTlLfll S^uS)0/i Qup& 

&<smpemmp pQTj O aebrQ psar & Q&ui 3 <®s) 6 br 
C o&frfilLU/robr uj&dr (SpQ&6tfi'& Q&r gvS^vut. 


(23) 


j^jm&JOTTGffr &QS ) u : — ^jiriTGuemm (tp-ssrgjflsnsr 

<3r i_l_i — 0iT/E/0 <5T/fl (^6$) p tU/Ti^.Z__ t i 

Q<5 &lLl- Q&iris^fi&fr fflSsmqti f 5 «mu((f)LJD 

LJlL.1 637/7 Ulflucmh UJTfip Q p (EJ & ggV LD 

^jGUGuifliu&m $)Qf)®p Qp&rrggyL-'SO. 


LbpfS<oi) p(Tu9 ££UUj LAcktifbp fflJ IT GST JT L£> 

$)pr3<s0 pirSiu Qpmgtmlb miiT ir p & d piLjih 
QupfSlevLD iBpibfilGdLD frcbrjgpiua Q>upGOir<sti 
(Lppjpieu Qpebr ^j&jFlu QpipQQ^Lh. 


Ga% 5 T arT 6 ii 6 v) 6 &r Gusa- : — 

(J pGUfTTjLD jsy L—(EJ&6Sr IT ^ILSX&lT Sfk^lmiT 

pirGUQ^ih p it m suit pQfjaQSjp prriptipmir 

OJIT GU(JTjLD {^Gtopswr <ST <obf r$<5m p^SrLCt QLtiffl<5ni&JLJlT 

QfiGUQfjLh ^^UbSgsTIT QLLaiUUblSiQ^lU. 


(25) 



( 29 ) 


iLG&iT^ire&r Guffa i — 

jDOAfia ism $)uJU)Lj®j j3&o$so ^mrQiJSssr 
«fl®« 0 CB)a/ uj/rOuDtsrfla) 0 /r/B 7 $ 3 >« (Seujrjpipjgp 
«p®«« 0 u> isnsSpesisr fL.u 90 S 3 sr© izl.gbtu®»& 
iuiratr <srm (tpu^iui 
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cfiireDlT^ (tP(535OT GU(56B)l£5 ah-(D& : — 

LLmTGm<oirP5 I&IQlD UbiriUjgpl LD Q]6W&(%Lfi<fi)Gl}g&JLb 

ermrmr^ih u$6$Gpu}..\L\Ln < zfrmrStsvir 

uftnTsmrGuezT jgi peo fiSy9/iQfi^0L_fj uir^^-u.ir p^QFjQjnu 

u~mr®fofl<5mp/%p Quir(£<3$<<oV)&fr LLpfaviunu e-jSpprrebr. 


( 20 ) 


(tpekmeuir^Q Qpsw^(&fo6i]irir plds^lL (Lppuil.(dp 
pekSsur G?/ff/fl<sD/r ^tjQuiu/f pirrkQ 

crm '0Ju9/ra (^u9jr/riu jy0<sij0a/Lo/riiJ era ir&^ii 
jfrj65T%m ptrempuiriu umnQ&jr ^jeum^fT'orn, 


( 22 ) 


^^etfQLarrmjp)mir<35(8j€Ut±i ffiLjLo (Sshr 8SsrriLjih 
vfilevrrSQiu 6T^F>3?p<sV G^ismQGLD sb J})s3)Lo(piu/r Hr 
Smp 600^0^ p p$Qf)$ Q&a jGqj<3it 

jy<o$)p SLppjipidmr j&j jtssstld frGjrjpiezr&rfKoiu jyubirjS' 


(24) 


(glldfr son u : — 0/T6ir Qpesr ggumir 

^sy^ikpfilp^lqfjR&ir -SysrruLStfO ^/robr^err 
s^ihpcsr Q&filfip&i sG^rru^p Qpfr<sn$ 
Q^pfcpjp} uirirsih Q&l/? ggjiLi G&rrffhurrj)) 
epifihhpjp] 6T<ohr ^SbWtLjLo p_(U/r6i)LD fsirtipprrei), 

eppQpesr Gufcp sydjQ&jfrQFjaiejr p^r^sriqi}) 
up fSQtoUfg) 8mpu9stf)L-U uQp ^GearszrrG^eir 
- Q^prSsd&k pmpGp er<5vfl6$inii Q&vu 53G&d6Br 

GrpfStsafl 6 v<ss)&iLjmir& Q j)J &i~jpjG& 6 & a 


«srr Gu^a-: — 

jpjzmL-ir&Grr epQr&Smtr jyiri&ir jy^Tj&mrr 
<5TmTis}.m&& S^>si/0L£) cra/ffo ^p jpmir 
LAtikir l — ldt .jyeijtfwrfflear eueQujir titl'd 
&< 5mL—63T ii ^jmrjpnufrih seQuSebr ei /mrem(SLD. 


urrjEiGaiTue&r Gu&9r : — 

^mrQuJsBr eBGpjSQujft) jyibir ptrppSt— 
Qpmru^Qu) j^euirGlprrm^ (tpjpiiQp Gpourmu 
ffmrQjp! GojfrftfiJTiLjLh ^)mubLJi9ea QeueSrjpitSeir 
iSmris/.QQojm' crm eBerrunS g ymQjrrr . 


m 


(28) 


(30) 


( 33 ) 
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Cuffar : — 

er foots) $ r foy m/nyi-h erih(Lpek $ 5 ( &oin}> 

QjfopSssr p Qpiueuih foy u>pjpiu* Qppjpi fo 

^jk^iiru Qu(fT)ifiu/r>ih ^]LpiQ&sr(fij'u eretsT 
QfZfrfopoor&ir n h ®j3\)6ii p rr u9 Gear oar , 


( 88 ) 


.sySotfriuGUosr Qjpiouir onrQuQFjLLy zl.<ost ums <s v irir oar ou emir ^uulit 
^ jSotsriuir ojokjpiowrn^QujO)'' g)0^/0ir> ££06U0/i oT^irSoixrpmr 
(LpSsoreuqFjih jyLDjr(fi}ib (y^Q£^GtS)rfofopo)jfoo5(0^ih (Lppjpi Lbfbjplli) 
ffl§53rQ70ti #em&uj/r Kuse^dow iBtgty'k) L^oSprnnu eroifljSleir [£lo&r( 7 r?ir. 

(35) 


jg)«j><5Fiqu> Q&tuotn&tLjih e_(U/r06\) f ,s ^jjpotnssiLfth gt<G£& 

Qjm^LLjil) Sipmu iLjLn iEfoQsrrorrfo SSerrOiufrQ uhiq-tuirjpJ 

jyom&eQoti appear ^oaonotrsrfojotstm SlLl^q^^^, ^pohrGLooti 

tidom&UJLh ^)oi )0<o\)ovr,r- Q&n od6®owm -2y L&foQ&rretsr. (87) 


^jjjTaiOTOT ufPanaiL : — 

tzmeuTeSov @$)jp'pj£i fpL-GVL— Ljnrm&ir^&JGn jsy mG> u ir /JL^« 

SL&fi (&}tp&@iurrod jyir9ipfo'&i p—iuijtojsvrfoj (&>jp)Q 
lunrovr jg)«nZp^ £ 3 ) >i'c8 ipfojp] ggjobr gpiuQ fo ar/ri^tc 
L&ir&PlL-oarGuS foiueougp iuitq^oit it LD^uunr. 


(89) 


giS^lSo^otctgot l&c£) (§j>jpLD arTjpiDJ^GV) : — 

(66 wromftosr LLxovfl'&ewir memLj ^<mru~cfair 
ei mrewflSstn- Q&uuoBSsar <orm$svr Oqjoo^ld/t jpi 
G-osr<s$ dstsr jy ir$6uiGis>eo &saeirr rSSsvr 

^etssremfljpieisr Q&uj£$i3ipir Q&jpirsir QouzmQGLLir . 

jty^&dstsr tt JtrpSobr jyub/rfo^ii ^orrSsti 
p^Q&’-etsr LneoR&irufrov omoupp &!r/ri9?k!rr 
exi<g$&dm L&ear p plSsar i9,puLj LrrrppSSovr €> 
fZ&SUssr tuu.eirO<SfrQ eufryppoti fioarpGmr* 


(41) 


(48) 


@n>$ir##$ 65 T (ipsojpyScB : — 

SeO^Q&tug) <s9shiLjibQ&iu&i Qfeu^tuouear umi— Sea rqyfSm 
euGti^QjFiu&J Qufreuprr^so uspjSoS oueBiu^JornGu. 

(®jG0<g$Q&iup UfreuppfrG&o Q&rrQihuifl 

#«0<gjQ#u9^r v-ei>6(LpeirjpiLb ]§)^«@a/eir (ipi^uudrp(rQear,{45 ) 



KAMBAR AND KACCIYAPPAR 

#tHJ«(ip<S65r Gu&a : — 

Ubfi$Ur<!£&(T$Ln &rr8otfnurr> f &%s0 a / 0 /o f.oa/T 0 LD 

fgnZpLL&8uJ<Sti GUffiTfimAQiLl &rrprSltU p&d&dfTGO 
@g)fc<£liru Q£_/0/5^)0a/jp//o tL-enT^o? n a Siuevrp 
Lji^l Q&trpfietir g£)u*Qu>mJ)IQ&<5rr Grmu Lj&sdeunrek, 
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(34) 


< GTjirmihfiirek il (WjvUfrSuJ fifriu&isk 

lurt&tuih iSiLftr/ri u Ol^qy^^o j>/ooQ ( &<etfKl) f &rr 

QlAlT6Vni ^/fflco/r (Lp6$GUQJjlA Q@pf8(o\)ir (LpQ£J£!th 
j$rrjgpn}) sbfr^iQeoek (Lpth peirQutVjft 


(36) 


Q&Qpeo ^ecxsti'l) ftirir <suerrO /fiq/o rSeirr Q^str iljld 
uQfi&o ^jek/SQiu gi J irtj>£sl erek rSlekf&revr u&irrZQpek 
O«/T 630 r^L® © 59 ) pu9€V)L— f & (SptiUmlT (°£)6kQ>6Vr 
gQQ ( &<sv Q*dj(S$ erevr peaT&fr jy LSiartW. 


(38) 


uiPan^Lo : — 

&irp$<50 <&m(GrrjzmQ QrsQrjUiSlGoflsti 0 ®«sott© miwem& 
iurrpr&sd pir&^mrQ tfireumrih l^^&oiljsbV® 

Qeupjp'u (SuiRl-iq urrjpis m® ^(LpQp^SsmuirQih 
QftpGnpu LJir^SsvrQiurr umlQuir^Qeiresr rQckorfipfruj. 


(40) 


#fBja(tpa 6 irLS^j (giPEDtb a=rrrD rru^^o : — 

Lop&pSmr ^jtpih^dm Lbfrmik ISikSSssr 
&pff<$Qik jtyex]mr/r f &ih &iT f 4jfs\ tArpr$L-u 
i9piipSssr Fr'smQL~rrQf) uuj^iI QupjSSso 
^ptipdm Qurrjjptth $ ^(VjftgpGrrinu Q&irG><otifr, 


(42) 


e^tmruuQpek gjfttisfl ^0vua9 p Qpek^tiL^ek j&u 

QuQJj&SQpppSosr r6ib(&jedLj UGn&gjmra Qu$g[iik 
Q&0'&&6®<sbrf$f3iLi jy®Jir&&rutr p ulLl^Ss^ $(eiu 
j§) 0<$<55 ld/dO( 2 P 0 Qp®]aV0LL (SeymrQQLDir &rma( 2 &. 


(44) 


utriBiGamudsr dpempuS® : — 

lAiTGniupihp Q fitrGtiUQrnSt&r)^ Q&jptvsmir ttnuiSp 
&rriu$ra&L-.Sd ^u-L-mek Sririr jy&i 
^lU&irdsOuSleL) Q®J€0€8Q)j&&} jya//r pmi a l£lLl~ 
Q&mtu ssvrtiQgHLb ^j^)SscaJirdo OpfAuSek. 


( 46 ) 
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jyasTjGiQ&rr&r Grebr p(W)&r8ti j>j& 

QemfiutTGti eSlQ^sliUfruBek jySssriuGur 9ppti ^l/mj/r 
Qurr<$g$}LD L/ffleufr Q&iup ^^ldil/ld Quirjpujuir ©.otGlo^) 
sir^GtirTfa) ^.mir&Q^ek erek^ek ii> s^iS Qevek^ek. 

( 47 ) 


^imaJOTTOT lumiGmrriJi 1 : — 

Qu®r>^6mjy &~miTfipiTiu6toLbftp e-GtiQ&fitifrti GuiuiruCSujr/rd 
<95 /r 6 B)p erekL/s^G^G rSSsoQup ^LDjrir&irGm 

L£Qj£(Lp Otrj/r<® 0 srr jtfmm iLnr&ftnasnwj dStGeupstiGtifTsti 
9mpmiu dSQoj'gjmr'Su.ir ££)(&> ujgi ^sm^L-irar ^mrL~ir6ti, (49) 

Geuek rStvek srskp Quit jsfi id (Hqj&ld ©_6Yreyr^a|U) lUfr^pJm 
SekjpiGrrek ^suzk j>/ekG(/y LDpp&J zSljrfrLDiokQuir r®/b(&}LDfru96k 
Gujrekjp/^ffO 6p(Wj&fr6V<£jpil ^dS^GiD/r Guir^miD^ pek(S(rrj> 
(g) 63 rjp/ 6 Yr/r/r RirZstrLDtrsTrsufrir ^jp)!$iqmr(DL-ir. ( 61 ) 

eQu-U-mek &®s>p pekcfarr zrmm jspJii oJirG^ir rtmrGwfi& 
&tl.Q®]<$<ti)trp t9<skckvr ujtrek <5T6$r& s^^suirGinr 
UL-L-mek Grek pQuirj&LD er&fimLDufil p uGQQ^skiurrsk 
<suLisf.Q^){s^n'6mGi j£jm&&2srr Grr&fc&i GeuekQ pm, (53) 


Gurr^s ^urroJOTTOT l|g\)lou<& : — 
iBektiStlstiuj (Sai^Gtiir^Gsr ujirek ^ek <s9 yS srrQmrsk 
/Sek&fFISso ujfrQpekQpek e-uSl/fCuerof) ffilpSekCSpek 
tL.ek<5?rFlck)GtoLD FFpfroQek cpem-i a&fl jpjiijgslu 
Quirekgfliso lE^rru Lj&frQirir Ljjrdpjr^ir, 

Ji/mru.^ p<orr<oi\Ln jg)2fem u&fr/ZpmifipgJLJ 
umranL-p pek mmrm umflpptrek 

Qp(rem®nL-& &<s$6utr£i ^u^uu ldu 9 it Guir^uui 
Q&mr®j)L-p /EfcSGewrgperr e_ 6 r rGsrr S^Q^pfS/reir, 

i. 

@n>$jj#$aj Guit^sj ^rmsiiOTOT l^laugo : — 

mtAiipG®Jir ld/h^Got er gpiLD 

crihonpQiutr sr^gpjii erckgpjuSCojr Grgpu i 
( Lp&j£l(2mm &.$ost RiTgpiGrrQiffi) st^/ld 
Qwibfl L/abrmFlemL- QguvoulLu. QtoJikmLLiurrek, 


( 56 ) 

( 67 ) 


( 69 ) 
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Qoj(g$&lDtb Q&IU GUGdedQJtr Qfti)L^p ^U^.€tiT Lfi&6l]lb 

Q/g<g7)& : &ld pstfliru Quiujgisum Gfiireoir &LO(Wj®(3j 
^^SGm sir ermjpi ssQ^pSoO jysr&) t? ^jmg&tiib 
eL.@<sr«n 6 i/ 0 < S(Juj/r <sr®pnb ^m&iUirSd o^msrpG pm. 

6£6&r r8<sof! GlLb(r$(8j6V6vr Quirmm & (TTjoiretrrrir 
&enp 6 fl©<$ 0 < © /5LC/jS63)L-^' Q&ppLb p&pffil 
^jpiQp&ppGum GUfi&Jiftl iSmu^Qb jyppi-9m 
£§)jplj£)u9<?0 U&Sd fS Sstid^&jLD /063T 0 *J 0 6U 6 YTLD 6T ttT (TT? W , 


(48) 


(48a) 


(^rrOT lqxdiClditl^ : — 

<oT fir (Stiff <Z3)<aU %L~6ti)IT p pfT ULI StiiLDlk p g)S3rjpJ (LWStiT 6T <Srfl UJ <<oti)£i LJ 

OufTm^pso^sfrerr Gp6Uff LjstiLLLjQ&rrGrr Smpmtu ffidSeir 
LLsir 6tiT QJir mm mm mmG p tu/r/r mSmm $&&p uirsoirir 
^/GtiTStiT £2 LOStiTfiSl ifi/B&ir GVStii&lLjlbtiLli p SO) L — LLj lb UD/tG^/T. 


(50) 


GuQsr^so ^jsrrmm ^pp<sd Qu psoqfjm Qsijjpi&6ti)& off mb 
(Sr*>jr(ff) * frppib iurr&m& iu/rmsuiLjm iSSs^iu <snmGp 
^Qjrmu uil-L—pmG(nr? (Slpujjj Q&jpiisir Gufriflso 
^0u3/f eSu^gpiib 6urrGf5fi)if ^jQ^^Smp SQsujfriomQ l-~<t . 


(52) 


gg)pri<£lL~6UiflgzuLb *£>]<& hsoirso ^)Q&&mr spmjpipSjzgum ptburrso 
iSl pis jSKSlib LDirmipmSsar sQQGiiGjrrr QtJiBiuir «^C@/r 
Spi<3($lib g£)ir<oSorQ (birSoiT^ O^eo&jpm p e£l(Wj{bi9 luirgpub 
SiptijSlGi—m iQu^pp Q&irm<sti)& jvjirm ermQ^Q^ Gurr 

Qu pG pm . (54) 


^piB^GufT^^J (^ITOT qGDiiuco : — 

1 £_6BOT ®G U IT IT 6T6tiT<otiflm SL6rrfEJ45Gtfl<£(&jtb Qpu9&f)IT3 

Q^sirssarQGuiT^m ^m jpi ^ p pm mmGev G&lLSso 
pmr®Lpmu mirgtub &g3ir(ip&£0ib ^ijBir&yib 
umrQGufTGti pppib ufiliLKTeiru Guir&irGmr. 

mmmp pm pmn^jb erik^ib Q&eS'GujL-p 
pm ear p pe&QuJirm jo/jrpjpnb gseSI pmib Gssrrir 
fimmp peugpjib psetflmp^leSso Q-jsipp 
JH/mmp peugpjib LD&ppsugpib eg, irppmG xr. 

urjHCa&mjc&r @jpfcj&CuiT^a) L\wibu4o : — 

miDiipGsunr mm pm id pserflG(Vj> ensoeBSoarGium 
SrimpGiuir Simp QpSiLL-irp QpsrrerrQpGpfT 
p/impGiurr pimpi(^p pimpuSlstirrm Qairm pmGgo) 
mimpGiuir i$ mdsar {jjjfippQsir ojstrirppmGm. 


(56) 

( 68 ) 


v/reffftm) top soft go &. cwr® Quirir gtgot iseSJeSteir si&Q&tri* 

GpmBg^th&&fluLiiF OftbiLftb @&G®piu(T — aihuir 


m 
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Ljjrfi&irm Gu/ru9/b(oQ? gtsdjim 

jysrkmp Giuraneuir ^rrppmGsnr ct^jld 
mjrfcmp @£y_tq/jb uirp&i—p SGrraiggiiLb 
r8jnipjnh u*v>& rjjiinQmQirtr er^tM. 


( 61 ) 


ina&OT iDOTTGurr^fP qcoiiuso : — 

P%Stiu 9 drGtAp < 3 rLbR> p mSIUSTT p ipS 63 tG L£) 0 O lB j£l& QmQYf STT GufTSti 

£lSs0ii9eirGLD€0 pficrrerr Gf$&p pir<k (Slmpihp 

Qdsrr^souSdrGLLp (&)fBpp GaiL-ebr s^irfksSsm &-.u9mjr& Qds/reww 
LDcktiuSlmGLn&d lduQ&o eff* j^iQpdrm miL(k pmQuxso LDjpjfi 

d? ipiipircrr, (63) 


&3stiu9(5V)(M j£lfE!&&r ermcar QWfnrSm p srrcdpGp e-ek 
SlSsOu 9g)^o «jsy ifi&Diu Qaik)&o& afresdfruGprnr p6u(ipu> Q&tuGpck 
pckoi&hstiir e_L_S?o<a 6 sirmr crppeuLD Q&iuGpm jyihGpfr 

fScfetiuStiV/r Giiir Lpenoj ^jeir^Lh iSSootojG^ iSSsstS^oitG pm (65) 

LS( gjQ^/fl iLjppj Qpmm jyjra&ri pm uirmoj Ghukxsorrm 
QqJ^ScST LL<otffipr Q&ir<Sd6d S&fhipGp L$mrL _ ]$d\)%oi) 
jyt&fj&Gmm jy^SlGmm <^&$6B)p Chuck jpi jyiBLpprr pQ&iii p 
/5@©(g)a) ^6d/H6&& Gsiitipeir fiirferr gjppm&iudr j^j 63rG©>.(67) 

^un&iOTGffr @[DiBp> GufT^s qaniuco : — 

«l em<m)Gp e_u5)0t>W(gw) Qpir^fb^si &6vr&Qiu£&um QuqT )®^# ?• 

& 

csmr^G^ G firra&Q quit Gun aShuGp fuiiBir rffiym tX^ruuLLL^nGiu 
cr<cm<ertf)Gp6bT mmrmPiUjGl^prc)) ^)eir flcvfl pp/rm ermr^j pjGiuir 

6T6wr®fdfJ(rt <^pp<k 

jy®k(<M)G(aij(r jy6m<$m)G®Jtr j^arjrir^kpm i3jr6uvuQm jymjrir 

3k,pGp (69) 


jymjpi crifhiBdr $ (tpGcupcii^l 

(jajckpcfeoriu QfiQihQpfrefnriu sf^fBGmm jyjpummpjpJiL 

Q&irmGfrirQpQiu 

e~mpm&i (8}6timL-rk& v-Qfjppmiflp ui—ii&ekrGik vupoJirmirGp 
QuirdtrcBcfasiGiu (jgjjTir&Qiicii pck uiuqjS @)m p&ih&ipirm 

GuM&Qiu (71) 
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£5 


H.69T n-pik&ir ^LpesT/SQuaret 

^jfkpsirekjsesfteo $ ^jpiipmu GrearLbSiLpikgp 
UGBftS&)&U U!TlU 60 L/Q <& fi>l(fF)6Uir 65/T^)61/0L-^F 
Q j£rr6br<6V)6rr gtgstQgij a soiBso uSe&rflfi gHgFj&frQmT' 

^LpiB^ unsold qoxLuco : — 

efi 6 ifitZjp &iflfzj£! QpsQlauSit 
(GjSsopp en&iusrr 00^S Quili smreao flevrerr 
jySsopp ^./k^liuerr ^ ppQ Jii j&ettnSiafrQfr 
6U$oti P fidodu uQlh Lb0tt:ZTju96VT GriKl&{oV)Grr. 


m 


(64) 


usmtCSi eurrevru) Q&fcpip®i) qplLisllj usmasQfipjpiih 

OsirmrCoL^ Q&ttrqyiu jyuu&nd ^evrpeisr Gasiretipempm 

&<om(oi eirr (°£)$3 t($ p ^)&3<ss)L—piregmh &[T6 Wt($u(o(50) 

e£®kir(])L-.6vr ^stiQ-svek ^)su6i\vSlir pestSsur eSlSborCSiuCEevr, 

z mmuir r£lp(&jtl> (S^6y/rpu)d(^Lh rBe&jpJbvruLb 
Q&iuiurr iSppev K&rrp&o Q^evrQ pek jyjg! Gtpmrjgl 
gg iu/t rSeSrSo vr<i Q pir ppesrevr LD&sr&sr&ir jy<su£0Lh'£rr6ar 
9L.ILJ 611 IT <o&T Q « IT 6d(o 6d (T <$ 6VT gpi tl9 /T prr£pjUb gp fj9 IU iKS p . 

35 UOT Guit^^j ^gesBPujeir 3 qs^Louso : — 

ftmQ pmump e^mnnriu nsir^gsiir^p cyiT&mrb&etr 
Gpevrjpim ffl ® l. '0fihQiU6isr& Q&rrsmiy^Qiu 
QufrevrjpiLb uts^asG&ir Qu<r0^/nu LjjreyeoQesr 
6T6vrjpi6vr$55r (tpeir (purred rsirsvr &frsmuj&(o6u. 


( 66 ) 

( 68 ) 


(70) 


i9errSsiru iSempLj Saar tip iS^ie^^eSn- mir peocfasru 

Lj6rr<s$& seoiruu QutrjS LDuSleornuu (Suit pjpiCb ereticko 
ererrerrp Qun Q^iLL^rred luirebrQpek e-onir#.# ev pesip 
*~eir 6 frp jsSevu^ vrikptnu essr gpijSGiuir sb_ctt@G(ZJ/t, 


(72) 


2 Cf. miBwtT &<ofr pmesr is irebr $}Qib$ikiiB6br 
Qlduj ®irrQ(6V)iT GtoeSl^v)dj 

ggcu/r /£ prreS ereorugjib 

QurriuGiutr Qurriuiije&jrujw p Lf&for osbAuj/t — Loufr • €3 J/t eSo/eto^, 
jgjffCtofitJU&r <§vm p@aiehr, 

,4 . Jc^^uQonr 




CHANGE OF CONSONANTS 


V. Venkata Rajulu Reddiar, 

Junior Lecturer in Tamil. 

This is a continuation of the article which appeared in the 
previous number of the “Annals.” In this, Phonetic changes of 
certain consonants in Sandhi are further discussed. 




QubiuQuJQp^^j^ssorPsk JS/fii-/ 

By 

V. Venkata Rajulu Reddiab, 

Junior Lecturer in Tamil 

eti&irQL£)iuu9<6ir ffifiiBcfasr Gf^fri(^Geuirib: 

3TTI LDLj 

SfrubLf erebru&i y, 5 Jj)3so ^jsuprSek p/r^i^ih (Lp(E}Qgpl&(&)U> 
Quiunruju uu9A)Sekpp]. 

1 c ^irilLjQciMh LQS'OfT a? ejjrTGfr ulLGl- suf-LDjri Q&rrubLjFar pGu/r* 

$rmuj$ (Q&mrQ, sir®) <oT6ku^J6x]il ^eQek ^/r@igu Quiu 

irfriu ®JLQrk(&jLn. * 

2 C -35/T4TI) LD LbIT'35&tr<5ti l9^tSsTT (&)Jp)lh p jB 6U6M ISJ cfcfTljQ 

erekegjul) iQ&>mri<}.<<5V)8ti jxj jSiu^fr^il, ptrerr Greku^i^LD &rr<sd ermu 
€xj la 6p(77jQu/r(W)'3Yfleo eu pm Q^p&drr apiiL yeSewr &rrisn9pr3j& <s 5/ra) fremjpi 
6i sh-®LnekG p ? ^jsupssip (Sfirx^thQuirQgjgp) <gs/nl>L/ trek 
Ujgl &iT<ti) erek^v^ Q^/reoCeti/r® G&rrk pen LG&p Q&ireo 

<oT€srp Gl piflSek pgp* <9J/r«?o erekupGitt)® <o$r&irQijz,iu (2<sf trtiffltvjpped 

Geumr®LD% (Lpp<sSSsO<sGeirn® ei k-Q&ir peo e^eksiGu^mu^ p/u9&ffl 
(jyu9^ + '^ + iS))} (eTW + eir) QppeQuj Q&irp&6irfr®d jjy/Siuu 

U©LO, Jg>jLn(LpGS>piQ<k} &(T®d + 6aT -■{- L/ == <35/T63Tq c^@L£>. ^/TOTTLy ttfrUbLj 

< 5 T 6 srj)i LO0e0tqerr^. G/s/resrq erevrujg) Gnsirik lj erebrjpi Gupm^p^ 
ffgmtQ €£Ui 9 l~ /D0/fliu^. Q^/r/DasGsrr/r® iq — <s9(&j<£) G&irpev e-mr®, 
e-L— eo e^z__LD/q 5 L^pik — LjpLcLj Grekueui a <r extra. fjjg)<svfJ } s/nbLj ereku- 
pexr j^jsm — <iS)eO 6vr&irQLUU G&irfc ffiedjjfl eresflok^ gv&jtld esrasr^inup 
$&&p&! <orm<k GwemQib, co&irih h<sl i$p(3j jg )mLDrr8uj LL&trLLfnup 
$(fl(i>p&i ersvrsd Qui^QFyhpr jgj y Gnstrsk lj ereku Jsjsv ^guguit jp) £3(fl£ 

j&GOrrmLDiufr ggutk Gr^iTGUTLj ffrmugnG®} GfifnisL] Grek jpi Gupik^p 
Gti/rjgpJLD, 

gSDeafl) Qpdi&l$t80& 0^650/e mfrubL] erek^j^ Q&ir&d) erek 

up$Q)® Li~e8(&j$ G&irii& jymu>&p&. 0 /fi<n> QppekQLLirjfltu/rSy 


It Q$L-fTU)GBof)f88, 11 : LL&tf, 4 . 

2 » „ 11 , GUtfiTt 19 , 
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amt# erevru&i (tpf&Q p(9)U Ounsnrii ffmr® (B8m && j£ 


3 * &(TLpLDmr Qu-oo&QubfrQ' 

GrdrjgtiLCi j>/u}-ii9Si> } ^nip ermgpi-gr; Q&rrp^s &ITljhL| ermjp) ^faifituir 
ft&Q^ir&SsSiuir Quir^arr (ST(Lp^5lu9(r^ ( ^<3y^)Lb 

^ 0 Lb. £g)s vpqrpsO) ed&tr uGi-lGuit m jp\ ups n ir (Lpik ^}£iLjLh ereirujfi 

j^/SiuuuQii. 

G&JJOiGeUJpi QU'7(7T)3syr UjmL-tuQp/TQljQ&frih G&JJpiGtiUJpl QjdfB 
f&fl Ss0u9 6trrq-u9 p Gqyfsbr rB jp/miAih j£,(iiyljujg} ®(rmre&[TLb M * O pirmr®' 
erevr&pJiG]) Q&tredSoti Gru # 0 ( 2 a//ni : j§)oo J&J) jDfupenLLUuemFl GrabrgjVLb 
QurQFjGfflsv QjSiJLp (Qpirqj)') toTeurggmh (^^<s$^u9<&ffl6irjpi jy&oLD/i p- 
Q <356X1 GloG&o j)j ($[i)Q f 3 >iriS). Qoi/eQa'srflexr ^)6X)uJGiuiL}sir6fr SrBiu Oeueyf}- 

u9L-.f$6V)pa 0^^010 QufTQgJg! O fifTttT 6T 6ST gpJiLb (LfidGiRsf- ISsOliSla) 

jymLD&fijpi. Qprr&rr + ^nzzO^umrQ. Qpimi® — Qprrcferr [^paur jtld) 

«L_©0£— 600® (vQJJ]Q!LJ{T L-L-~lT 6)) GufTQperr G olJ JpluQibTT &6@ 6VT j 
Qj&irSsrr) QfiirmrQ eimuam Qurr^afr Q6Ujpiuil.L-6vr , 

pqrftstiy &fnhL] ermugfl <a>/ra) 5 mirtp ^jeuSn'mrG (Lpfi 
efffl <kti & mfl <cvF! ek jpi ld jjl© ld ermugP J)j f8iue0fr(^ih t 


G6UIB35J 

GtoJfijgp 6T6vruj£J G ailed erm egjjgj Q&frade&laffFlexrjpi m p/6tnubP5fi l gp 
srmp Gj&freirjpiSGirpjp]. Geue) + gi = G<ouihj£i> FT'mrQ eo&jriiy 
^GXTLLvStU fb&irjrL£>(T til <35 jSllBfi'gpGtrjpK GoJfi fiGST €T6ku^} 
GeuSsOiL^ffiDL^iuaveir erekjggULh Guirq^eir^fr^ih, GeuaQckxr j<®0 

il.6p>l_6b>ld *g,^9) GeuGedirsfr ermjpi p QuQ^&Jipi(^, 

«&>«u 9 a) GJeuSsx) 6tt)6i]$ji&&Q&fr6mrL^jrirp&ir6ti^ja>!'@)}ii) jyir&dsar 

QeuGeOirm erebrjpi <3h.r8u9(fpuu£>'J ttirenreofi th, Gojao Grekrujpi gp0 
6U6X)&lj u<sm— (00d5) iGcBiuexi- rSu u6O)l^S5lL0u QuiT'&iuQuiuirrruJ 

<suifi[k}(&)p&UA e~mrQ, 

4 4 Gojeomjpi Qeum jB pqj)6yj&' 
cTekgpnBi—Lb Qp5ir&(&jm t 

Ggv£ jpi 6T63T J0/ $5 Q&ir pGurrmjp)) errtbjp sreiru^i era) erexrup 
esrupu96d jymubihfifitr^iA, era) + = J^Q^/ra)) era) 

<oT6XTup6xr QuirqrjGemrQ QpTTu.iTL^mL^iu QuTTQfjGir ^j^Sm ex/eS- 

iL(jp/^^3ti* mTtkgt erebrujiBeo gn — e90 ( S£u/r0tx/r<3»606ir ) jyfi&imr 


3. Lo#i6a>jr£&(r<g$&. 739. 

4. <g/D6tr. 546. 
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LJ(8)]$ IUIT & 7 GTttrUJg] &mTL~f8lL[L8l~.^J$) air<5\) €T eku ( & 

mupvBebr j&i etniGih $ gv er&rr m (3 pirm jpj&sicr pj£J. &rr<$$ GT&trujgp 'ffrffi 
iL\6mL—<si)) &r(D< 35 £d ereurGgnii Gu^q^gSgo QpjspitkSSo at tpik^Qm pjp* 
jp/uQuir(Tr)(D6frfr® &triZj£i t $a) <o7© ir gjpigF, Q&frsoMsir Qu/T 02 sYr gjsuty 
Gfifr&Seir) Q ptr l~.it L~j<o3)L—&r)LD i5gSt(^ «jy nfil(ua)fr(<sf)Lh. 

§£)&)®f r j£iuk ok. jfiltuaj p (jr?£d) Gsu&jgi 6reyr£tU(G7} Q&fraieQear Qpp 
Gsfl&o (oajsti Gremu pir peo GU&ffupjpfLh. (Sp-Qeuih j&ijrebr gt €&§&)&) Q^/ra)- 
eSffO Qajfc^irm Greiru^i .gy ir&Ssar & 0 fSuu Qpma Q&irmr® s>jpdm 
Qankpsh GTevrp piB^sO euLpiiu&etn nr <sre$tj$i Qpfr<sti&rru 

l9lU(58)ir(LppStU fiLStpir SStUir piJ) LJGOGDl£>£(&jLG ^L8jfiLnjri9p(^LD 
Quir(frjiprrprr(&)Lh. 

/ 5 /r c ®0 < 5 T 6 ir^j 0 Q^/ra aekmL-pQa) fiir<otiG& (srreSrjpiLh 5 QpjgNiii 
So) ftfrgyj® P5ir(h& (oTekjon . i a up/Ei^pSeiry j*j pm (LppsSSso firr<sd 

<57 m u ^/T0ti. /5/r^4’0 :=:: ^/r' / n>0 — our <£0. GO&fnnh (tpm <s^\m p <3><35/rir- 

uxnup ffiiflibpjpi, <bV&rTjTLti p&irjrusfrS firrp: 0 <srmjp) 

JD/Jfri L§5W'o5Tir /?5/7<5E0 67 63T LG(fF)<s9 pQ p<5& gjtiLD J)j m L7 \L\lh . GTGU6WT 
(7r?uQ%£mi> fin GO <oT6?5U£J7\So1f QppGtfflSod (5T6Vr pp(&) ^(Lga£l503oti, (5550 

(oTmupm a) SIT LG Q< 3 J/_L® IB IT (oT&njpt a) l£rkl&UULLL~{S5&<S05\Ji m 
jgijarfl) 6i JXfrjr QLGUJuQSsvr Q re rr &(&}(]> zurr la : 

<35UL/ 5 pBULj) Jg)UL] (LppzSuJ&rr 

<5GLJt/ duajjpi 6661/ JO &QJiT cEGfi SU jg) -55) a; OlU JO a) /TLD 6pGiT (LfipfififlSsO- 

u9 p Qqrfebr jfii±}6isr&m(&jLG 3 e8(Sj{i$ GaJjpnJir lL.l — /ra) Qu/r^err Gajjpi 
uQoj jgti u9p.tpu auL] (LppSiu G&fi p&Gtfl&rr QppGsfISso &dj vrearuptr- 
u9($&&<o0/rui firm p Qp^mjpiQm pgP, &su 4 * l / = sl /^. 

QJ&JKaff'ip! QJ30QG0(Lpp£^J QV0lSL-0^ 'gpUpLAfT&p ffilftlLjU). {§)j&y 

* QaipjpiiStoLLiU'SOai^l ^ulj ^ LAirQjtA’ Q i_y<orr srf?Lo . 8 4:^ 

ereir sp)ie Qp^eods^uiQiu^ (Sjppljrpprrm j& fBiuuuQih. ^LD(ip6topuS!<sO) 
&&JL) <STmujg) sooLj <57W(7jp0Li. oGooLy <sreku^;<k ^lu^ug (Lpsii eoflskp 

U&irisQuirm QqrjS fkp&Sm &ULj ermqrjSpjpt. 


^oi + ^/r =d 50 j/r 

6661/ -jj- ^0 2ZS ?3J 62D il/ 


Ct63r 5 ^juuQ^lu9<57fl6irj)J 66a/a) (Lpj&eQiu 0&5 p®<str jymLGtLjih* gja/ 
eurrQpy 


iL.a/+L/ =a.u/-/ 

cl. a ; Jgjir zszo-euir (e~®Jir + = 

^aj + Lj = puuj 

P®j -j- ^60 = fioV&O (^jSfOJiSO ^JSSS jjBQJjQpj'j 
glGU-\-L] EZJpULj 

&QJ + jy(T SSS&QJfT 
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ereirjp)) tL*uLftLpp6&tu Q&ir p&Q arioso mb (LppoBtu eusjreff pjgti 

Qpp<o$dsou 9 <s$dr jpj jy< 3 mLnfip 6 m®jr( 3 jii>. £§}^> G) aJULf Q&uuj 
(Q&UDLj^ (oTm U6VT tol^LD QpmpGlU QtaUSU^ Q&OJ <oT 68T jogtiU} Qpp@fF!3oO&6ffl 
e$mj£i an ldi$ pzvrCo gu , Qeu&jeuir^ Q&6uem6U) Q&aimjmti) 

Q&sueQjpi GreirggUdojj Q&(rp&<terr Qi^irmSek 0pafl6U2(pLh, 

muLf (LppSiu Q&irp&aflio eu&trjrik ^upLcfr&p filifhuiruyQco 
u&jTumrtup !$[fi(T>'gpGrr&] srekjpi Gsm—io jyewLD^iu/rQii. «gj,u5 )eky 
toj&jrih psk (Lpesr fSpQjih oj ioQ go (ipp pinup ^ifhjL{ii trek jpi Q& /Terr srr- 

60ITLD, 

9 err&rQubiu&Sm&t&jfSpjpi ^JrnuGeumh : 


5 ITLCL| 

( Lppp&GWT 5 ^JTlXLj 6T6kgpJ(GT) Q&rr60$S0 Gfl5(r&(<G^QGll (T U) l ^mr.Lj GTG& 
u jpj Qprrdsrr <gt gst gpjLD 0 u rt qrj6ir jp # ® c ^ik^iriMLj 6U ardor* gtgvtu&i 

&IT 5331(35. 6 C ^TLCLj&n QpQ[E}GV)& GsI/L^lL’ (ST 63T Lj U~j Ub ^uQuTTQTj 

snGp. gpr ldl/ gt&st u p go L-j — e 9 (< 3 j f ®turraS 6 k _£y pggUGrr u (p ( Q,oj it gu^i 
LUIT Jpl (STOTT JQI Qfd IT &(&)(£ 611 IT US. QpirdoTT GT&STGtpJLD Q UfTQlFj6tfl60 J$3 STT 
<5T6kG0lh <oiJl^-QJ(Lfili 617 Lfifk(&j£lm pjfj] 0 piTchoTT 6Tm UpGUT (LppsSSoO 

lUirSiu Qpirar gtgvtlj Qppio ffiemQ (5 pircrr sTekjpi GUtpiibp 


7 c G^UiL^u UL-irp Q&eQ ’ 

8 * « 3 ?£ C(frjLlt_/r GlffeSarr GsuG^ir &lL Q m/nyii QevmrQQLnrr’ 

€T6sru<supjS<sd (op it err ereirjggmh (Lp porflSso ajii^puu^J <9srr6mr&* 
G^fTOTT® «T6irjai(sj Q&itgoS jyjib GpiT6rr gtg&tlj jpGoj Qpp&fflSsOiurr iLferr 
pskQp ? Qprrdsir oiarrupm Q-ppskldsOiurrSiu Qpirerr sreku^i Gpireir 
eTGsrjp) i§<sm l~ ,£&(]> ureir jpiy ^oBsrr GTekupek (ippoffiSsOiuirSiu jfriar 
$r®srujpl &ir®r erebrjpuii i^(6T^pio 3k.Qu.6mG p ? ^tretr stott ug>i Lj — 
€ 00 ^ G&trih'gJ ^tltjLJ (oTemqr/SiiLjGrr^j. gperr -{• Lfzx t gjr 6 trLj — ^rrekLf 

— ds/rdiL/ GrebrujSio 60$jTLb filfliipgo Gutrmjpi FFmrQ 
errsmh jSfflfijpiGrrjt i ermmGdfnh. 

6 H/E 70 GTetfru&i 8 / 5 /fl (ys^eStusiy^^eir 6 i/Ssrr<i 0 ev tpik^Lb 5 enSsrr 
6 H/T 0 J ^)l- ld e,<s 3 )L-(L/^/ GTehu&J $)pem Quirqrjerrrr^iA . 0 — Ouiuir^ 


5. 40 

6. 232, 

7. 0/rjwr. 418. 

8 . (§ 6 HQp 6 G)p * 8 . 

9. ‘(gffliFffiuSe or 6uisi(gd(g<stQ&r euQpS eSjfQHTjnrtb*? (o/ririrf?it/io«o«> 
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QiSFtrps&flffO QuQ^ihufr^jm ^L-uQuiTQrj&r pQfjCb e8(&}j£liuiriu 6i/0- 
Siekp^J. Ulrikh Qu.p^ ffl/p650 qppStum &frmr&. a/3srr 

GTeisr gp)& Q&fr&xsQsfr (Lpp<svFl%oOUJ[T&uj susrr < 5 rekupCSt^Q 0 — Q&irfc&l 
cay/E70 ffreSr^SiLjerr^j, frsmQ err situ* a&n~ pffi.eir ^mOubsoOs^Q^p- 
pirtup jglflfcpjp <5T6sr®L>[rLO) u{rrk(3j (srreku ffisd sdsirus ik&jruxnu fk 
fijitflfijpiGrrjp (Suits*). 

QJirrSjg) 

# 617/T/570 67 637 JP(G>j Q {FIT'S*) GuSol Tapped') 6T GST Gp) Lb Q U fT (HyGif) GO 
ojLpiki&uuLLQerrjp]. 

10 C QuQTjil&Gffljpl QifTIEJ3> (Lfitdli &} Si SVti UL-.T JPj 
(niTQTjsm— Qiuir&tu£*i* 

crsku £>) &irmr&. <a//r/E/0 <srmug}\ suZsrr srmupsbr Qfip 

(SoflSsOiu/rStu QJerr gj svr u pmgp QiGUf-iusuisj-eSso — jHoopirsujgi) su/rerr 
ereiriJ^GO/SeSrjpi jgyvmLoibppirfgiit eronu Ljeo^ps*) &uQih* sy/rar-f- 
0 = <af/refr0 — - 6 Ufnk( <5. uirikc^ GTGsrgp 0 Q&(r«i\)$s*) ppsmQ 6 £u/ 5 l_ 

6*)fTlh. (oLb p&ilT L-tty-tU @6*) Q & IT p&GIT /TO) GUSTT <57637 Up&fT Q pny.UJ<5VU^<s£l 

ekleirjpi^ Q&npaGrr jysa>Lbp<s\) <$£©£/) (otsStu^j sy fSiu<s*)(r(&jth, 

QLDp3^($lU6)Jp(n?Gti) Gir&fTITLD Off© ^ ^637 Qpek &sfl&k p GtiSO 
Qs*)(Lppj3)im ^mrQLb<s*)Q(Sd(ipppii i]p ffiiflpgpui* L-<dr u jfrJ jy {8 

i uljuQld. f8ps, 

Qms*)Q(5\)(ippjfJ3^<srflsir ^hfh9Sssr Qfirr&QJjQGUiTLb : 

Qu}^Q®d(igp£i)&&(6fij6rr Lo&inrQLbirmQlp psk Qpzii 6v0lL euffO 
Qs*)(Lg>P&}a&(Gff)& Q&irpp QLOGdQiaVQgppiTlUp {& llfllLjlA en&rjpi £§)&)& 
&683rjp[rG))&6Yr 8h-J£'Lb, *g£u96&T) Qp[r&n&&Q<9=iTp&3bYr (SfifT&Qsk) 63r«/rjr 

fi&(TJT(LpL L jyQiQJ7J)i fivlflpsi) ©_6337© GTeku^J L/6O@0U\ 
a/® <33637 -f <$63376337637 ass 61/®<g5foJ 6563376337637 

?5 + &irppkk ~ qj(J >!&0 &irpps Sr 

— [-G pSlNfifT sss 61/ ©65 IB (SpGU&ST 

» +y^ 6 3T «6i/©«2L h j^psk 

61/ GHpirsr6mfka<oS<sd^ euQ&ek eTekU'Si&usrr&fi svtxjtijd (ipsk sufip 
wk>Q<sdQgpj&&&^a£3j ^^<35 QLbevQetiQgpprr&p jSliflfiJ&Gfrjfr) siremm, 
fievr gpireotrir ^ppan&iu Q&ir pa&Flsd ffpjv fi&jnh Qxu. sump 
GU&>Q<so(Lpp$p(&]i ^) 63 n&rr£liu QtMsi)Qs*)(i£p^ip Qpirmjpiib cr&cjp 
0 «/r 6 wr®j * 

* mtrm^pio ^ssneop^eo Qu&/p&) } Qa>rr®rgn}p®) f$)uQutr0 

mflA uuSorjpi cvpisiqpQdrpg}. 

* 10 * 112 . 
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11 i Qub<s$Q6$irp jpi -GuifKSioBr QuvuirpQp irons ajir^un' 

ermjpi <sQ]$ s^/B^)ir. ei/Qs^Siu sonrsmeky oj®S( 6B)8(U sir ppm 
orm^yih 0 pir i^ssp^.u Qun 0 srr p^ffjptiBm ? oiQsek ssmzmeky 
evQseor sirppek &T6vr opifk Q pfr L-dspp&trQGiJ guQsiej sojkoarek 
6 U©<gs 0 sirppsk ermcgyih Q piri—ssppm eurriu iaq^gQ u^ert eirorr Grekujp 

®~<sm6MMJfrjS56ti GTGlflpIp L/6\)@)0LD, ^8/fhu/T O p IT 6$ S ff U lSI tU @/f y 


13 C jgfttupQuiuii (Lpskon it p piionp QpmpojrPok 
(LpppSoBr QmiLQ&L-. JUSSIS) iSSsOlLjLD 
QuHuQiLJfr[J3 p pskQsQik ^orsQiup QuiuQjt* 


6T6mj$i <s8j&l s^/S^sirseSeky sirppek ermu&i c j>jm’ Qsl^Qs 
i sirpp i erekjpi fSps y pihonp erek ujp (LppS^errerr psjrQwiu 
QslLQ c ^jihonp > orzkjpi "fysmLULJy sir pp + j&jfconp «= sirp pftemp 
&rek(7r?u9otT erekjpi Qsi 6rr86kQ(V?iii. sir ppionp orek^ji Qpironss 


Qsrreddso Gosrr&Si ^ffiffloj/f ggjojGun jpi eb/ p's.pl^)Sfr6wr. sir ppihonp 

erekujg) sirppGkonp srmi ipsk ld 0 b l. onp oreku^fi (ipmpuQuiuir 
(srekuir ^jssire^ppirir, sir ppzk + jpj + go oronu iBliPppus 

sir p &(S) p pfconp orekj)! QuirQ^err sh-jpipoD pQ^Cn or es r p Gprrskjpi 
Sekpgv. <oi ®J6ii(TQYj>$G$))LDy snppekonp sron uj^Gteu sir ppihonp 
eremqrfiB pj£» <srmp<s$ ^jiueOLjil jj/oniAjsliL] ixirpp^ ^(Lp&Slmjpu 

Gp6Vr <oT 6UT (o! S IT 6$$o0 ^ F5 IT S (Sf*D 61J (T L£> , 


Gp&k 6T63T^pi(S5 QsiT6$y €U<kQ&\)(L£> pjg] <SU0SUy9 $°£)lU6i)LJrru9(TT)P 
pQetiiuon pfily msiriTLD jStPipjipiLh QsQp^iily QslLl^oj^I oj6$Q6$(Lpp^i 
iB^p^vk Qll^O^o Q- ppjp iB^p^uk &~omQL~ekujpjy 1 & ^GpQmek 
QmeSl’y * QLbStiQevQgpjpJ* y mmgz v<ojy Qs^p jj£) inks m ir p QutrpQFjLD, 

J&jQOpfTGV&py 

Gpek -f @L~ii = Gpek^u.iiy Qpp(&)i—Lny Gp&(&jL-.thy Gpim 

' 0L -Lb 


orekjpi oj0l d ermupirin* $)®Jpjp)6rr CS (S s®0L.i.i) <sr&ir upj Qpek(&jL~iJ) 
erosrupm fihfKSu, Gp&QjL-Lh <or&nu&) Gpp^L-Lb ermupek 
^jOJoiiirGp j>j Lpa(&)L-LD ermu&i jy L£®n (&)U-tn <ormup&sr < 3 >iiflurrpe$ 
^fiy^oSds. ps — ss 1 - 16 $ Qsirpsetflp sirsme^mh, Cld /dq— 

Cljd® 0 , 

* Gub&(&j Qmp jSems GiM^jih ( 3/L//^ , 


CT6ST L/^lJ 1§1<Z6MQ!. [£l p&LDfT lL L-FT 63T 6T6VTUJ&I iQ&SUblT LLl— ttOST 6T6UT Jpl 

6Ut£iEi(&)p6$ jjy jBiupp&sjpi, Ql&p&it lLis^\U6v pqy<k>y esrs/rjrui iSipQuneO 
0 WQgppiriiip ffiifhnu> erebrujjpi sm(^ QupuuQin* 


11 . ISS3T. Ou/r^?, 20 . 

13. )) )) 45. 

16* ^SyLmJf wtaofi (9, *#4T. 0. 


12 . Qpireo. Lf$erflu>. $ 2 . 

14. „ » 46# 
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smr tsrerr^iA GT Lfij§p}(Tf)Lf «)JSp6U[p 
up p-ptrirmrL&rr'aS) j^fwssm FFik&mr ereffuej pmp 

p^mtnuir&iifhuir srrLLupu9(ppp<sBeff } ^eff ir-sk erm jpJ/i (BSsoQubir^uSeir 

m-srii (Ei&!riDrr>up Piflfipga Qupui /ftVosirCp/r) ? (§)a;a//r(S/D 

L](&i}<5&&) 'tfikpi n~L~!h<ss)p) p_jl. trurrO (oLDLnufrQ ereiffUGnp/Skd effSJTLo 

QpenpQiu u>sJTfEJSsrriuup ^hdihpiGff^J < 3 J/ra 3 rso/r 0 ii. 

$)&rfl ff&frirp ( Q$orr (Snyir s^QojfTLo : 

* Qeiffis * tfJTew 6$)(G7) Q&rr^SgpiGrrGii s&rriTLD Guk>Q<^(Lpp^}ssGff 6 >j 0 u>- 
gu^ jy^prSek QLnttQ^Qppjipa&errfriLjp ^ffliLjLA Grenu&l ^Sifluj/f' 
Qprrfiti&[rui9iiJ(ZV)ir ^ nSliq^rrcyr g 9 0 u.9 <&ffl m jpi p-iu pjgimr ituuOla. 
luirrsi stiff / n (st erdtiff ^ 

16 C QqjRQp) tiff) Jp'p! Cip(L£)p]E) OsO^LI^P 

q; 0 l 9 l- jgpismL-plSp QLak)Q# 0 (Lpp jshu pens' 

6T6irupfflr)5*T) Qsvflff Greffupshr fi&ir ih OsOib erzirjpnhy ^szrarflj si tip 
(JU^Q^Qgpp]j>(Vj $pp QlD$vQ o\)(Lp<&J$ L3 K ^):i GTSTT^m 0 JP^lfllUT <o9 $ 
^rSiLjskerrfrir, fussrii si/ 0 fb Guk>0^(Lpp^p Os pup Slifhi 

&}<oir£jJ <5TtiffUJ£.\Qti) J)joS>Uhffl. jyp'loV) 

Qsurflft -f- 0S3 ) P ass Q«aJ'flr£]0<35> /D 

Q JU id li' Lj pih = OsU,flliL//DLb 

Greff) it (Lpih <sr Stiff Q us k)Osti(Lpp pisstiffiriup t&lfliLjtA GreSrujg] jy cQ 
oJuuOLndiOp ? 

^Qi fhuri- Qpre045/ru[J9tL/gtr)/r c jpjlq * Grerrupm lasitla Os l_ 5 
SU 0 LD GUStiQtSdQgp pi p(&j <oppp Ql&G$Q<Si)(LgpJg)p G> plTeff Jp)LQ GTtiffQjpIT, 
fim epffstin ir jy /b b ^rfliq/b GTojT(/yif t jyejir a^r& upiO su g£)iu pens* 

\uirpk ) Gr<s$p)o3T jy r&iuuuOLO. jykjtiirrOp Osuifls Grebru J&ljpitA 
pssitQliuij ^liflspQpoirjp! QsfruJS go jymi&f£\L\ik ^jiuk)LjLA 

^sbA, mrsirtr Qintuu 9 vir ^hdiSlSssr Qfiff&(&fooVfr la : 

mrsfrjr(LpLb laxit irOicPo unrest jpi ®jqt}la gu k)Osd(Lpp^tssLL(^ fppp 
QLAi$Q<$\)(zppj$&&srriTiL]p ^Sfluju) Grmugp jy fSiuuuOSeffpjg}. j$(rf)p 
pefsrsirk) <s rm-ggirh sm/fuQuiu/r ^(rrjppmsrrki) sr©Jrjp/ Q&iLjiLjGrFlgpuh 
^ffikS^ULA ®JLpi](&)p<k) e-syr^. 

* OumrStirrs (^jpik(3)uf.0iuLh Ou 0 ^/r&r^ P 0 ^j=&^&rr 
GOfimrSoorm aurihuepfr (rFj&pwcfaff* 

Ou/fl(U < © 0 Gtu/ry 9 u uir&rirp{£lk) ]$(TT)pg>®56ra > rteb Grmujp 


16. Qprrdo, Lf&r&fliA. 5. 

17* Quiflujj3($Qu>ffifi'lb. 6 : 2. 
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18 c QM\mreh Qy^iruSleir 

usQijppmT&fr gyiJirfrGpfr 6 i 

CT63T ggttLJb <5Tgp6V)&<£Q pros) L-S gO <$Q?jp pofoT&lT SO GTmUJgl 

jpLarrjp) ^mLn^j^GrrGtrrrir jSbViu&tiQ) iBw^uQu^fftfrBsrrajiEJ&frir* 

gg)dj6VfT(7>?&6i. J/ij Q&duu-S) <95 fTJT^^SO^ 

19 c Q&rkQ&irp Qpehmesr ptr^ek usenpiueuir 

j$[RJ&[T 6 b 6T 63T U ^!tQ JT } 

<5T6brjp}) p'Ei&rr<s$ GTmujpi erj&sn&tSl p siremSeir p&i. <sp/E 7 <gsuL/ soa//r 
QuiLUTS^err^Q c ptEi&rrvd ^pj&lQjriuevr O^Fikaemcaar^ir^ 21 c pck&ireo 
QuirpQ&rstisdsvr QaiJsmTtGffp&iG^rr* <sr<obi gpub Quiurr&Gir a/rmr&leSr pm , 
{§j<sup(7r?6i)) pthairvd tfr&rrj)) <a/ ( y)®fiu90UU^J «jy/fioj<s\)/r0/i. Ss\)uljS 
&trirp$ik) prk&ired erdrjoi aJipfEjSu9(7i^ppe9eir^ ^\u<k>ui iiu 

Q&rr<s$ <oT (ovfJ&irr ^ piasirvo ffreSrupp^u Qljitq^lLS pULj ^evrmLbiurr 
§H w/i ? flatoT&fr&o <oTmupp(&) ght mmiurr j&uii ^ezrar^/rso <ormu£^Q<sa 
^jiu^dufuu Ouiu/r erekujfJ i$eir(&) «gy jSlljljuQiji. P-sOfSOJ/pi/Sero ^©rar- 

&!T<Sd <5T6VrUg>l prk&rTffd <oT&ST Jpl GUlpWffipGO ^)UJ^U/r«5B(S063T ? JfySUGUfT Jp) 
piriE] Q&lLl-pSzut ^ sir ih( 2&[T <oii u^&&r suLprkS^jrrreuiT. 

Gnpq^sD sm&frmh fED&rr jtldituj j£i,fl<35«!\) Q-cmGlL-evr jy /fihusvrr^ub, 

LTi&jrefl (oreke^iil QurrQ^m fl<jo Quazjj&rr^l Grsvrjp] su^/E70ld Lc^t.- 
QtArry$ii9gv)$o mr&rrinh (Gjj&iriTLbinu p £3tflp&> jzy ($iuuuQii>> 

5FLDL) 

jg})<SvRy &UbLj 67 037 ~JiP0 Q&!TGti<ko Q fl5 IT & (&j(l) 6U IT Lb . H5G0GU [J9 & 

Q&iuiy^sb-) l fiekQ peir jp]ih ^IQpebr jpuji' (srsZrjSpJGT) Q&ujtLjGiR&Oj 

22 ( tfliuJUJc^/r/r lufraetna sigu Qu/rearsurr (SpQLo QuirqiFj&r* 

erevrGphb u 0 ,Su 9 so <r-LbLj erw 6#/0 Q&trti) <op(TfjsiJ6m&&G)£[r<5mjr CTWjp/ti 
Qu/r0®rf?0>) GiiihffiQTjppSao jycfcvrtojQTjLb jyj8(&jGinr t Lbj&J60)jr& 
liSlSd) 

29 c seifljpiLLmu O«F0/i ( SOo/r© &£OTULA6<5r jpmrpir* 

s 

ermg&hb ^S/fl/u/r /s^S^/r&fisrfluj/r, ^ ojitSsst iSeir^so Lnetnp 

u-jiL a7/TLlG«/r63)irtLj ^SMUfFoG&TTStf^u^Llb 0/50 /e/S euerrir’ ermjp) 


18. jFpQptl®jB$@uu$ujiFprr$. 19. &€0uujS* 23 74s, 5w 
20. tspjfil%s68r % 386. 21. 55 313. 

22. rim#. 23. 



CHANGE OF CONSONANTS 


J 3 l 


Q/L//T0srr £®£>tl{ 6Tesrugp(2<sv ^mrLf 

ffrefcjpim <su (£w& pjpi erem jzy ^8iu60ir(^LD. £&)&$) 

24 < Qurr&rrxfrsttr <3 slLl^2stt <s ® uui &&ml?6i5T* 

Grekgtpiih jtytq. u9 t £$lsrr6rr c xjnn9oir’ <6T<&ru p p(&j& c ^saar/i/W’ Grefo^piu* 

U IT L [T lh p XTLD (^r$&auuil.(i>WJ[>J. 'SFmTL-j 6T63TUgP <9 5S33TL/ 

GTevrupebr p/f!i_/ gigstsp GurrpQ^m. ffijJuoVirjpi g-trnrL] 6T&sr,p entfiikS 
lU^Geii iSlevTf&rir^ <fTLPLj ff/jar m(7^<s9iLf6rr£p <5T$vruj£) Qperffsijfr^ih* 
«^«gsGeUj fmaurtri n m&x nuurdjp ^j/fliLfm <oTviiu&i j>j nSliuGVfrQjm. 
^miB&iZon QumiSt iirdoir Grreyr^noi r\u GVLpfk^ib Qpfrm&'F 

Q&rr p&Girir j$im Sgo Q&irp&tisn’ 

Qfifr&QjQojfriA. 

eSi iq 

d?mL] 0T637 /„,/ ^57 effempesranm Greir^m Qurr^Giflsd (Lppp&mr 
QjLpfkSj idjlesrevrir) Q&(W)&(&j (LppSuu Qu(T(j^6fflGP 6ULfi[in£liuprr(&juD. 
^pcfesr (Sibir&i^i'cfvuir^py eS'ssvr gtgjt spgj Q&irSdCoedfrQ lj — 

600® (S&rifbjp j>jQynoipp(T(^m 6r&irp C SprrGvrjg'Smpjgi. &®nrn — 

<SFU)Lj <oT6mjp} irQTjSaJ^ oUtGXrjpl off 3 GXfTLj G^LOLf 6T69rjpl LnQFjeShLj&rrgp . 

^j&Q&lTGd {gS 3 LQL A UaV)L^(LI J$IT oVXttfljo 6U LpW&LJ U lLu^GO JgJ . 

G^iiq 

QpiXLj (5T6VTUJ}) &~L-G061l63rGO)LD foTGVT'gpjlh Q IJ /T06yfl^) 61iL£>/E70 

Q&rrp&j' jy&Q ,3r-T<5tiSoi ) Lj — eQ^p) fifEJ&ebr) Opm 6iviiuj?P 
[SpQj/i. J2/pp(&)U OufT^sfUsvdso. GlpmLf Gitirupeir QufTQ^Gfr 
Gfiir&Qsvr^ jp/^)y pljyyrLj <oTbinjp6vr Giviru^pi LjsP^Soirp^, 

ffimTLj—' QpjMIL-j 67 GST (fT? p 3$ (oTtfyfl^. £§)<35iT 6 T 35U(kdi67r pmQp&for IXfTJpi 

p®o OuQfjo'ij Lfii&oirGp ? QpswrL] 6r<rtTu t $£d mr&jrm eQ^phuriu eufip 
u&irp c £jd(& ) ggjvcjTLDfT&iu m&jrmmup jSliflfbspnsrrjp, 

@£)&P<35iTjp’fE] <3fh.f3tu6np(/rj>6P^ Gm&srQpm rEJ&srm QppeSiu Omsd 
O&dQ-pP'PJ'i&GITIHLJp ^rfl^vio ®-<7X}iQl-(XJ UJ£] (h63T& jB lUUU(])m. 

g§)6ofl vV6tiQvV(^p&dd>8bw GfZ/r&^G®j/rm : 

6L/d) Q&c^pjpjd&^orr L~, pj £%)uV GQjr^mOOmiL/ocGstr i9pQLriu& 
QerrrrQ miu bj^ld r gw Gmsvn jpi ^numj^iuGmoV i^dsiGsifr 61 dusuir jpi 
jBiPQoir pesT <5T€ku6s>p& : &r$jgj G birdi^^Gwrm : Q&ir p&<srfla'0 L9pGlmujm 
G&frnO mtu(E&ii&0&i3jm u. pa&err Ou^mufr^nij GguGqt/Q-F (L ppplG&r 

^S/f?GuOJ/r0LD. # £- pfT ST688T LfifT <2> GoJll-^m 6T6V7u!£}6d L-.&JTLD GfT&jrp 

fSebt fillBlj 5 6T6STU prG) p&lTm 6P&JTp$6br fipliflLj* &/tlL 8 &r&T 


24 « Qu(£LQuir&B* 220 * 

a 



ANNALS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH — tamil 
ajSso t—sirih mr&irpffim $ jy pi^ srmu^io psjfui m&irp- 

<3(BLj. oem * /o } p {$ 6T 6VT U 611 p ($ SO L— p QuHU6S6fT (LpmpQlU 

(smsjr sw&jTfEi&srfleir l/ $ l£lLQ , QsupfS (srrmusup fSso p 
Olhusstt (LpmpGvu srr&ir GO&jriB&eiflm jSlfiL], ^j^pQ^so u. p&&6ir 

G^L—6sflSoOLniu<i^LD/rLLjsfr6rr Q&irp&sfflgpHh ji/djQsuQ^p^idserr iSlp 

QsuQgpgpii&Gtflm $ffluiru9(if)pp60 jy (Shusotr^ui. 

u&G&fi 

u&3&ifl Grmugi U6YT err ffl 0^00 Q&ifl&^u Quiujrtnu ®JLpiEi(&) 
Qmpgp. ^jp^ QfSfriSm^ (§)^ ljl! G iF/A srmupsk ermugu 

(oT6ffl^p Quit p y^LCi. usrrerr $({fjuLQi — pmpu utL^^fB srmujfi ldjtlj . 

25 < (tppj&lpsr <suip^i0 (Lp&'Sh.L-do uirrsOLfi&rr 

u p 0 ld p ewrpusm&mu ULlQaF(Pu usb’errQjrsorrL b* 

10T6VT Jpi Qp&<3k-l pUSTTGiflffd 6U IS <$ (0 U U J&) &rT6K>T65. $)p<Q)^ U-&IT JTLD 

pear (Lp6vr<s$jr)(3jLh <st (Lp p p it uj p 0liBpso gy fSiuuuQub, Osuagah j&iu 

ULD {^JlLuib) 67mU6VT6VfTlU 6V L^lEJ^vUm $60 fL-GTT * p&lTpmp 

(Sisfr&( 3 jG> 6 ij(rLb ; 


f§UUITLl(B 


$ u u rr lL® weiruga (SjypgV srm^ULD QurrqfjGrflso GULpii}^ 
^&e9m jgftgV) iQpufTLLQ ermupsm fiiiflLf srear ererflpip 
LyuA)(g)0LD. FTsm® eo&jrpj&lm fitfiuirSiu p&irLb (Lpmaflm p u&ir- 
ixmup f&ftihjpisn'&i. 


Gama>Go^<i&rr 0 OT 

off® QppSium « l !©/5 Opfr^fisoinsiflmiup Q pm ^lLu^go Q&rrp 

pm <5T6VTJp!LD 6 UL-&{TlLu}- 60 Q &fT GtStip jrm (STeVTJplLD SUjfilbfffj- 

8 mpm/r. ji/sum^ tf-smsmub QppeQiu &trihffidosr <sr(z)&(0i£i <s50efl 
miup Qipm^iLu^io sirmru^ ermjpiLb aiL-ismi-u^so Q&fr&osojpi 
*errmjpiLh Q&ir<sti8mpm/r 9 Q^ireoeopgnssairirm <srmugp Q&rrsosojp} 
e-.«o^-i usumj Q&nrGdsojpieQ^so Optr^so Q&iuuGum <srm ggihis Quir0 
errpfr^iM, *g£u 9 m) Q&frsosojpi ermupG^)® gp—d/eijui a/rjrm 
st m Q&irsdgpuh Q&irihgii) Q^ir<soeopgii<ss/rpm (Q&fr&osojpi -f- gs 
+ «/r jrm~Q&(r <io<sopgjj&&{rsrm *=* Q&(rrtsopgv&&irjr6br \ ^r«ir(5y©a90<i 
&60frii>, jSpj-~-&-GS)L~atu&u Qutr^Zsiri 0{8uugp* Qs/rsosdjpJ 
6Tmu<$so tusrrsrr jpi — tL.&jrubQ&u. psirQuuinurrS 5 Qpm&flm p 
pssfrjrLLfrSiLfGinr^j. 


25 # Qpdsk+L~pu«rg£» 
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CHANGE OF CONSONANTS 


Q&irp&effl6br jg)®*) l_ Ssirp e^itihr 

epS^mpib'jpj Q&Qpjguii) Q&lLl^gu^ [Qeirp Qlliu : pm (Lp&srzSssr p 
QtbiuiQapup $$p j£)jih u^miQ, jt/eusuirjp! jSiRihpexr S^GOsupmp 
FFrnrSl Gfi(r&(&ft®]mji. 


0 <£$sa) GTehujgi iB&&&f8pfr8aj6ff a/Lp/E/ 0 - 

^juQu[TQ^<oM^ 0 l$l<&DcF Q&trsd£phi) gu 

6T&flUj$i GTmgpjfzr} Q&ird-d$i>ir ldq^s^ <5T®sr f i Qpffl-,.» 

S&irp^J. 0^lS5^c» <st ebrajSlGd l-&it pjSovGtr.&sfltirp (°£)$iruh /5>?r0 

<sp$&&fru>p Q&l-.) 0 l L&gv (oT^srqtjr^vh. jygpGvu 0 <£§}s\) <oT®srjpi 
LD0efilLj6YT §£)&) U&G&lfi <5T &STLJ pG tttt)® €£Ul9>L—p p3& t 


Cff[TGfTG1TLD[TI_6OT 

Q pesr^iLis^Gd Qu0ihuirj$iLD <sr<^6VT^ir&®ffl£pjLh a/r<srfl(p&/ru9<s\)) 
&-L~$sdLDir L~m(p &rriL9&i)^ Q g§)iu<£&(2afru9sv f^jevaj &fr&toTUuQLh t &l - dso 
LorrL-evr <oT<6vru < &i Q&n 6rr6rru>fri^.6xr ereir jp) vv Lp.wQJjSvvr p jgj , Q&iTerrerr 
ubiTL-my Q&rrmerrQpp&i Grekjpi ld&&lL(&)LJ QutuiflQp&a 
& L-SsOLbir L-6vr <s>i 6 $t ujfil Q&,r l^SsOldt L—& sr <srmp !$fFip6ti (orerfljgj. 
ft^duir g^dEiTJBdPsyV pu Qpsrr Qu(ffj<oi)i£&&6m(o p ? Old/t^ u9<sx>l-. 

gg Kims* zpcnjubrrp <®6V)jrtuir Qvurdduu ^<gr) ^ Q&rr i—SsOLDiri—exr 

(orebrujp] Q&(r L-GtiuLiri—m <ormQp s^SiaultuQu,. i~.&ir<£ 

£$eir(s>Lni>v m ni&jg] iSlekp ft sir Q&ircQ&arLA*)) Q&l—) 

Q&iriLsOLDn /— 637 <grr#j/ ( 7 y 0 LD. jtyj&GeuQ&irmmiAfrL-mTGrttqff&U-ivfrjgi' 
u.&irjrppir si) Gd&irmh 6fr&iTJnj)iru9 pjp>. ®p£ |)l®fi«\> ^j<sn6UfT(nppio 
tt-om®. Qpjpir&jQ&oW ^0[T® tfreir j$Jii 6p(fT)6mii&’Q&ir6tiG6DirQ umetoib 
fi00^ajflfitL/ 4 jjjj * Q&n ) pj Grmu uziretnLD&Q&frik) jp/mLULjLL, 

J>j& % psntiLqsfi) Grew jpiLb pirirGH^ Greirjpih jfyihpir voup 

SrbpiriAGwfivSlGi) n-chefT) 

28 * I <srDi — /r (Lpfilpiriis p&vuj «sf si / rr jy/i' 

6T€BTj@pJ(Gi} (Zfyp^ITppfrjpILC)) JJj pgp)6S)jru9&d) 

par tr © — pirfr&rt&F) 
pip. — p6rr(ffl) 

VT68T jpi airiLuf. u5)0®0ii &_ par IT Sim p jBirggiiLh [gfioojp jy (BiuijuQlc>. 


20 . g£)&dQ erGsrgu 6Utfi[£i(&jib> 

27 . @^7 < fit © mdrgy GuytisifgSGirpg). $)&>P QiBiriQm^ 

jBSJtQ GrexrugjQeu &ir® erasrp jghflfcgj&rgi Gresrug} &<3>jrQppevr 

Qm$ u«wr® $)<5S!’€toL0uSl6Xr. 

28 . *fy&pjr (SO up &&jgtru>etsft 75 . 
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gOTGfTOT 

(ajerrmek ormug* <&]isjS p @/5tL/6irj$ji@u Quiurnnu euL^i ej@- 
Sekp^j, ^jp^sr Gfffr&gjLBL-pjP) (^perrek (srekuj&i ^ekdJfrjpi 
U)0efiiq6rr ^ 6im p Qpfrek jpi&zk pj&. (^penek 67 ekuffieti psirua 

tmir (h p sink rsek QanS&atTLbp Qai—^ (^perrek erekQffS y 

(pj^rrcrrek (oTek^QiLjerr^. Q pgpub&Gti ^ojiuirq^peo ®l-63Z >t®. 

Op ^hkiQ^O 67 Jpl ^tU/T Jp/') 6T6kggXlLb ^0^LE^Q^/T£l>(2a)/r® Uvk 68) Ub 

eS(&j<!£!iij{r8iu c jp] * 6rekup] (S&iT) 6T jpi^j 6T ek^^ii. 6Tjpi Giekupek 
SU&IJlk Q& L- ? 6J IT (&TF) <5Tsk JplLD 6Tsfr(6^ (oTokjpJLh 61/ tfifk^Qsk p gp • 
^jojairrQ p fmQjjgp 6T6kug>n.h zmir <g5 ? tmsk(&rfj 6T6kjp} <sv 

29 < (5ir/r <sV) : * 


vrek^jg )]^ j (^p^hrpprr^ihk^ jy p apian jru9<s0) 

6Tj£u — 6Terr(6ff) 

(o&>rr(77j $c 2 J rr&7 (6TF) ^g>_ t Q/f<3Jj!r^j 

tsrekjp) &iriLt^uS ] Qij'£ < Gjik tup ru jm ppfrgguLi jy r$iu6T> @/n. 

Qp^ikjQk) ixcp<s9 <oT6kuj£J LoeoelJ <5T6kjp) 6iJtj_[EJ^pSoO Qfi/r&Sek) 
(Sjp'oirm 616V1UJ&} QJjkrcrrsk frrekjp) a/Lp/ib^pji) s^Qua 6reku t pi ^0 

.sy ( StLiuu®Lt . ^suviifTKop) Q&rrp&Gffitk) ^jant—fQek p ®-.u9ir rzek 

QaaSaamnp Q&lLl-gu^ r8vk p Qldili 5 p&tT&QJ) (Lpek&ifipQLn 
Quod 0 V <oti(Lpp pnu p ]&liR p e_s 33 T©. 

LtipffiP erek^pj^ Q&rr&o u it it uu m jv LpaSJd i£>m<ok\ 6rm jpi suLpik 
(&>Q&rr P'g#. jy pSssr QairaSek^ jj/&Q&rrck>S<k) pair Qpir kjpi fSsirp 
m &l&jTLL Qai— u pasfl 6T6k<n?8i) ^y^Gsi/ Loektskrl 6rekjpi ^l{flfijpJ6irpi 
(srekupj nek a fShusw^ih. 6 ul^.Qll[7^u 960 upiQ Grekjr)! 6v je/s 0 Q 
Q&irk'y ptBifleo c um<sS ’ <ST6ar j)i <su Lfi(k(3jpk) FpmrQ ^uiSi^puireo^u 

Q&frp&isrfleti ^)iusi)urriumLbfip QubajQiu(L£>pjp)& 
aetflck ffifflitf^krferrjLh) piremLn r&ekp ^u9iitQ&lLl~6ii(J)I jyih 

QutiuQiuqjsppd&atfr ^/f/iLj/s @rBi3j^ki (GVjih) Q&ir pawfieur (ipp<okl&0 
atr 6tf)TL_pid) 2 biy©jbr©/£ puSswr &&) mu ljulLl^ust t to-uQir^LD'JU- 

QiUQ-ppjjpid&Grr Q&fr psoiflok QpskfSU ppp ld ue06nmau9io j$iRp®i) 

«-633r®. jpjGiipmpu iBjBQpiTQi) dj ilQmjr u9 a) Qps/rd^Qsumk. 


29. qbfif irvup Shifiirweasfl jygg ipuifis. 75. 



INFLEXION IN DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 


By 

K. Ramakrishnayya, M.A., 

Head of the Telugu Department, University of Madras . 

This is an attempt to trace the development of inflexion in the 
major languages of the Dravidian group, particularly with refer- 
ence to Telugu. The origin and the significance of ‘Vibhakti’ in 
Sanskrit is explained and it is argued that this idea of Vibhakti 
cannot be applied in the case of the Dravidian group of languages, 
though for the sake of convenience it is generally adopted therein. 
The so-called case-signs are traced to independent words in the 
language, and the relation between the base and the post-positions 
is explained as one of attributive nature. The inflexional incre- 
ments, i.e. the ‘aupavibhaktikas’, are also independent words intro- 
duced only to make the possessive idea clear. This principle holds 
good even in the case of verbal inflexion, as the verbal form in 
these languages, is mostly composed of a verbal participle or adjec- 
tive qualifying a pronoun standing after it. Thus even the idea of 
* ting-vibhakti ’ has no application here. It therefore becomes clear 
that the sentence structure in the Dravidian Languages depends 
mostly on the idea of attributive relationship of words forming the 
sentence, and this is an indication that these languages have not yet 
passed the stage of agglutination. 




INFLEXION IN DRA VIDIAN LANGUAGES 

By 

K. Ramakrishnayya, M.A., 

Head of the Telugu Department 


■^To&oa. 



0^<^«3-S)5S8er»»6jSo S38$£>oS3«e-0 J-ST*, 

* tip ’cSSirfTV ,_ ^"Sr» sSx>0&> ~t}D%>§ r * ^35v3>3jggo2&;&« t tip ’ W^tv* Zlptt^zixy 

o^rx^j) «<o tfo ^»§k_ < o^nesk ’ t »s> 

4 * ‘S^’ wsoss ^r^.S5 <)Oy0^eOrf^4o^ S^r^sSs) ^SS^ 

rr°;o S^EJoSj^Ck^&X'Ty 1 ’. t-s-'jioSia, 

«ipgt$, drSjTotf , $s!r»e$ ’ ©So O^TKsSm ^o&sSTsaSr* 

S’tfcaoOTj ^c*SSu<S^B. t)S>$ 4i S3Sjf'^~^Ax)3S-£)N^5K;0 StT* 

eoiSTV', fcg'O^Ytoii Sje^radw, ^!S-» r’exSagc&iO 

1 ■sr*SgaE» ’ WsSb WT© O^T’KosStt* ;6fo?<S3<&>-C&;5^a. ■sr>Sg sJjjaWa 

<)0^*^g^^g'sJa^b 8'"$^ ^asjj»e> c3;&r»5S ’s£». V°35^» ujSoSijSmoo, 

ts'fe tt , S5 sS^S^sSm^cJSdo ;6so#1&> cSSSS aSSS^sS-t&^iSa. T*fl 

<20{j3t>56 ;5g if Sj^Su-E)^ <,0^r*^^Ts5 '3»S'zr»§'gJj»rf S>&5<5c35booSitf&S3^tfc.. 
’sr’^^S a»S'| r - -<)0J^»K ^T°s53baSb ^gjfJSSlS-tfK’o •J'SgJkfiS 
jSBs&’WSm {unit) tt* ^K'Sr»o6^t>S>s5-0^a» •<C>oi$r , &%ri$i5*pg'i6rt> & •sp>SgS» 

■££<&■* S3 sftjj sSr»^^)Si sSgsSsS -8 C? £"^3'C#sfc>wo ?<£>13 cS&ooSSsS-da^Sa* 
«S53cprf$0 TiO^j'^o^ao'SSr* ^a ^?sSjjSr*S3-3o|3 < S r< dSasSo SttS.dSS3» 
S&r»*esfr«^fr t ^!5-iia|a : iS ) , « <J$r»aY*eJ3»rf ±n^p)ik> s Sgjf^O &''£&*> 
V’JS.JSSr*waE»^ §’oTd?St', JS»^0-sr»^*£Sao^©Sb, sWrSgtfc&sS ioo«y i5ar*oS»;6;& 
O^&abaTT* 5$tf ^r$5;£»w jo«$«3y&5 s5g_^5S»^ S>cSSx>°aSo^S) sfi^aba «S«osSj${S>\^a. 
<Sg5ifir»s3jS^C, ^r*;$. esu^ bs'&rS S£g&t5 ^^Sr^sS^KriboS fyS£6$S 
rfg-^Ssk;* S^otfhsfBd&oo.S ctfxO£fc&. McJSr- ^s5^eSa» 
«S> *g£s3«»{SateS3 tfogsua;* C^&S»Tr> S^^<Sc5&aoJi^-c*^&. 5&*rfjg© ir-o§> 
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-T'sStfgS'tftw, ^TtfiOoSStf, t>oir*oB»r'oa, ecjST'Tfr°«fcig>u i&r»ua» 

TV'S), w&g'tfrosfci djT'oSMTr’rfbj ts&Q ^T'S.cfSx sS^aS'* otS>\SjoJSorfb. kS’sS^Jfo 
(intonation) sfcr»-OooS»<3;5 

-jOo^’S^rt5aM?So»0 ^^=^ 0*03 0<b|o-O3;i3, M ■^T’?fo 

TBg^r’fl^&troKg’ c&'t) ■OtfT"U-»»r'j r .g' »0-» 

cJkeoSSsS-Cfc^:*. &0S -b-jnt&$-sr>8 sjg Tjr'&Sj-sS 

(Radical or Isolative Language ) wa woc&jfi. 

Z^PSio — ^#g<55r»oe$ ^TSlax). 

^PsSl^KsJcnrib iSj’Ooi&b •r'ip ,> &J6^i3sS»« v< fPiO^ dx»{5S^t>3T3SS5r» '^rr* 
Z>$ 7JT*{fo^)2 tfa’iiosS^o 5jo^oa»8'T3- , Ro^S^53cr« s6835»^ 

tSKO. -4* 3bai«© rf^ooSo-0 s^SS^oBjS -jioctfxS^ Tp&tST'Z 

V&tw (Agglutinative languages) ws ^3Srj>&{6. £* Tpfo 

■£ 0 car*KsS»tr< rfaBcttn^ Jpf &:S»S=r»5Ss'oab. tfoaSr^SM 

vr*S ■jO'sJ’a'iCi^&r’SS'A) sSp'B^om esC ' ^6l5g6;&>“/V'‘ SOS 

iToCfoiod&o K'osX'^-cSb^Sb ; "^rr«, z^S" tv”^ ^CSfa^ Sjr»o^&^c8»S'| r . 

<j£>tf:5» ■6o$r , 6&x>-rr‘ «fr»5S^S r * oB^&Xcr'jS, fcs To^’SEn , i5S» s£r»j©:i» STf&;£» 

•3ir»j6^S^’ oiStf, J&r*u<5j -, iS;£>3t);jb ZJoSjo-cSdtJSj”^ dSx oSSsS-jfo^jSb. 

T6o^r»Ka»^ 7 o^a<) i<3^8 > oSjujSzr , o?5 SO c&6^(5;f.'irj&> t»o £> 

sSIjS^cJSx^ ^TKa» bsr* Zji ^^g-T*^JS»Sa Sj’-Oo-aotoSS'K' 

»7r» ^X'2r»o«3w&=4o ^^So-cSjA. & "S^rfesSco^ S43^T'S>e» ‘ 
<3fe-otf ^p&d’R (Inflexional Languages) cfc^o. & ^OgcBSssSsSb 

tp »8 as»S dfctfifcjosS;*,. S)a ab ^Ob^sfeoS, ^3 tfws» 

iSaoiS aut>a eB )Scr'^o-cS3Ta- , <3Sr , c»6^a33^lfB®»tJ3 i$r»-dS'ow<b&> 

Ol3|o-Oi<S^ e^ir* so (6«PgoSiS'^»e>3, 

•^TT* fi^gOgJSMOO sSj’^O'&i -rr*?), O&dSaSMrf “ *iijSx> ”t>3 T’^j. 

^stfg^TNSwOjSaJfo sjofiT* <3&xr t l$iij&Gr SSi>30w;S»;SS6 "SoBrf 1 jJ'*lS.i>tJ v ’* « fiff §_ 
■j£Ogc*6:S» w eTSw4fc> fca 843 SO c33£ryJ43#'0i\;SS rt "OBSS^Sato SwVfcto 

■^Sj. w^tt* fe^OgcsfiiSbs o^jsJfc^O a5s <i^?S 0|^ iK &o«a5»^ k_ *Sr^652r*s>sSMer r * 
w^«gj^n<aMt5^ »;& o&cs&sm JRoOrftf v^S.o-0 

T6& T}l)3Sjtf-{S3^4o ^ K^_j5x*4o. ■&» SJtMOMSM^S ^-b^Tr^otSloBii 

" *°*h-$ sSaa > v^iBg~, -!V$>r TSasKw^j w*P -cSO^pSo JoOs Sfl»> 

TfiSSOo-OtfjS), M ^60gd83!S>3ei6wJfoi5O ^{Jgd*a33wo7r«"^ ^ 
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^o<2^d$ba^tf&cSbg~ ^r*&c6o ^#gd6r»Q#$Jjg8>d$''&oatf 

T“$ ^&e> 

tf3^fc&8?T % ^§&o&w|3 t^So-O^xST*, fc 

“5"*e>a$bol3 tftfb $q$x>v 

tfuoxfcio ^tfo^sfcj (£e5gd$r*o<$ '^ % &'* % K^w^x5b^ 

qo<S'“* cJ5bcr»^S)cX5b^~ 1jT*;$s&r*S$ £^^£8TT*a5b^o;fc2S"oac& d£n&05 3S-S>y6#£ 

if t>0*$«$O & cS$» ^a. 

S|fc» Sr*o££r»75#3bD;3&5 *$$y£>i(3) StofiT* d&cr'tfJjSSSST Tf^S. 

t)^cS5bo |j&fga5^o$$jg&0£> sS^o&d&aoZSTr*, b'&$'&y£$o «&dir* 

^^g^K^boocr^^b^ ^r’&eXJj al^» Sr»o£ir'l§# osSlPS ^6gd£r*o 
Wj^MlD^r ^r*t)^6$o <jOd3b3^3S&r*£ef^ ^Sr»o-Oc)S»^jD. -&i 

^r^ssew'^aw ^r*«fo^sj S>G§;o } ^Ggcsfc-oif 
|©|JD 2o*D#^ i£^g|GdB5;0 tf j£«> Jn»Ccir , 'ZS^ 

<6^o^di»^?6, ^S5bs5ba< ^Sfgd£r»o?f S>0^^&3 ■cr , 8&d5bo^Sb^*oo^». &$| 

tfo^rfa&yjp ^sfgd&nosf ^sS.d&rt* tfotfj^lfsSaa &*& ■O^T^J^^gdwSar'ZS' 
5^ sfcrtb-cfc^a • ®ox>$& 4i ^-£>4 

wftSDow^^Sj <lD -u)t5-^y^b3^bo^ 7o0c£bc§^ 3&3^£&Gctfbo7§ cEbo^ 

<5gjT^ ”Sr*g'sWc5b. 

■^r^ ^r°g^»r3^ — estfg-^r&w. 

< D^J 0 ’, ‘Str* es^oSf ^nS'g^^rX'^bD, e&rP’Sl ^do&mS 
©&.a£>;&>;5 Xrr*. ^a ^^gc5$r»o^ 3jp5x 

o^Cwo^O-O c^s5e>&dS»£^a. ^dS-TT*^ 

^P*??r»g5'tfraifc (Linguistic analysis) e&3£&r*sS ^|oTS»tf&> 
cSfcnoSS ^.Sstvfc kd&^g^r&o&S ^owo^o-^sSStv*^ Wd&wlS&tfioo a, 

^gS'Co-ckk tfo^*^Skej$b rfgjtfeo^S ^T&csbotfft- 
c^iposS^n^g^^ S&r’iO ^0^0^35^ *S^^-Q, dir- 

■xpSgsfcjtjtf^lS ^3 ^TK^oer^^a ir&§&> ij>X&iXvSr*, ^A^rtfab t>"5o#o# 
cs^^’acr* ft^ao-Oj e dfcipctf *r*$fg;&)?Sb ~$ao-u) 3 CHJOtT* fc oor» 

e S> own. jporf^sS&DSb ^^o^c5b?^&£ 

u ^gjJ^olLaa-rfg eiS^ tfg^i $3© *r*gs / tf»o,» &-& 

a£)4>otf sntf£*jrfoeso ^rXjjktvfc *w;£uoa Otfff'fcua, ^S Sj-^a^O 
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gfs&ak "izr* •ar*lfg; 5 k 3 v tC owo$ft£» % 5 r*£ 

TTV$);$ $& <( •T'gS'tfw n tfgsfo ® 5 So« 0 ^ 

ecool? •&* -tntJ^bo^ s 6 ^'sp , g^? 5 » lf^e>o oJctfb# 
^ 55 , 0^3 C 3 DSSfTiS ' 6 X&OV& o^-uMb ■£« 

oar* Jcs^K^jOtt*^, "2r*$ t)^£*3Do^acslJD7r*^ $SJ^&o-cfc6oX*c$b. 

oSp&oer^ tt&oo rrft r*t> Bibo'S *8 •££> 
jfttfjozxjK ^‘^g£) 0 ^ 3 ?C^^o^c^ 5 bo 0 ^ 56 r6 £9 tScj&wS 

d&oo&>?$b, <) 0 <>^^bo 5 c^r*ft 5 ^ex)r 5 b?<r*SS, e 33 &r* 

-^•O^doSSo f^d&^T 0 -^? ^BS^sfto^So sr^Bt) 

“kt*^^ ^T^vO E&d&j&aer* $o 6§6 wr*t 5 ^^» ^o-s^o^o 

^So^io"^ ^B13 c3$r*§tfe*5e>o, !?-cr* £5d&r» d&spoSS 

S^Tfto-S • 5 T*^eT r 4 ')^ L S^^^ 


tt*JD t)i^ci^oofX5 nr°e;|J!feS3bo;5 £<J^&o^2o^^s5*^;5£)* ^$3 

c&> s»^sS£) ^T 5 ^ ^^^(DoS^o^iS, r 3^£3t5tf§o wi&ractfbojf&aoo 
~g^o JD©-&c5&o;^ d&7r*Ktf ^T°Sxw^b ^$^3$ (J<5n>o£> 5 c*5bo&0 c*5b$)oJS 

•sn'^'gJSwe;?^ ^-tt 0 *^ac- 0 , ^$1 "S^£) a 58 ^$ 

tfcatfo&sSwSo SKr^e^S, ^Tis? 

tt*$<>s v * <6oex> 5 'S#&o‘jx;3b c9ogex>7V* 

jjbfo exP’tfjib 

a&oS^c&D £xxo^ ^T°s 5 ^^ 0 C 5 b ^O -6 etftfbatfotfb S^T’X^ex) 

XO^o-uSb^^ tp>M o5tf£ #w&d; 6$6 - ft*<67r> 7r°^gi3bo^$o ^tfjjo»o£ij&7r*a3. 
•sr^Sg^)^ ^^cS5b^) 5 1p&3ba "g^es&o^SS 

*?r T 'ft£>£5x>j (Jc$5b zT?C<3bot>o &dgn$&~ ^>?5b 7T*$d&>) 

K>&r*&o& « ‘^(ST^ST » ^o&^So 

W&gptTtfS" tt*o^»j 6 S 5 &£-«£>j 53 » ^p-&? ^Asfcatsnr* W^r*^ 

fi^ejA «far^Oo«)?Szr*2^s6> ^rO ft^aioftfa 
^taboStf^^JS). (§<^r»o 3 ^ 5 Swo S 5 »gj r cJ 5 a>, *n>s 5 S^.£g' XX&sV&tei^c&fi 

SooS & *^S) 5^*5626 

(Homer) afc;$^s> «c5b$t> j^r®?5o^^5j!5r , ea& 

^93^g&«;So, TiaoWto -So^t)© (Barbarians) Tcr^adSb^D tfr*e) 7 r*S^ 
<x»^b *joo<)6^ 6T»8. ^TsS.e; ^^g§)0^?Sc;8)?5 d5cr«rf#g|'^ 

*&JWr*«ajD ^ij?*f6g«r*^2o3 TT'^K' O^B^o«3w<2, ed6r* 

'&o'i6rtx>oo& 8'0^osS»SS /n, -S)^S). 
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*gp 5 . 

7£r»8^5 ^ $&e;3$&>k>, ‘sr’gS'tfea 70o^zr w dt5b5Sw«5^^io 

tfioSoa^ko “BSc^DO-cSb^a. txn^tf^cStaS^ o*h> 

^j^^KT«SSs5bAb ^T s ^o^^io^37r , g' ) es 'S§s5$&»S') r- 

c&r&g S^JSboeVfc d'J&tf&wo t>M’7^5S’^> 10 s6 

126^ sSr^sStoir^ 

c< e9s5-*~&s5 •<^cRSc'SX)55o s5tv»S)o a?»c&o *E§l5^ S3e5 sfc*;&"£\?j)t 
d&o "s^s&cSo $0 £ s&sj^o I 

&o {&•'<&*£& o $0 m)^o $0 J&"&7JT>0 
SS^O «7T*d& <>S5o&0 T^g'SP^^S) ea^tf ” II 

-SPl&^SjD (J&SoOi&Sr 6 ^S)$ btfgsSo&JOKsSb, 2000 

a5^bD^^c55o3 5 1$T*&'gV$&>V Ty^80&:^0&:6jD3£» tSrfS^&^jbo <3*5^ 

wfidSbo^a. -g* Tfetf&> (jf«n*©S t 0 ^: 58 o& cT**tf^S irtf&^ev 6 ? 5 o. 

I **"*® 1 ^cJS»^l 

^tf&rr<*>D*7r>?5b 1e>o^a&&. ^7r«, s&bs&uSotfb •r^jo zS^Qo-cfc 

^gt5>DO$o^b §>$x§ &£>“& u %l£ 

tfipK ^ 02 ° 0 '^ w &r>\$sk>£ tfg^&jke&S £owO^;&> $$£»&$ 

&r*utfxnr> s£;x«^r%S.g 'S r^csSifo £S$o#0 sSg^dbo^^TP'^, 

a (» 7 P 8 J )^0 ^ 5 ^ ^§^<S° 1 

aaStf^s^l^ itfiSdSr- tt 

— ® Cjp V. v- 

l^c 3 £r»£tfra i£r>& eair’&S) tf^r^:S»wS 5 K>> ^ozoc#^”^ Hexj;g) 

•cfc^a. &<ojowg (energy) <g^£3$v6 ^g(^ r *^>) 

&tfj£sk>;to zTo^io^ rt)Wtf&^rrfjfc> a^tf fiS^cfoofifoto^TPS' tfj^ 

tfgi&^sSs&gKrfc (forrfc. of energy) ^iog03 r *^5^?5&5^ (form of matter) 
Kv •&“•$$•* -tftfg •foowo^s^gon 1 ^ ?5or*-u)Oft)wS^^>oac^a. t 9 ^ $&S$y* Kno'figX&ati 
'®5ex«5w<S;6 j£*r*t3& sS^TsSaw"^ c* 6 ;fc 26 &<K& 

tfs6<jfcr*Otftfofc!f -ST»?68tf 

iS^D^goS oxr» -r»e)^ iTft^K'SW tf j, ^rr-^wfiS^o tfOttOflrta 

{relation between matter and energy) 2> sxoTfjjtf ar"?g&«ri! &r»-8o*> 
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<>Owo2&5ba «33&r* 

cS5o^^cot)Ct6oc$D ^^-C^g|^^n*?S''a5oo o&r^&o er^sSMafotf aOSftsfo&tflS. u eT^^t 
” eft ^P^g'S^iSS^o ISfb^^c^TJ^^. etf*7P ffrtg' 
sfootf ST’^^zd TtooS c$6tf;5b:;& r^'&o£>K'e)ortb<$o eT^iftol?$^35e;tf^7r , ift 

O <f> 

(convention) ^-cr* ooWjjtf tfo^s&sSo^ s^^s^-sr* 

tf&to. Sst^ ‘convention* eft ^&> | 7r*£6. 


^Jp^SS^eQabaweT''* Xx»8^;6 ^2T*^&o&> 

tftf’vS&csSbrtb TT'So^^b 3$&&~£c&"K' Tn^>o 
&>x>i 55b^re^^r°st»^oi510 ft -sr*£&o-£) ^o^^&£&ftcS5bo £o-rfootf 

(XX. 14-2 ) ^^wScXSDs^a. 

*6^ ^exX-TT*) i5btftf a -^^7Y v ^^‘S~*'ft r:SS.c*5bi5bo?5b iSftft ^sSv^Jgj. “^i^b 
Tfoft tfe>o-&3 TT’ft - ^ ft sS^So-^^S^^qg). “^‘^fts'olb 8 n, ^rr°j6^b. n 

et> •^'^SD5 >rf 'S^TP» 5 73^ “So a ft"^fto e^ejO^^b, ftl?ftol3£)c5& s5-£)yi?5b ir*&r*v£x)'6~T$ 
“9®dKS^-^x5b^8. ^cx3‘^)-c5b7T^?5b, -g"*$;6fc£'o~lb n eft 

ftifoj &9g^ &33b{£^55) £< 

^•JCOO*€> is"*ft ^r^^ti^^eo-cSb^ •T'S'^ftcS&o, ^<»Bo-{5d^p^o'^) ;6;&<>5o 

^^#”<0 e 3 3ft2> 

^2)0-0 -^TT^fti 3ba^c«o;<ft e-s^tfeaabo^T^ 


*« tf ^ o O » 

B 

« B^^CT'Kc*&56| 4 ^«!5§ q© » 

eft ‘«T*8| r _&$e>o 

“We oonclude, that the relation between the sound symbol, 
and the thing symbolized is wholly arbitrary, and that there is no 
natural or necessary connection between them. 

Observe a child in the process of learning its mother tongue. 
It sees an object say a spoon, and hears a certain sound-complex* 
This happens repeatedly. Eventually this bound complex will 
evoke in it a certain mental image corresponding to the physical 
object. This is a conditional response. A french child would 
have a different conditioning. It is only as a long and compli- 
cated training that a child comes to understand the system of 
symbols that constitutes its native language, There is nothing 
natural or instinotive about it.” 


— Palmer. 
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e$ •Mrcprf &o\&tfx) IbotyTT* “ 8 ^ 
^ ( 1 : 6 : 81 - 2 ) Xv&. Sjojo 

^TsSak, ^*& 5 fcs&isr’io tfowo^sfo, trmgz StfgsftD ^o-°0^ 

^Dctfboi&^a. ^P&'SjoS ^&fotfi>ortbio 
^#g;*»^Cfc, -sr»^s 3 ^cs£>;*»13£>cS ^o^^^^)^^s$^^s3oa"gfi5b (no think- 
ing without language)e^b^g sp#;&> ©dstoTVKtoiSKMS wd&ex> TSetfTStftr% 
^0&c& ^SSr^ea&atf ^§oy 30 |&JO ^Ptfgd&JOctfbo (33o-tfs£otfc5$bo ^vToeT* 

s 5 o^°^ex ) 5 TS^oo&Kj^So SjS^ 

T&r*§o&>£>$c&x o3s5^20<S;6ft. Tod^^o e3^g^$^c*5boocS3 ow* 'sr»£Joj r .j& 
^ 7 V ^T*^? 5 b <§° e>o& ^g^ 8 o-&; 6 'sr*&>&H>SS c&^ioo 


w zr* 2 _ £ •Stt*-u> wsngS^ ef* if 
1$ *^^r* ^o^s5S^s5!§" sjs^po ST® .v-^o •r*g$S$3 I 
*6 ^^gS^L^tfsjog 

"Srf ^ 1 P ^r*/6&geP » || 


-& qo(&>&> ”£“3ojtf)<2 r8 s&cSaawS' sfc’rfo^cjr* ^ o yioS's6*r'^^oo 
7V JO, -&* fc ^P*sS. ^CJo*svt5 

$ 0 ^& 8 i?fc 73 "*$(&) ^*g^ 80 ^) zZr°\$&> s&; 6 §o H©d& 

ri^ytfc^a* ^sxer* ?gr*^T 5 ootf-ytt)^>j 6 

^&a3£»Ko&>. 'Sr'&d cT*g^6w^» ttd&ex>*c§&;6 &s£^>o tfotfSo txr°^^x>^Xo 
’sygjgr5&&zv&* *r>lx> •&* SOo^-svg^w^w^SJ £$cA 6 &?> J^sSoTS^jo ¥ip* 
'Swct 5 w<S^ ^»S' ^S)c$ 5 bovfc^&. 


« ^ $'• •SsncSjOTr^sjo' K^woa^fi^s^S” 

sS 6 ^r? 5 gc 55 v 

sf^i J)^g^l^ Sr»sSr"oc* 6 o 
tfj® g^«r ao^sp-cvS" I 

^tfjg^rrgsfcojpo lltf i^n^o *sr»gVtf»o tfrio 

SSvAftfg s£p"& 5 J 5 <>l 

J§ =or* sSsST^xr^*# ^c 3 &r»<r* ^ •V'iOtPi 
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?JFi £ptS|&7r* <)l5j ricifco ^t ” M 

&J 0 &t 3 « T'€ ) ^^ , rfo^'€ 3 '^ ttS 5 i 5 oOg 3 ^xO(S^ £r»tSD 

yfcjtf:5*sSM^o;6 ^o*£pg,o-c5o£o3^>'7r*S' ^d£&o& 

ar*<5o-0 2>r»tf^ ^gj^?fc?& qo^sr-gStfratk ^otitTb 

&•&$ ^gS'tfea c5r*(^^»e;sSb tf-£o*£ ISatf^i^P&o&'tfb 
tfarnr^ cxsb^so^^)^ joBtf^gS'tfes 

akojo^d&o ^j^w<S^o. e*^ r^ ^$^&c&boo&&. 

Alb'ti&inAte s£o^$ ^o&a&o&cibbo, ^is? 

$0£3s£*5j;6 £T*lS$3bo^ rOO^o)^^ ‘^C^r-^tWOO 

TC-jp* ^ t»e$ 

&r'vtix>X S~S" <>oB©;&0(2 ^eSa&wS' <joB©§ ^Cfc^-c5bo<&> exJxT^^ea 

*^£5;&>?fc23£3 9^9^ 1 sn*8p vfc-c&oSsiv 0 , 35^|>j&f3 e3c3&p*r*2pe> 

dfcotfO b&ovo StfcoaoojMcS “ ^©T^guSb » (tfo#axex> tf-£>o£ 

20(5^. (ir^w^ao^g *3oo$ “ §£? 

‘^r»gc«Sbi5o ,, ?5b 'ih&SaP>5*£otf$ 4< ^Bi© Sc55cr*^89g^^^ 7 £ "S^oSS^S £< §^°^gcX5S 
;&>”?$bwg l$Dc*5w-c£>;^&* ^g^g^g^*> s5^ * <>^* s^llF* woo 

•&r*s£>*£oTF3*. ^^gj£* 9 v gd5Sb8 >’ esS^oCk. §&gcT^ ^&iRr»S5cr*;£5&#gol! 

^$^rT^ C **’ 1 §^5 2^ — a ^cs&-?cn^5 ogoo &£)§ ^g*^J§ 

■S^-sp&p. (letters), <>£&& (accent), 5$r»(B (quantity) 

taoo (organs of pronunciation) ^s5o^> > 

(delivery) &=cr^tfea &©, tfo<P?6;5& (euphonic laws) ^tf^osfexxjog' 

wo&*$oft^oo, 1 b ^^ex>; oxr* $^^gc«o £&3 ^aSy-cfcagt©. 

ctoa?*l5j^ (XIII-5T) sWtf ;&>?&, ^o<5^r*gAS$&<fe?5b 

23^5 *jC)^t5j) *£>jjtf 5 & S SS^3Tr°fr7^oli©K TPo&S&OOO ^"S^OS&>i6§6 Mcs&oolS&^kg 
^p©V*2pgOTr 6 ^3"i S)2f $ooa ^^loos^g^^ oftKiJpSS 

omo; 6 w< 5 £&. c 5 ^•dr*j r .xT , ^gex> w TPoSp^g^’S S^pST* * «*$ ^P&? 

atoctfb S$$ug ^T’sS.er rl ^o‘Ib^) |fc>ot§ RtPjjwy*& 

«r« ^’^•pgS'tfea jlcJ^r^er-^M 20C*Sto^S6^fcoo?5b qoB§5 
&0^&>*?S 5° t»$fc ^T&er**) csSbaposS ^nSgsforSb MPglfbo-ck 
33c&» ^DcCb^-cSb^^b^a* 


£*#$! *>r»tf<jj ^> 30 <S? 5 ^c 35 od s 5 b^ 6 §o "S 0 c 55 xx 5 b^e) 
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qo#$oS><$6q)oS£ oooOeS <«>& ^^^e»?C^-cS^?Sb^ 

s$gs5£«8o£20&> ^P&o tfo w o$sSas;fcT3!)&r*& 

sko^^-cfc Stpr^stootfo &c$&jpoS •sr»^gOi£r9^o'^ s£*5;k> ^ogpg^TV 9 Ks5o$o*> 
b^P;S»e5 v ' fl lv^;& ^spoSS^^gjdo^b^ "S^oo 35gs$«5“*803$w<& 

d&ooTSSr 1 s£>;5§o ^CcS&S&’Crr’ 5 , s$g ■sr , §g^^> s£;5;k> ^Pitf&kwow&ao 

^^P&fcf7P "B^O xSS^K't)^. eSO ^OQrfff*, 7T* TSr*tfgt>&» 
*5booo 5 fS^o^SoTT'Se^Dex) *sr* 0^s5ottcs&ex) c§8tf 

&xv&* &*PgS'tfras5bot>o&0 { v&&&zv& w|3c& c?$r* 

c5fvr- « d^sSwotfo ^Pis^e^lS S^eo K* ^ *»>|^ wrfo ^ *^®^y 

s5t)S)d6bo^a # ^T’sS.oJfc 56^>302jaboe>07r» 

-sr°g$^ pv g $f 3oo<J ^ w^t v» SAcTl "Srr'ioO^f*^ ■sr»^g<)g^*> 

e&Fas&tf^ o)§o^_s5 ^r»^o!pg ‘Stf^wdfcsfc^a. 

^«T , jjK'ioa3^7r*j er^&'s&otf w*«^t)^»^j r .d5bo 

£&>cx> c ^ X}0 ^ D ^^ a ‘^^ C3c3ir» ToOS'^^wej^b za!W5t$;£o^J& cx»$£jSo&> 

iS'^oStf-Cfo &&>£> o&r»S* ^^s^K“^cJ5»oJk»^?5b&). &>£$§ <jg^Ps5|)^s5botX)-7V» 
TJTs5;fo)t>o s^^aS'S) fi^-C&rfc. -bar* 

TW«<>3£) ^T°^c55bD ■s^gg<jo^io-?r'S©cS5bo Ar*$$§ ^^^P^abo^^-CSo"^ 

*7^0 tfctfSo tf*$3SStfb. tfjrf, ^§c*6 (30gd&;&>oo Ifcoifortb ^Tis?^s5o(K 


* It is different conception of the sentence and the form it 
takes which characterise the whole language. However much 
alike may have been the circumstances by which the first 
communities of man are surrounded, they yet viewed the world 
without tbem and their own relation to it with different eyes. 
The idea they formed of the sentence and its parts was not the 
same everywhere. When with growth of consciousness came 
also the formal expression in utterance of the relations of the 
several parts of th<? sentence, it is inevitable that this expression 
should clothe itself in essentially various forms. When we 
remember that the sentence and not the isolated word> is the 
starting point pf philology, when we make it what the logician 
Would term 4 fundamental -divisions ’ of our classification of 
BpeeoW-there is no longer any difficulty in distinguishing the 
. families of speech and assigning to each its character and place*. 

(Sayce. The Soience of Language Vol. I. P, 3.) 
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sSg^;5-*&o£$;<t)2SO s5o^s5bo &vo &>»&>• 
j£; 6 ^P&cSko ^3^«r»OcJ5bo £^&t)<§x£» 

wdB&ewlSQ^^^o ^P>8 ^s$*^&£6ooo&® §e&>ex> -5T»8 ^5$*c*£>o&3?6 oT>Sg 
TOo^o T?n6^e;d3boi5b^) (^>®$®c-& ? •r»$<0 ^^^^sSbo^S^oao-efo?^. 
t$c^^;lt>c«So&5) ^^g-£osj£&> *r> 0c5^^P&.e;;& &k>Doai&3C?fc , 7P 

■^U^tf-ifcAo ^P*? **#$“*£«» ^j^-sr^eS. £« 

iP^g<» 0 ?kk> TpfiOS), fc>?> w*g*to*& ^^'^P?Cs5^ex)j ©PSlTCe) 

'jOowo^s&Dtfb ^kr»*Oo-c5c>^ -srgS'tfrask).* -&* ^sgiOo^ioTT 71 S&JoePVt) lj5& 

;&>?&wg35o ^PsS.t>& tftf?C«fooo< 

<6cr*-u)oi52o<S^^» «5^^bo^ ^$gcxJ&£^K^7P0 

ST-ggSfctf d^-JT ^JO cC 7^&>&r°£ ^ ». *^oSSs5B zp&> 
&*-«;£ ^&J5boo^Xx»<3;68. S|o£fc ^^7JP^<>ocST»^s5«'d ^K^iS^w ^t*-S)o^S20^d^j* 
VPSgO&tf o525iS»o , jOowo2(5«Sb> £9;67P e3'po$\-7r , £) ^£;fo?kw£3c&> (XSr°Oo5nj£:>;fc. 
Ana ^ocj^bo^ ip*&>tfn s5 3tf^P&cx5S$ (agglutinative language) 
tf#r*£ste j*$g<3Sr»o# (Inflexional Language). 

lS&i5»t)£6 ^>5^0 ^$gcsfcn^^s^fcU£S> '^“®£g;5x>;5o£>® cocr* 

vbowo^^, a ^e$gd&&oo &r*vtfxn p 35gjf55b/<>'CSc)O^Drfb. 

-SPSgjjjStfQ&O £&S&>t)&5*0 <)O20O^^M^3 Soo^) S> ^sS$gd& 

££ol>"^ SfftGooCSbflS. 

* The mutual relations of the elements of a sentence as well as 
of fully formed sentences constitute grammar in its widest sense ; 
they constitute the morphology of language. We have to dis- 
cover the different mental points of view from which the 
^structure of the sentence was regarded by the different races of 
mankind, to investigate and compare the various contrivances 
and processes through which these points of view eventually, 
found their fullest expression, to classify the modes of denoting 
the relations of grammar, at the disposal of language — to analyse 

the conceptions of grammar to ascertain the true ^origin and 
meaning of the so called rules of syntax and keep record of the 
changes that take place in the arrangement of words/* 
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8 — ^8c35cn»0^ § . 

(jSc8bol>|> S^JO^ 

d3boo&>k>xS, tt*S 3 o£>^&5ex> ^§<3&r* E>^S6 ootf£> UodSo C)^^e>oX;&^£» ^TT^e* 

^&cr* Trs&°&>l>} (j3#gd&^e;§o ’ejSKSboo, JSoo^j ^tfrsr*S)S 

*©^*e;$c*$bo , £r*A r zr>g& IScSSr'S'^e^oijo Kb^Ogoex* 

c< ”• 

eo^SbodKo^ * **bo‘ : i^^-Kr o ^der^^oa^S). rt Xb &£jotfo sS&o >\ 

^$3 (Jc^r» ^^gdSb^TP^, 7T*s5b£)?:£j^ ^$gcS5b^»7r»K) »0#s5bod'SK> 

tfgJ&i ^y»gg^x>eJ v * l§CS3&>!f c&sS-s-^&a'eSd TT*^, 13 cSSyg'tf rsooo a &£ZSo $ 
0&&’ 9 ef>S) x5&£5bo -£“*£> -cr^joi ^ ;= &r*ftos5?<r»SJtfb && 

j6gJ^2b3^S> 3*$o**n& £9:6 7V* ^ sS.er^S (X>0 •r*Sg3bo tfo^er*g 2 r € ££''|b 

d5oaod>;& K^S'c^r, e5 2S^§otfbsr°^g5&> TF>gg QO'& k&^'Q s£o& 0 (£d 

e$s5cs5b&&>, Wj6“7T» ^50*3^^x> 5 ^^p*, "$" 0 X';&> ) c&£c&££x>v§ rt ^Sf* 

£>$s&}-rr°j ‘?oo^p^ 0 ^25 y< 5)§^^5 7bowo§o-0c& c^o^36oc*5bo;& '7r»^^?5 ir» 5 ^ 7 ^ 
c55booSs5e)c55bo^> # Tr^tf, 

•r^gi&o^ «>sj&;& 3 ^c^r»7r v ^j5bo-sr'55'^) "S c5^»^^c9ooo 

nS^&eT^o ST^d^&o. 13 13sb^ £&>;&, tfoSWF 

^gdcb #g£r^v&nX»& $&£&» &Qr'oti tfS&Sb-W^ Ojotf^b 

25^#3SXod>. 

u s#JM a^rxssbjo, *$a *o^g^W*6* S9*p°# ■snftg^rfocs> 
TBcJintftfcwe;^ ^$TT>irtlSg&>§r*B& SD^otfuatf aFXsSjO, 

^Sr^0^c^-JT^^X> Ktt>. -&« S^zSo-ifcioer* TvT* ^ y*Sg^;6 
*sr*s5b^> ^Idt6 es&^lDtr* ^idSb^ 2.c3Sr*^eaooo *r*£6* 

Tr*q§j6"4 <1010^ ^c^^EraooD •P’S'g^So ^c^X>&^o;51§ 

tfo£© 0 $ tS3x>vc&n£y„ %Q 3&r^cs {£>5** “rbowo^o-OcSo - 

cS3bood>^JD^5bo &oo-£8. e$ib a (lc^^o»tfij<> 
T'tftftfgo ” e^l)^ TTP^b £>'£&5e>0 ^IcSoe^ £;6£O»0^i6£7r°^)tf *r>K)§ -s-*tf5'<&> 
o& ^^g-snaS. v*{& *£^ 0.03 e3C)5 sScp^^d 

j6?^a»o*CS3^a 

P^ggsSbtf (Jc^Scrt* ^^g$5bo. 

•^« |Jd^r* ^gjf^a^b-vSb^a^ 
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t( -sr*3go Sr» Tr>5& 
tSW^o»tfo » 

-£t% £Tn7T^o ( &tf w 3'o i 
o 

o <>rtbF9o •r°Sg^> : '-c5glS n 

(^T»^g?SSc* 6 o) 

u a-sn j6 3crt>s ” WrSbfod&)-7ptf a es^ng^o 

-io-s^tfS’ £*Z$£o n '5^^"Er % cSooo 

D“^s^w^xxdo) ^Scssb &$ j^ro^T’^g^ ^{joaSaStfa. 

2 o^ oT°-s^g^^ tfoJ$r*j$1&3 d^°^e>35oo3cT& Tr*sk><&> ? 7T°^&>&> ? 

igit), ^)5) ^J07r>{0 TT*^^^ 8 o£«<!ltfo# -^&£>c$5bo 9 s$x&rj 

f$Ko&;5 ^c5$r»^b^o?<^ :) ^7r 0 ^ Ke>oK&$d5bo sS^k*. u e3-s“»0<& w 

d£<0 a e-^o^7 33x*K g ^T* "6^9^ &> g » <^jO 

ITSytivt- «-5p Olftctt&jSTC* •sntfg s &>rf &ST 3*^56 fts£<3 

&x3' sS^^co ^csSxsT^&d ^^sJr^oxtfuT* e$3jjcs6 s &>;6&> ar*^ 

^fto-CfoST 6 e$g £9 o$&s5b-^fo jj 6 ^cr*fto£aclc^o&Dk>c&> e3*S"'0$\. 

l^cJ^bo^ *$(*• ^ sSS' 

TP^&>, ig)£>, *9^0$ $e> oX"3tfb. TT**k> 2 $o 

TTfyrib, $0 tf&yfc. ejo (§c5^r»^sS.oK'^» tfO^og-* ea sr»gg-|o 

T0o^^tftf25^#&"lto6a. *^&>^)?5b ^c^n^^OTP 

llctfxio&S ©^®tf3cx) |j£#gcs5b^e>0Tr* 

3-^60 c ©JT * e&tfa dj 6 ■sr'gStfea ^o^st* 

^Pe^g 5 ^ •Nr*^ 0 ^ 0 ^’^ oT^g^^es <>o' , i$s53rtb 

^S^-S "Soa^a. &, #s, &Q *$& (jS^gcSS^uSo © 3 ^ 

-7T>?5e9"&&3j q£> 7T°55b a^&otfolb "ftioo «jO SKT* 80 S$sSo 8 > 

<36co^a. 

0, #s, e$jgj ft, #s, 9 5 s^j s5«, s£« ; 

"Tplfc^t/Jb 0 o?C, sS-rtrf 'Se>o^)io$ 57 r* 'il^wtfa 

'$n&$. &$$ ag ilcsfc-a^ ^tt», 

^r»*aOxSo <)^'^na5o &z5r°^J$x> "^e>0iC5b^a« 25o^j5g 

~^&js& ftg'sS-vfc, ajsS-^rf a^o35^^ofSb «3ir»afo sS^^oo^b^, 


j$jjo w e5-r*o«SJ*. 


« ^*i6g Xvrotiteg&iSt 
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IS 


tfjOo-cfc S^ao^a 

* ,t>? ^ *^ )0 § L ‘^ 5 •&« jj£e$gcSSb^k> er'^ t> ^er r€ 

sScn»a5^t)So e5^?5/te^o<&£oc5&o tfotfc. fcj^&gcsSb^ 

•er*c^^^;5^oo •sy^S'^'e? d&rto&T^ N>?5jj7r*3£> 

63^fta^cs6ID a£>tf^ tfo§o£s$~&^y5b. -sr *<0 oxr» p^leT'' 1 *) C$^$^eS\ 5 ;& 

^cSSj-’oS&^O &>a$“7 r»tf20&) 

*s^er»a ^^o-c5b£3y&> jlc yb'$&&*v& r * 

fc^^gctfc^ $£> is$v 

|KSp»o^w < 2 > (l(^r» jjS&gd&^o^w&Dk) &£o&o-E>;Sa. £* ^d>gd&^cx> "fsSe; 

^)33^s$-{&5 S^g^Y^lS tt 0 $ "S' , er , alj5&°SbD?bb ?5cr»-Do-cSD^2bScp>S5 *^ 6 ^* *^^6 

^r*-Do-c5b^o^ ^3gd&^t>o e3;<s£r>&?x> gOqg. $£> 

^o3^> &£>c$5oo 7T^ ^^^SGe^cfc ^£sft>y&. 3$oo £6§0 o£ 7T> kj§3Sr’£)$)&$ 
e;?5b^£) ^5££>2f&5 oS$"0 *?b 0 ^r B K sr^g^jfco<3 ^^o^s5c^s5^e;^b 

^8c5$r^tf sfc^&o 

r&n»-£>0x5b $tf£7r>&& rv £ c83$ 5 ^ 0^5360 ^€)jj 

^(jb&gcSS '5x>r'^ 03^ ^p»'Oo-x5bj6'|j |Jc55t- 

£$&e*r*iD ^gctf^ 

^•^ox^b^^a. 

#e (£tfgc^^e>;6w&>3a ^^•0stg L ^)^7r»qg)^ 

&>&;& ^gjf^ 37 ^ £>$<0 ^^gc«bo5cp^^ex>K' 

7P»^j |gc^5>#& 0 $^$ dSns^gStf^a ^Ss^&afia. &>a$!0t)-&3 

tf*<§-sra£> ^tr->a-u)^> L ^oe;5 y ^ ?<r*fe ^eSoqg) ^‘i^raJoc^o’SJaa. 

^1\S9 5r 6 oabr»'SS^P 3 ^S.t) £^cS5b&3tf 2oa§®0*£);b*r% l3c J^xSair^^b, ^cJ&a 
•CJbTT^^jj ^c^-vbb^^^ 0 , 0J& &, $> <&> Wfc^S •r 0 ^ 

«f>?5b <>£)jg’ST‘*»53^t> ^jTW&^cCfcjjbk) s5gjT'^o7r > ^j^ 5 C^Soo^*'* (Jc5$r» 

&%&$*><& •?*$$ l?tfy5o&;6 cSSns5^gg'e5^ l3&^sfo5 bySb* 

^r*^^gS5ba. ^IcSfc *9&-cr*)er* £ <jtfg7r*S&;&>;6& tr|&.W*|>3 $e>o-{jb-C$b^a. 

^TT^eg ^^cr^Kr*# $&&. ^^gcsSb^o^b c 0 1 &t, -SooXfortbriD 

tfOtto^o-a^c&^SSb ?$£ OoS^D ^S^owc^o^fotS 
|^Sn>OSiWa^^'^£5b. T 5 T*^^ ^P-S),4 "^ 0 ^ 

WtK)^ fc^^iaa tf^OaSS' ^§c5&n SD^5’^e>oTr»"^ ^S^TT^fta. so^?5b u ^o'ST’g^nrf 
S5cr*^ t> ?foTr , ^^o & © 2 ijs §^ 0^80 ^^^553^ 

$1$ *&{$c S5o«5c»o> ^or^&D^ &>$ 
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St Oj 2o, s&* TbotfeVfctfa *kr*-OcKfc (8<3£r*Br*& 

bt> 

/fcj^o-ck^ OSH’tfbo 3&d&;fc:errf;6a 

a5r» S^BO-rf) £tfgsk>?fc (function) wgc&>tf?fc *$2) •iG^*sr B a6 

c^o^^'3cr*ct5S2) c55bo-*Jr»6-i5bio^3^b &HJ0 o5^0^t) 
*r»5$e> o dc^&S&fc 7ar»s5o 25^& ^ a&d&^eJ^g 

^55“5T*^'iotO(d5bD tfootfbk "3ck>. 

St 7r*j&E>^&3e;&> £r*A$'& o’iS&z* *x> 5 *s>?fc sW;6 

gctSb^wg^ ;&for*o&o6rtb c &>S" ’ -jC^Sr* 

^$gcJ3b*k :) &' r * tio&s&fo fco£»dos5£f*& ^ ^j£#gc$£^bD£>&6 c *$ofT * e$$ |t)€T*g^^ 

*sr*ajoSD^^ex> 325. St tfg^woo *Gowo^^>^^5). St 

ftk)^®Bo^fi^^i3cS5bo 33r»So s5^i5boe;?5b ?5r»xDOx 5b £)<&) 2)ffifil3f6g)» *)£)§ ^$£f>s£r* 
8g&<3Sr*a ‘ioo^r-g-sn^ £25. c36bn* 

oea* *r»£38|0 2 p>o£j-* o^&3er rf ^?5b*jo8o^3w^o-c5b^S. £ 9000 1? oocr» ^5$ 

s5r»a *jGo*<^^» «r»3g i & rfo#© 

Ke> ij ono# faifovo To^a£<3x>ex>7r> ^^o£a<2c^o<&><$o fcso&So’&sSb 
■s rsfoSryfc* §^2^ qo<^<35bj^tf&c*6&“ ir^vQ^ &^£6 ortb^lS 2>2> 

^06,^^£n^;62)c*5bo tfe>o£a$o&<35bo;^&. 

S?jf&oo *53-°$ d&#s&otx>. 

St E>^£6‘S&) »£> 25^^“o5os£>^Tr'> fc^T’&oifc 

s5g£tf*8o ^5 tpoS e$o&£) iS^tfoiyfc ■2T*ggs5c>o&5> 

dfib^csSb^^bao tSo^o^ ?5bo>So£kx> ?~°a<>£>tf$ #oo2$&Ac^o£fo ( k>55o* 

CO 

■*rSgsfc>;6 (§c3Sn*>£$;5bD£& (IP^T^g ajS$jj»<5 d&aa^&g^TT 9 (K?p>o£»& 
sr'Sg^eT**) ^§^3 tf&sSwu^cSfco ts-JOS 2)"^3^w>Smcx), &$Tf 
tftfgOMO-SbtflS c^o#tfoc*£»?Sb* •&« “r^wS&tfSW*# 

25^^00 w Woo ^<3^^gc8btfbaS'e)25 cg»:6£)« t*£> cSoifo 

^owoTJ^^ffc *3e>o^a7r»qS)r5 -7r'5&&»§ ri ?63jjja»o-c5 btf&rtbik)^, 

;&•(&&> (gd5T'^oM^£^'^£5b eft T*tf^^sr*£5b* d£r»T5 

g^oo. t*$ ir'&?r*-& , £'6% s & : >S r * ^eSs&aS' 7r*5So«r»-d8' *$&*&> •jGowo'tJT*^^ 3 ^ 
<>^tfga»o-dbtfS) ^aotmStflb, *r*^S»3 -^550 «y»-c5V tS^^»oa ^8d6r*o3^ 
^co»o-c5b 6dbe» e3^^5^(yo7^^bo<S^ta> *r*&$ ^rt>oi> 

to&^&. »ojSs TJwSiSs #’ v e^jj> ! *» e^TT* ^8dS>jS> ^JS oo^RS "^rr* ^8<3jr* 


JS»oe5^ OoSSj s&VjS^w;* '8oac*5booJfcifc>^ sS-^^ 
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tfj^c*5bo ^ScsSS^S 7r*tf&> S?po^^^ox)0-O^a ■jGoaS'e)^^). tt 8 ^^ 

■^Oo-Cfttfg^ u £90 ,5 ~3oo&eV6 ag&c5^r* (K?n>0^ •sr'gg£5ba£ 

(i)^r»J\o^zo(J^-c5bo^?5b. c &$§ &r*-C)ox5o 

^&<5$r» ^ p 3gctfb^ej5 r< Xj-°< 3 c&»o&;&. fcig'zs^iO&oS D^s£.s&> 
t5^^>0<S SaortoST* ea s^rr*£*6o« Sotf/fctfb. *$& (£&gd6^e;;& 

(KSfO-CSb^). ^c«S^^tfs5ortb;6fi> eScSy^tfb &rOo-£fc 

l0^ar»3$'§^ sStA^sSo. £3§£o-»3-S r * $oS' ^&r*3cfc 

tvO, ~2oa^o tfspojS •sr»g'g^w £^fto£w<§3^>) d ^Sp*o^ w ^c55»o^o 

&tS TP^fX) •&£> 

— O — 0 OJ t|> 

"zt*S) ci6oKoS«rv J g5SM^g, :: 3T', ^ et» ^©tfKa^j^cB&S), ^»S'rr , !0a g^o-i&r* 
ja35r* "BdSr’S'tfraouo •¥jS* t S> 43 cJ5bo*»^S3o3e. 

o— CO 

Sji5^^»e>o jjc5^5gd&tf» ?<e)D C5&S>$&’e»?<’ s£p>|$’A; {X’fr'Otf *><&£& 

^#gc*£^oo tfgi&o^; ^^^dSboi^S). 
^^r°K^cj^ w£3 ^HigS* £?Oex) j$y»|$*k>oo?5b lf0^OoSa&;6SX -&t 
^^gcJSb^w?6w<^or 8 ^§ -6£&0\&&rt> jOSSySfc l?0c*k>6o*$£b lb 

c35r»6o a££k>e)rtb "^sS^iStps omo^ h$ 

rib^SST'Rocjb^tf 6&^?saT*ab. -sr-^^TP 

*9^3dt5ot5°& D w?& tfg*£°e;;& ^7jr*£tfg^<656l§8>^ ^6^5^?&%5boSK)k> 

ef>g§&c&> 'fbod&ojf£& 

(jt # S2J^T‘s5vo^w^ fe&Jkw'SStf ^^ejeT^ i^sfr^g^Tr 8 ^“^a^e;?5b 
&r*-£)o-c5b£o§o tfg^lS ^^w^%5bo^D^b, 

w-gtfg ^&«er r W3"* £>$& *!$*>*& tivc-Ot 

$uq* 3 tfs^tf^lSSSjO T^T3g<5" s$ocl&>&> ^6b^c^^^£So.# dt5bj6TP 

v On proceeding to analyse the case-formation of the Dra vi- 
dian languages, we shall follow the order in which they have 
been arranged by Dravidian grammarians, which is the same as 
that of the Sanskrit. The imitation of Sanskrit in this particular 
was certainly an error; for whilst in Sanskrit there are eight 
cases only, the number of cases in Tamil, Telugu, etc., is almost 
indefinite. Every post position annexed to a noun constitutes, 
properly speaking, a new case; and therefore the number of such 
oases depends upon the requirements of the speaker* and the 
different shades of meaning he wishes to express, 

(Comp. Grammar, P. 254—55.) 
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Xorty-yfres ^joaoa 

ofcd&DO^ r* Utxyfc, 'Soo&tVfc d&tfos |T*g^ 

&5f 'TT^S^'ST*^ S?g*&5 

?5a^»£ o^dkddWbA. "s^rf -jGo^g * 

3"2o cJ5boO>iD“^7r»^ $c&$1fc:j5boo<&>£r&io ^ s5"^*tf ^ iSsSo, 

•— cf eo o— 

^c3cn>J\O^S6 ^~” cS 5b£) “o^/^^^c55boOd^^b. 

0&r*<fo j&fo). 


ef>ox>1? o^r* -ztfY’ix ^c5^n^^£raoex} *^&$;&o<3c£bo £0£^^S$^H , -£c* 

£o<3&>13 ^^0^^<3$^;&^s5*e5 j^dfcoorfodoTW, fe^P^xe;§o *sn»g^e3^» tf-So 
ijo^^y^S •^gS'tfea nT'o^^to^S' oSftp&o ^^ooCJoo^Tr 6 ^, oar* 
<)^£c$\?3^e;?& w8$£)o-u) eS&jtfyfcra&tye tf-u)o-ft;6-sr*& "S^'^CSb. wsSjtfa 


■s^^>* &^56 1 jrg'tfgs6»g^i<tfS) t'^cT tfofi&afo 

rf^ooCo-O^lb, 7r>t6?5b *o*^**^ rf«‘ ar °^ ^ *>^<n5 cJft^o’oOo^) 
S^*? •<>0^ ^dSo^oiSb ^ 

fi^&^o-oa. 


M^g^T“S)^ •ST’IO 

S)S”& S^Sjo Tio^r'gCi^c&JSB^'^Tr'S' &0 cxctStf o&a^w »S.cBb^»3?<r , !« 
*o*^«rw'gt<g ^r^wSo* U&rtS, &&>$&> TSootftvfc S&ea ^V°^vSSA 
0*$& ^«r*gfCSS“S'e;£5i). «<3Sr- ■rp , s 6 jr»-ag' tfg* s * > «' , 5> th^8& 

•Os^^wo ^Sxr»6 ^r^- ue r* tPS ^"^gtftfsb sSrOoSSKo ^o^^M^eMTV - ^ 
Krfwifc-cfo^S. r*^ sSr>jgsk> $sj s5arHr"^^rfb ^ood^oM (j3$gdicr;5<if6 
tf-oaS^S -sr*s So-cSotf cs£n§£Sx.o-©;St5 r * w»lD 

aar»«^s5JSM«& cx6E> <£<So^ d*»8gj ^tfSkoj) •i$r»;g)k> 

d *-^.^gSs»- S r.^tfj. ■& iCfcuow^SS "2 08^ ^T’^e;«r* w^tt* TT-^ 

■sr’K^S'^, TioJ?S3 r’S^ S^SouSo ^l?g3' jSjtfgcBS^'^ "6$. 

qojs > a5zr , sJ'tf£aSMTr> < &>K ’ js$a5y° } a^i^j &-s^«85 

»?§, ^g<s&s»e» -$$. &>8^'''& e r«-*- ff -.«3, r^cBSsJsxs-’Jtfg 

^gsS»u2 ‘Siw^)fc§3 jjSlJgg' (S5^gcK3^u*Tr»a sSJS^esfo'n’S 

TmStfg^^o c8boos£tfb. nSr^ak — e ^to^Ss^cootfa J *r*a$o ’^to§ r# ^ 

^8)7r»ak>. e$ -KP(tfooao^^, -cSr^Tv* 7P*d^r»S>^^|g^^?^ 

^’•OO'C^ s$p^^»oo -^•t)(8's5o^?5b ■^8f\ •&'$$ ?6^-gbo-cSbdo6o S^JOj^ tfg^cx> 
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s5beS§^oe$ ST& §^o^s£r>iJo^S r *o& 

&£fo3 O^^s5o^-C5bo^<^o &6o&o-£?6&$ llSc&3$^yc5b;6^a. 


tfotf^lTrrgtSg ^sS^er^R) £>$_§, ^&g35b^ex> BjjsStfe 

^e^c*5bo^$. ^r°S)S5 ^"sS^er* ^oo^Cb. 

&£§ a-tSs'sp # 5 ** 3 l 3 *b- *t 5 o&o &jS'} r ."^b ‘eSsr’ tfw^bOj 

^tf < a»2fes&. StBiSfc'sS-lfosktf ^r»©SSaS'2&a*^S) ) 

7T»^P } 0^oSa^ 2 20^035^4 

*£« ^gc*fisja 02 S)- 7 T »?5 ^g^oC^TP.'O ^J^g^x)-^ &fo£r>&^ &oSS&>. 

*S*^*®g 2 j&’o$^&> 5og^ix>%§ 

(Harmonic sequence of vowels) a^jb&otf© sb jo^sS-cSb^b, 5o^?sb^a5 

T'sS-efc^sfc (<&rr* — s^ejo, $o$>& ; sSr*6§, - 7 ^$ ocxr* 

wo&s&oCbN'e ^j°3g3cb£x>ex) ^©-©tf&^dSo 

X>x>rtb s&’&j^cfia -s^tfb. 1 bO'&'i r .>^ 3 Sx)$ &s^Tr>o$ tfgSfc>«r*> Too ^e$gd& 3 bo 
S)tftf- 7 r» 3 $T>B £)OC-C 5 b&. SXX> S^TT 3 ©^ ^*>otf tf a^ersa 

o # O *- £> «u_^ 

tf^obo-dbitfb* ^■BT*rr T, o9^«^>De>2 so£f ef^ScsSr* ^^-CSbo^Tr 0 , q&tf 

^a ^ST’ 7V° ^35-u5b^a. ^g^°^gs5^^X)^bwg cor* £)^ g ^oSelgcJCSS 

^»ex> ^&^d5ooXe;£$b« Cjkoo $?ol§25^5bD;3b w£3 5boo, #^T*c ?5^x>;5Ke; «6tf !§&£bO;& 
co o eo 5 O pa T 

23^3-^do n^Sj^ (J^&gctfb^e;^ ofc*£6^?<'e>ortb£o ^73"°£)2£ ^^^^^£50. 'g~ ,, q§^'^ 

iTT’SDSS 73 -s5o ate^O# 5 *® *ejl5 

■^^a. * j^^gcsb^exi ^-t 8 tfg^ex) s5tf'|5o3^)&> jjxr^^a 

S'ey- 8 S r *r , j r ^ < 5& r’o# 8^pC6^c>D^s5xSc^sfe. g* fgtf»eTS> 

^"oSS^? ^$gcs&^e>ox5£Jo6o ^xr^v^-rr 0 “^^^o-CSb^a. &J& ^wCrNb 

.550^-7^, &$ ^r»e)^07T» £pf^e9&D7r> s^JJo-Cbboa^o^o^o. 

S'*^ ~3c5br* 

S'tfrwex) -fOo^^^^TT 0 ^. “sr*$ fctfo d&^6oJftoeb§6 g-vS^io 


* There is only one declension, I conceive, properly so called, 
in the Dravidian Languages, as in the Scythian family generally* 
Those varieties of inflexional increments which have been 
called declension by some scholars, both native and European, 
appear to me to constitute* but one declension, for there is no 
difference between one and another with respect to the signs of 
case. (Caldwell-Com, Dr. Gr.) 

3 
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joa P^^o-cSo ba ©6£'&i43<5 r6 ?$8§©o -O^PCSijScSb. V»?j£;S 

b?f°zx °r°a £>t 5 ^ 3 »ab ^Cjr-o-aaiS'"* fc 
s58er>ao iSd^ssx>scn>sS r'o© 7y*#$£XvXb $*&\ sba^a. v^a -!r*» 

tXtfSati «js68o^“^>* 

&'&£)'£' JK^ebO. 

“Soc/tber'* W S), 43, Q” {footf^a «S(S"’ “w4fo” »J5baa, S’^Suabo^ nfST*, 
^sabaa Z"* sja^J^s'aba oawJfc-csba^a. ■&* (joSgcssbabi a $5^ 

■c*5oSb» ^BatS^TPS^ ~i£v ^OtoOTjr’tfabsab tSooig) asSjJfoXr»tS ^OsSaS**^ H& 
^^oL' 3- drip— — ” 3 * "s^tx>-" 5 ^©S r '&^, Sr*{bS-Sr* 43 aj-&>, s&'o»-sSr , ftfco&. 55 . SG^o— 
Stfabaj'S". S'- ;5btf53-s6ba r'o 2 ». 

HoortbeJ*'*, ‘Sj, 43, ©’,»a^O air-ifc (E3^§dSbsb»oo ^j6l?g$'-k>TV» K^»^> 

-c&a^ab, S>iOeV« Sjv’^'&o (ES^sT^ 6 - S)o&> E)V*tfa» 40-^.tf 6vv$S» 

e^Kx-cSa St'SSSmoo -^a a-cS^^Ca. ^ < s) * «aba&, efootf^aoK© c qiT * 

«abTr*a? ToOMO^O-Oa^TP’^iSb^ab. SjS" ($&;£& ‘ 10 * «So2SJ~”'SS“ 3 b 0 ^?!Sr o jS ~Sva/f}tT^ 
gaba-TV' BpPclS Se5^ab Tvrf a-ifcycSba^a. TPab-TP^jo 

(y'&ad S^«3). -rO ■^’sSr-^ §rf»TT» agtf TStfgtfg&oo^ fca#*»t» ^t5S^ 
•60ij0^tfa» >ArO^!Si^b-c3boJfcfo^3-7r»§', a#^ ^§cs&a»;x>^ea*>,3>&> Sr»tt 
■joa 6 -W’ — S 5-8 - S^BJgpa, fls - SS^neX), ■ 3 t*>-‘ 34 ^ S^ab^, 

©o(5air»k>, «^^r°t>ci, ir-ST-ir-IT^iS, s’Jfc-Sc&a^- 

»aw» S^S" TT'^bEP^ tfwawj) sS>83ktf43 aO-Orf^jJfo tT’S 

*r-,sa»35wi3c&i "a»JS43a ■?o5*a , Er'a§ a^avrs^/fcx&a^&^rfr-k 1 - *S|&> o»r» 
a©^r»-&aab/<b < ) c^t3’csss^c5&3o&a. £« srfe g^a^aa 

^^6'SS-»o©§ aK a»ssb BJ^abo S^oao-cSjto^ {Sr»-Oo-c5b •sr'Vptfsw ©0&EJ-»g wciS&oo 

TS8?)to^S5ifo-ifi?5^a. 4& S3K© ^aj^absep* KaMSafcxTP 'Babrtba KaatS^. 

7-5 TPS nglfr°t Sa»ab sfia ap^avty^Xr*^ rtbj3 > o£S'3S'£r*;5M. 6-rp.__.tf. 

-a-jfo-EPtM atfs'| r _o (custom of the country) &a8 tf^ara^j^ ^tfgctsba&rtb 


. *The majority of adjectives in all the Dravidian dialeots are 
nouns of quality or relation, which become adjectives by position 
alone, without any structural change whatever, and without 
ceasing to be in themselves nouns of quality. 
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< -KT^^O-TT^JOO ^tfbxfc^a. "Sr*£3£~ 

(in the country). ^7r> ^ggcstfc^, ^Stfsjsoab 

^nOssa^ -g* a~4&n£§&> 

eo&$) &>a S^»ex> agg£;&>& i5^o&>k>s$t)tf g'wo^b-eSb^ft. 

$. tfSS~tf£3e>ao, g. H. q^bi53o-si?5b^ g'cS. a ST$;l*g 

<)^r*<)^e)e5^ -^sSer^a ^JT c£Oej>rto » e$ 

TS cJ$r*lft>eMe>3 •3?5^S)^r o ^^» : d i$y»-So-£)7r’£53. q^^-^oe30--ir°^-.^p> £$""&>&>. 

*— * P8 eo 

©. e«o=« river ego S ' = river bank, -wtfo- -n-fco^tfo; ”3. £>«o_ 

fesj-fcSaoK; -^o»-^©^3oe» ,‘ ; 4t S>x%vrt> 

‘Xr’&kowr* a)3T° o© ‘es’ -g-*tf &>‘S"»Tr'tfc<yo &$©$:£»;& £3o£-5$§;5c>o;S» 

tToB £f&S.w©<$;Sw6 2ToiS7u>, Hewrtbrf r*^ ft£e$$aE»;fc SSS&g^jjb 

tT'oJSaio^TT’S', s£>eS^»5' < q * •g-'&Sco&Xy'SS ^Sr»o cSj^a^O. ew^TH’o© 
5?MsS»tx>g5r»£ 5§s»?tf»^ SS^ 565 * oS* 5 ^^ 5 ”;* '^odi-jinoti-rr, !$&/£>$ tSS> 

SSaS&t^aMab sroaWoafo-Tvg' z>$ ‘a’ ^VSn>oc£)x5o^e. sji! 

£6 r- s5iS»e>;Si zS^S^^elBoSjTr 0 , ^7T”°©g^toSG SJS^S^ S'exi/Jo&i^d'^TP'S’, 

q TT*tf, w-s’tf^.ex) ^j6&>^©?Cr»!S 7r>i6^-rf8' £KS»u3o £-$£.&$£&> %,&o-c£> 
■CbQtx) USd&BxSi^S). & ©po^a»rf { qg"’ es^ zT'sSs^J^^' 

^©gcab^S^* -Powo^o-O^B , -5 m!S4o SjSsS ■£cS j &J»0#§ > (3©gd&So» 

Xx*SJ “ ai# - ” wab la’s e£r’'£po©tf;S» wsSSjS. woMcJjbsoafcai. 

Q— eo 

c S| , S' t ’tf'&> Hoortbes^R ^^5oog & &^&3x)v'l>j ^5 £T|^wg£;fr> 

tf^o-cfc-cfc^a* *5>3g~ 5 gs$g“ 5 ois5r“ && tfgSko ^?6, 

^&o £)&>, o5s5(^o 5 - s^7r , 5 §£> [j&ff '&>$#£$' § w (53r*^S^ *S|’ ^"*6 *^>Sr*e5“So 

STf&W 8or*s5^2o^a. <w>3$i~ Sl^g - -f S|*3R^-&S>, ^35r“-ois5o> 

”S$* <)Owo'2J5 x ^^)0^b ? 2.^a. S}”^ 

ir''6~%$o, 3&3r*<ix5 <»?jb^j0ejv« «p ■gr’&tf ■OsS^sjto-TP^s^ < w * 

Bjfctfa, -g* os5”S“^ ? ^ zo*Wi5-tfj6 

^^»xe>o 15o<S^3er^gj TP^^-C^-C^^a. ir , f6b-e^'Z5^^i * &?£> ’ 

R*^sS.c9i^^5^)^(§oSC & &-&*$-&> rtf& tfx>X’zr°‘ 2J^o. •gr*^ — gs5S, 

^sdo^ ^^sSabsocr 1 ^^ «re"-«^^a 

^oa-Ssr-a^-cia^a. qa^» traw, spj^S voKiabKnsJ 

^O'g^^exj ^-s^TT’og^o^) e5s6, s5S>^ m& 
^2 gs5ac«o025b, 

c«6o25i» # qgtf tfgaijejer r€ ?^r t, 2S S)pt£vo& w^os5-v5^ 
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^ 8;6 tfCfrSTHf* €Sc5£p> |3&gcS5o^e>0 

TT^oo-^&oo^tf , cr^od&osSb, TP£k>os5otf etc., *£« t es> 

C3eT»^^ ^s5 v5^S5ooS5bf^) ^ 7 ^ £ ^’ 

*^ni5$r»?g^7^> $$t5 <^'iT x ££> ft^oSiSwoer^TV*^ 

^gi&oeje^TT’S 20 ’SS^o^-^ 26r®o3^oo£Sb s5or*^$'#o l^ 2 &$cr» <(5) Ck^a. 

*5>ib i^ss^ 5r°^S^occ5o j^-c5bago"S5oj r .36. 2 r*££$§ J $'°w< 6 w&> & 

s^W'Sa £>#& oo ^©Sa^bo^S -an* 56^*^ 

£"^&f3*k>Tr* S^a^-C^^a. TT^ c <&> ’ s£o°3 Sj03 ^r?^^t5c90t)0 

^^’ivKrfo^Tv 0 ^fr°o-c5o ^jqsS^tt 0 c< ^’ Tr*tf s3o& r ^T > ^ 

tip S^ ec££) ~ib^ 7r°!0 -^*&. s*e> 

fC)^7r»55bs5oo"^ “3oo£$^ £9£>&* — ^9s5fiT . ef)S5^“ - 

•r°?^> — ^ 0^3 &$<5$x). ef)^S~ ^^l55 3 ^So, B^>c55bo 15 ^ 7^5 i^3^ _ 5>o^ 

ea ea ? 7 v 

S$tf goK'&a, ‘3*^8 ‘esSS" -f 

«$fj-tt35ir -fsi-^B. 0^ ^gd&iSuoo ^tt> (£>) ^$c*&o£5o; 

^ysr^BaS#, ^ 8 c*£oCk, &&{&"&&> "S^cfeS)- c 2 s 3 otfo 

e {0 s^tf^aSSwCfcew 

ra 

$‘i&r<5<5 r6 g^ ^egc^-^o 3S-oy&« es$£“ -&o<& s#jf gctfisotf^fo 

qs 6 S"-b&> s5‘0' 5 S, ; ^5&£T-$)^<&> ; *joAf--s£?Qfo 

* 5 oi$^ 8 So$ 5 bo# tx ®^$ 5 5CX$ ? 

<*£V 6 &>t§ ? ^^gS"^ 7 V° £ S{ ’ ( jo * e 5 ^b 

e^^^o^T'T 3 ^f^o-u5o£o1§ ^tt’X'sSo s^s^rSb} tt>^o» 

-zr*&3 e^a c^ST’e^) e^so^bp a£&d$r*a t>p£v&+$ 

■s^ja-e^a *sfcW*3 ^B»lS«r»*)*& d&S) S*>ioo $^oooo 6 ^oortb 

*CP*k> 2 fc ^ooSortb &>s£o£ £g&o<; 4 TPsfclT * ^ooo 

< 35 »caki^ |KSt» 0 -&?t 3 H * <- Tr*&»$ ’ ST$&.E 9 (^|\) c JO ’ 

tw 6 *a £ JO ’ XP 5 &ST e^a ^ o^wSjS 

^gW £ si ’ -sr®t 5 ^ ctsbS) S{^| cs 5 ^r*o 5 

C^r 4 s^ ’ ^^^5 ’£r % z$J x ^ g^ 7 r> 'sr % J 5 >v)^j r .^H y r 

^bo£5o^ O^XgoK'^rf ^zpg^TP «^£>p§j6~*&$x>$ K$k > £o-&>o&) 


* ojp 4?)* 7T» X^^boeT^S) £ ^* &> 5500^^53000 1^^ 

CO v_ 

-Qtf-^sfcoTr. ( a historic survival) KAo^^e- 
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< q ^^| r .'t 3 dt 5 b^)c 55 oo, m in£*$$&>Tr> &r v -&3x>vo 

i5o^5b) ^tf^r°tfcx$b £s5s^&>e>e5 v ' 4 oSl - ^s5^^e)Oc5b?5b 5 c e 

*&g -7T*&*r X3 ^tfr't $^e;? 5 b a^&e®s&>e> 07 r» sSr* 33 ^ 

-C 5 ao”S^> * S^eT* * sfoo £ 6 “» 0 ^ 6 &ol 3 c 8 b$cS 5 bo $ 5 bt>£o iKSr°O^Ofb 

o ' s - 


^•cSD^^a. 


•&« < e> 3^25 i * && &r*&tix>v& r * 

‘sSbtftftf * w^os5^ S^S^rib Kr^ 0 j 6 ctp 

c ^Ijo’ <“>&'sr>$ 2 )£), !§&>&&* 

3513 ^ <X ^~ 5 ef> 3 b 2 o-^>s 5 ^^ ^^gcs£^ 2 $) c © ; S 5 >tfb£l§ 

<ee& ? ^ c 3i~^ ^£6&>Kr»2S$fe?$> 5&tfo, s5b > 5YI^ r "’’^5o‘ Krs ^"5 
(s5btf -f- *$$& -f- S|§“ -f- 2oik>). ^ Q <jc>£>o$o-& 

$“& TJ&rtbtf <©’, erfb^ft. qa tfoSfa^Csfo tf©WX>y 2 fo c 6 ; *£r»SS 

2- &• srtfo^-si ^ <&’ ^saa ( of. s&te). 

<- » 5 bl 5 ©S^^k) ; " 5 ooSSt)^o 5 r^^t>ej^ £ 9 &> 1 b a 3 §T n wtfb 

D «-0^-* oJ 

“3oortb;60£8 cx^rfio^l^ “g”WsEx> 5^5 ^ ^r«ej^sS^^b 
fo^o&ti&^&Xrr 9 . •&* l< qg“” e^b^a <>wsr>x$$&rtb c< gef* n w 3 b 7 T°fO 
2 Cr»^po^tfs 6 ^ 65 p»sS ^Sr*o£:£-^^?$b. & u 3 ,,_ g^^^k)« 5 " 6 ~^ u b ” w^a 

&r* 5 S ‘^eT’” <>ot§&-'>;&)’^&>. ^eT" qS" fe£T 

«f>&< 6 & ^•r»^^)joo. 0(5 ds- e.3b 

own. ^T'js.oe^ j6"i5*tf»5Sb9e>o ucfi&uoTSBtf©. 6 v 't*tt>c& s &»v& fc;&r*Sk> 
o 

tf»;S»e» ^t^'-iSS'^"® oar* ^"’ > 5 $.£>« , 5 V ‘* ^•L* )T '’^A (jSfSgcSfcakooTf Ncr’SS 

'^'oL^ 1, ( c -f' s)« 5 ”-s|«» } S'. wsT, “ 8 , vf" - ij jg$r (Sji’gcsfe^eo • 13 -« v '*, 

«5^s3«, - ■{o^tw* (i?Jgs 6 o^»e». e5-s(pf”.) T , ^^(5 - Sjo<§«&>&> “ S) ” «;£>;Sa 

“ S 1 <T ” es&rn'&S -iOoMO^c^JS-^ ^lb^-sr»j5o-S’» ) “»” “«sdb» es& <SS£ 

TT»sSia»^§j <iO»o(^C'055boo^)^») e5t)-07r»^k). •<i!5^7r , JS)^ou«J r * «r'g _ -tJ&"-Ss) 

«sSj^a 6 g" <&a u ^” sS^er^^sia^ "^^3 ^d«os5 

'!S-cSd^» w&so OSxn.£-. « gg--}-^ » - Ss (acJS'Ao) es;& “ es ” 

'9'*^So <10Z30^0-Orfad5bo -s^sS^*. t*S SiiT-sig" (sSsr^^Pwg “ w ” 
«?SiSa “»pT » t^owc^o-Os^ csS'&to <>s 33 oed-<o^o" 7 r» Krfw^foK>- , • sjo^s 5^53 
■^JS)^7V» (3S& r ’60^_i o S'(6e5gcsSi^» utfK&tfSSb’Ss &5'Sryi& 

IwSmw cJfe^S&^TA'sSMoScJSbo, RO^T^sfioSS^ ■sr*sfc^'-rfS' 
SjKs»si> 0"1a.E3303TV’ ^cJS»ioSu, -6 zr «o» 0 '^r s gs»s& «Kr*-Ooci>4oS3-7V' S^S’ 
TT’eabjrf i^SgjT'ho^w^^Sc^, o»J> tfowo^gsr ^grtfesfiKoa 
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$ 76 $ C&O , 7T*<^C&'6 s$»V& 

iS^QOxb tfg^bocxJxSs c^tf^S^^g^JfcaoiSb ^^0-c£>c5boSj7r», 

S^Tr°g^ oT'gS'5o-03*r* TT*c3$r®$f g 3bo«J;3b £>^_§ ^^gJ&iSSbaoP, ;$£&>a5b 

jtfb^ oocr * £’^& ra ® r *g^f ^o$$gd3b;&3fc>f5b S~° oSQ^iSo*^ 
llftcS^-cfc^a. -&* s$*3 

S^SSo&totj&a. t 5^, s5o^, ^cf?o 5 «o&> "3a>£o;fc;££> S^J^jj^gc&sfta 

y&&>cJ5bo, £<&>$£> er^^^anr* 3$%fc^$ 

IS^iocJ&o, ^is5o loo^ip^^ s&tr'g# £?fc<)8o.© :3fb^S'S7V % $, oxt*^&.o £38 
?5"*s££38 |&>ej?5b £$5§0o-O ^32)^7^ ^tfjocJSbo & ?F&v&* 

ojbw^’sr^ TCgiJ^r 8 ^ K^^o-vb^-S'* fc £>s5yC*££)oO 

S'sfc t5 /f ££5£x'o&>. *?oo*<)| r .^ *^r»^og^^ T3-s6 

SwOtfb ^38l5)o^^. 

TT^^O S^&PJO. 

‘SiDO^iSa &£§ <>0<)j r .^s5b3^ 7T»c5^r»s3^s5»t)^b &r»-Oocfc> 

(j6"<$g*f (£$gc&;ftacx>$'e;^. (£j$gc«b£S» £>$_§ <6r®-u) o£?Co&>. 

Sjoli-sr®j5b, l^^g^^bo** 5 0oX'^w?fcKir>2S ;&r»-S)o£3?Ct)$5j. a?5b;5a 

W^os5-c5^i5bo^b ^r*-u)o-^7V®, a e3$ » ej&tfa 
(£3^s$r» ?6y»-Oo-^sfo. (t 5-£>S <>o^r"c&^X£2£&>. 

ef>j3b;6a Zj'g c&sST'tf^bo'^ab* ^^®£3&tfc&) 15-zr* 

-sr5£r&> s$-^x£>$ ^*3^s53b>y3b. ■cr , p§ 

^a zr>$ nir> osS-dtf &r'33v6;&:.. £935£r -^z65~ , •r*?$b - •sr*o|£b ; -sngT - tt* 55, 
£b§T - JbS3 - £ba»$ *6^° - sbb^o^^ - , ^r»^b - ^5^o§6ex>$ $0|j& - e$o(£&>ex>j atfjp. - 
eS'jj-W 5 ^rfb^ - y 3 5?653bo - sfosSbaexj. 

Sos^atorf^tf JtW»fl3rnSato « "’SbctfnS » *3-ab*sr»-tftf' Car*£3"&>. 

ea^D (£3?>“&>tftf £>$&vty*7$ oK (base) i5brtoxfc^a &&>$ Jc^^wex) 
xStryx&fr^Sb, T*g) e$s£^otf tfg3boe;e5 v ’* a^TT® $5btfo '•too&wrtb tfwjjbaW^ fc 
w w>o » e&tfa S>9« oejf^iw^ e^&o^5b^boa^&>^^, 

3a tSvo&b XtiTrj&Q&y" v*™*-tf* 

v<y* N^L^^^oe^?5b?<r»sS ?30-u)^o5k)&)^6, t JOa (^^8^^s5^^T*^r5^6o3^* 
*o^y$& 0 xQ lu&ivib | itfrfp, a^&^ «ao»' ^gctfc^ 

^adS» «^glS c*^gi oar* ^^oeT^ID rt eo w 
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■waS'ST'-tJS' •05^ L "A>'»T'Tr"S) £>$_§ ■OsS^sJmT'jS), 
*$^sfcfgSaat:ef'*Kj' , 25 sStpo S g&c5Sr»a 

T5o{fc> J$-c&:£ouotfb;joX7»SS <£r>lZatk - £-6tfx>-i&7&s&P&&-4ri&)v 

H£&>tSot&-te$&>v<)Sao(&i tfOa^sSstf “i5o?$o” tfgSkalypJSTS 3;6 

“etfa” tfjjSaa -tft5\U&>£ox? &>B i£> ■s-*tf3»s;SS e5^6” Su S’8ft;5kX;£Jfe 

(s£>tfcXf~ )-^n>o^5e>o. &!frf^$;&s.s$otf55 > w«5^os5^jSco- 

q-^&> &!?'$ er*£sS&df!>&i6a. v*$a“$ SV^SS ISd^S'tfnooo wSS - 
<9J^ - »&sr*OT ^£s$p£>#_§ ^£r°o-C&£o e$&|o-S;6a. blto6;& 

qa ttsS-s*^ &>*&&’ jO^KSfc"^ 

sft>t>rtb tfg3coe>o w &3&£o » e$^><Drtb*o &to&o-*fc&3T§e§“ 1 S l^oortb ”»c5&r» 

■jT»aS^^»t> efoftjo ?<e>3rtb u i5bo w sS^5&>;& £)S*&& ^io& 

1§8^ Tr^Oo. 55b 8 ^ HoortbeT'* sfo, 3$, cx> |j£$s5ir>£)^ _|» 

£5>&&r»^ "Soo^ ‘’fe^A^a* 5&TJ"’g& ^a)lo^ tfTS^g 

<j0^aPc*S&5&e S'w'SP^oo^S^ •r»8§ ^#s&*»#Jif (j6$gd&3»ex> ^fe'sSr^ 
W?Sbjt>^ !TQotf&S^;&» (TT’SSS^Sxo fb^Scn'^ tfeSj^sSb •jSSOo^ 

i sr* §^*0^553^00^ §^;5sfo&c5&5 0(&>?5b* llexvfce^ a q$” <$i&3a 

«cr*2S (£$^|£&gd&^5a. “5T»& qa c< s5btfS5” 

'^&eV6'SJ _ ®S)er r *$ c< s$b ,, T*tf;5<» ©fc^abk)^ ^^^iSbaeJ^- 

13t>ortbtf v * & w $” «?5b^a ^t , ‘0" # o^ ) kj-g^tPoS 
TO°'cb{ r -^& #w5£»e>o 13ex5rto^ft5»$^^6^J)<&> c£o^c*;6to3^a* 

Ab&, eSttSjSSofl tfw&aoo Uoo/tetf^ 8 &r$- 7 v> e£>a (K5r»o-u> rtbOo- 

&■, #33-&r "s^tt* 3&>s5b ©tfoQio ^T^g^bor6§o 

u ^bo5^, $<36qg) ? /T 6 ^” "So ottvrio •£* w 3$) ,5 

a£&cXxr*tfbe;er« tf^&o-O ^So^&-*o&e>^, fc&*v7$ 
QW^p> £&“*o$s5bae>o “S^S) rtb£ 63 g)T$S$ ? «>$c&> 

ir$* 4* u $” «55b^a obg>*-ay& f £*$'&)-**$ {£$&* 

sHf«cifo” ^6gO*^( iSgtS. SIS 0"f^5i»-7V w -r'TT'o'i e5^s6^)B0?C 
tivtixvO* 4 K’^jaJfc-aaoifcSb-TP'^McJfc, ^SaacJfo, ^niJagcifc, S*"*^ 'S^g 

SwS»ej«^?<r*jS TV'rfsS-tfa^A- sS»5< <«So, ^c&>. &S 

TCjgOa'fiiSa jS^$S)jj5Sa. < jScJ&-B'tfr30ex> &?» CoSS>^P*!^5'^jSu& 

©^0-o-sr.jjiS. yjs-rr. «o efo”^ ■SAS^iB Sx-Ss^^s^ia • TCoiO^g tfw3»oo Tr*j6, 
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Ttoo&ortbtfS c 3 tfowo$o»> 

^ga, s5-u>yd9;6&© &&■&•$&*'&$& ft5>rtb c< o<&>” sS-p^ 

3§£6k> !0a TStfgiitifav '^pabgab^ tf*©y*$»o5j 

s^Sfe. qg ^g^g^oo^b -g* ^Pe> “ 5 $)K c&> ” S>&;6& 

I^Rtfsto. S$ ^p£)2$ V&otf* u 5£<I~ ” &-"&&£’'>&. wtfjpZS'St) 

“<&>” “Soo^SCsS-u^^a “s&X'g-H efij&^pftep 8 *) «&a 

^•SPtfsJPgp *^r*s5p^g^7P ^tftfgaboe>er r *?<';6»£a TP^aba'PCfc. &oe3 

aSr^^o^ TPt)0^ r*;6 wc^.jo'SejS abeSaSw^aj^g” Sjd 8 

|^^g^c^t)iSD. Sals r^ ^TJgS’rf&Sk - ** 

(K5r»03w&> tf^folS^abo^&ab ^Tpo^^^^gSbo^oCSb, u o&K'^T ” 

“3s>&oto ^g&Doer* &>B$‘r*tfs&>2) (accent) o$&$:g)&>, &s> Sor»#7p 

M*V6$ »d6«o"Se6(6b. “s£?<g“” wsfe^ft-sj&Kg, iptp, &&sr*e$ib « ea » 

"SP^iSxi ^^tfaboTpa&pS itfao^&S’Ps&sfcyd a3b>0&- a s£'<;& ,, ^^cio--a5o?Co(^o-^?Cci^. 
v. &s> cs cz 

e&&Ps5s6o ^&^er*$i;5-p^a* £$^<$£§0 \£n>-bril$varfo T*<j?S:k>t> 

<nr*h $gtfx> e$ ^cssbwS^&o&io^o &jo8 

c< *3s5e”” *9?& ^) 0 ©oK •fO^S^r°<3b tfg3»tP*Kcr*2£ fc£8??ps&;5co 
sSg^gctfbax)^ ^g-^^^^^ 0 &--5Pc2fe, 
«<^oe$s£yC> fe-;C)^'KP55b ^gakc^oS^ o58»$ <Xr*^TvP53bg'^o 3 e$e^ab tfg^ 

o'TSs' &owo £$o abo$abDe;rtb^>&3 ”lr % &>l^c&»o&;&# es Sfgabatfo&O 

<c c&> ” <y>ab^jo;o ^)O0o^ -OS^^'TP ^SpO-S < 0^^^ ^©sSatfolb 
cJ5c»oC5b!6. 1§ SP ? w6£T 5 £o^£T -~ 2oi>&ejrtb “S^g^gaboo ^abgcababo^ TP 55b, ^pab 
“3»£ortb *JoO (^$3&&'o$ortr*S£ {< £9g~ ” t§Cj6^&>t 5 TPi5off“ 3 ^3dbS“ 
"aK>#e>rtb -spiOifcoG* ^ab^Se’Pab&^rf TPatoofifc, fy&votio “Sw&eVfc 

ob~£>3?k S} & ^/XBlSo 7p}0 

A l l ’- 

ajj&<35r*£5botf y * ^7P^ ababo^r»sS e5^o$ab^^5S)^&£9&jjfi r ®g$ 

$$xnr» sT* %8p%jf tfs^TP&k) “^^"s^sSd. Tpajbg" *-}- q » 

tp^-tp^mjo, xn&Q&tS, rr>&> ztfvt etc. 4* '&or&vr>a&ix> “ et* ” 

'*- (S, 

“^^iJgd^^wTP sSp6^diJ5*p^^x»SJ •Pgrfs^BS'^T 

ss.cy^tp»aw<S^, tpaboS^o^, TPs 5 »cSi etc. u ^s5ar>’ && &n$$x>^ § i 


*4* c « 1 T^^ab)^)?^© ^«6& a9utt^ab> \w<*&n& 

9 It v- 

<3&oO(&)^c55bo *7Pi68S-<S3^ t 
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« 6 )» -j-sj-wsSS woss^a, S )8 

•jj-p - 7 T>^(f - etc. e;5S" - &£no-fr°cx>-vtlk wa»£&SS, SiCf^ 

- 53^5 - + ^=*r»^ !> *r*erl; * *r»< 335 o^ etc. S<r» 2 S 

•S3^g^^8^ <£n&&i c 3* ftjj&cS&r* ^gd&^TT* 

jKSt* 0 «$ M&a. 

“ex)’’. e&^a -g^£) \g$£r° . 

^jsS^sfr* ^oS^S5-tK^^b c< oo>’ $ 5 ,^ 5 b 2 £r°&^&> ^TT®^ ) e>o 5 sfe>^ex>) ^'jy-VOy tittovo 

etc.) ajg&d&"*a £^§o eeF** a e>” £ 9 ? 5 b £X^^-^o>So£ox 3B "3c 36cr*Sf t5 e^ofe 

TSo^sSb ^^SSod^cJ^do -&8 o-u) c55xo£5b£&* 

•g“®$ a ex>” ^:3^o£/66o ■jGsSrX^bo -$-*£> 

$$&$*>&* -a-sfcgr* £nf&e^7Y» 

u st”*s^&&> (cf. tt>s 5 o§-" 4 , ^=Tr>^x)^) Tr*^x>e)o <*>& 

rr>| 0 l £)~f&-K>$g&x> S^c-e&^So U S 9 W ^? 6 b -Do5^^5od ^tf^uSra. "T’Xowo -f- ^ 
=Tr°j5^ex> 4 .^ 4 . x§$ ? Tr*s£»c;a$& 

-&* i( vo” *9?5b w^sStS^ 

cfibSb-M »^s 6 atf ^Ps$»er« ‘ (s of » Wffctfa wtf'osS-rttf 

•©s^^afo. qa B£>o$" ^'^•uF°c$D^tr re S>£^63§ cJ5»c5^a* c^a »s55 

5 ^ =*)£X^T _ 5 

$ 6 tfo 4 -$f~ »s&t5cX<f~ , etc# & tizrfozvo 13tyo/6T§tf 

^«x>j o5ex^e>o— o3exX~ex> <5f>$cS5o3> sSfoog'f” -^po^ I> |^^o^°jo-^Xo§ 5 -.ej>o £ 9 $ 
~s rr '7V T ’ fe S&tp> o5X^>o,^o l§5^- w e>o ,, ef>^> £r°£)£) 20 ^X 0 

jjS&gd&s&a'TT* S^&ctoo&o^j c< e>o” ^£l?gS' 20^035^ ^^gc&rgx^a. 

s$“S "^ 5 oooa^Xo ^3S-s3-*$ 553£n>£Ss53 •^'•l^ v 

#69^/6 2d^os5v 5^ (jS^gd&^^a* «S# wsSX^T* .. l&SfT Kf £S>?&t6£x> - 

©T^oo, "SS^e>o, -$)&>'c6?foo “3ooSSe>^o #?o£>oe;X) ^ijo^ ^a 553/6 

^ 6to&o&$s>, 

oxr* qr&ver* 1 ^ 3^553 § sr*X $£&*>, 

■^w»> ^©s5as"&) ^^csfesdSoD, «< ^©sasfgTl-Tvjo, -Sct- S »2 O’is. 


#8"^ £>& ««Scmo eS^csfcS” "?)Cifi>"tf sS4B A-tSaSa oS«rf<3f* ,, '^^ r .* 

(&* er”j J _&c*&oj 


4 
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* # 

^0^;62)&3“7r»fO, Sg&c3£r*ft £)#J -ast^^ex) 

3K>:*5x Zk&»$)tx> ^^febcSSbtfb ^s5o 

‘SPgtf'tfco ssS'CT'g^ ;6;5b<,0o*& ^c&w<5;6t^7rO <>0(373H , d& §>&;&> 

SjOsfotf 'SOctfa^-CSa^-CSb^a. 

Sl^ TX*£) & |> £> § CcPSSsjXO ^) 

^^7t* J|^£5x ^r c 0^^^?~7T > g) £)ex>£>wcl;6 $ 

(J^gS* tirtfxiv &t*-OqS$&&)-{$do&) ^JOtf'cr* <y>B 

tfatoogs&a. ^^5*8$, s'j^', w^jsSo^, q<rga ^§*g^ oe5 ^ 

7T»^, ^0c*Sbo&>, s5p$s5t>^ n s5^^x>^os5c» 'SooSortb u^&tf^jkoeT^KJpSS ^$TSo0?> 
£>2? \^3^gcJ5bs5cot)0 ^P®£$a^S5x^ "c^cSo x§tf^l3*5osSb. <&>*£)0e$ 

•^aoD^b c&b, tf, ee, o. 85, &), *', U^oS^jilf tfg 

S&exPS q, « '^joo^e./^) -J)^^^°c,'^b ^Sr«o-£> &|^£^o$;5bDex>7r> «$p8, $§^3 

^j£ $£^*8^ Os^®£»oi& ^Nfr»o-c5bc5b^S)* 

&gl)(^cn>'vt? (tfeJ^c3fc&.>'*ex\ 

l^db/6^ ag&c3Sbr^^ | -gy,f*js6ae>o JO, ?5b, c ScpQ^, fa$o& o5<^ 
&>&. qc&> &>a ^0&>?5b &p*j 5^ SGeSo*^ ‘Stt- *o$3b T^«fe^e)^C(S A>^<&6 
oP&OKcpj^ - <^^eKcr>^ q£> JO) &>, o ^^gcSSbi^o^S) 

^aSifcj^©. ^JOS efixg^Sftr’JO-^ab fc£&dSp*sSx SOo^JSb Sktfgjfsjfc t5c$5x£o§o 
-TV 0 3r"£3xex) -spJO^) ^^»<Sc*5boodfo?fe. S^ tf «» e?5b^a “ex” «f>?$> 

%>*'o&& ^eJgdBfcSk^ d&eaSjar^tftfsjS/ibrt^u ^tf*7T» tW[^< 5;6 S^£s5bj0 oxB 
*&■< ^^0-&7r*s5x. Bjj&ctfber* SjO^ aS&vfc^B, Tr»3x>orfb, ^^«?3b etc. 
qi» swfcsTS Bjj&cSSp ^ggc&^JOd&o, qa Sj-gpTPOg ^P©SSa 

^°2 (i &* 9 ~ rr * &vo&£v& dtSbotf^a. S$ n, 8-*$5‘*8j0» S|^ 

Sfo «>?fctfa sSr^^'Soix BgdcXSr* •©sfrg^tfft eJO^^. qB ^0 tfgSojS tfg^ato^V 
sjb^^jioSG^b ^sS-g^tfax S'exrtbkfSrfct #£iotf «Sx>£o<!& SO, *3i «>J0c*5» 

eS5, e£>?%, Hexrtx'o&^eJ “?$b” ejod5boOgfo&)^5® “eSa” 

«eg~” *M&£TS BC&cJSp 'Os5^ L s5xa5»^j r , i£p*£);$ Scr*<6l2o cJ5boo^<0 

■FSBg#" «So(S^> 855 ^uo-Bd5x7r^^o. *^r*^p^g^bo7P 

zs&vo (j£$o&c&) ^c&r*?io‘i& ^o^r»4ootfft)CSb. ‘SPrfcJt?^ 5 ^ 
d^?^5. fcsg> ^S^tScJ^x^ 3 . "^too t5^b. ^B^gCSbOcstSbftbb , 8gbd&* 

j&n^sk, ^d). -sr*^ *^r»^S«sb 5 *^«b ien»ptp ifrH&OP* 
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Tn>^> (£^^os5oW|S 

-2£r*SS ?>aj&c5^r*-u)S5^ S5b/Hb £ ?5b* <>tf£7r««& ^gbboocf^S) B^&c5$r*LSor*^^»e; 

J&2^-^g;5bo V&* &~° d5b$ c55bcr^^o^iSR^5bo^a. -spg“ 5 - 

j6sS^; «pS~, SST-Sifc^; - £)$ ? 5-«!0 «tf>» esdo-^o 

4r»s53g^^ (analogy) ^,8;6?$b ^8c^o^-&y& # ‘^tt’ 

^W^tSS'iSbDOO ;6*b 5|<r, 6r«T, v&’ZT's § <)OttO^O-S)rf 

£|S“, 6!T, 7T>s5-c5b^. fcs-T^eJeP* a^S^r* 

sS^so ^o>So^b lb$l , ! T 1 o^35£>&> ^i>&gc3ST*c$8£ ^•aP»ac*^^g^7v , » ?Sb^g). 

13 cJ&pg'tf raooo §, &$ ^ 0 gc^tf»u;5b SS^tt* ^bK^o-D-^tfS. ■sr B j&63»7r» $£> 

3oo& fejosSo^ ^g 

j£ 5 &> ■y’S'&^&nS £o» 3 , §^e £§0 ¥>&££> \Xir'0'& 

£>&£$. c< &” ^§^^2 ^°&>s£> Tr*jjpV aSsS^to 

iSeJfSb, ft5>?5b u §^ea w a 95” tS '5o^<4os5«^>^5 

tsS> 3 u fi 6 ” «>?5bsr<0^ ^■^regS&S'crfSo. 3 a u &5» &Z> 

c§a 3e>!&>. ■’5 . ***• ,,r ^o 5 j^s 1^ £T° ca^a* s^a cSo 

cSSbsS® ^^PK'*^r o HO&S^i&io ^$g:£bxk>oe 5 v ' 8 d 37 r° wSKe^o^ 

w<S^a. ^a ibo^-^TsT*^^^ efoo^tf tfrtb&^oab, $a 

“a§o w efjfSb XT'***?* (cf. tr^aS), tfb&$tf§o) «o^ 

£§0 ^ $ ^^^x5b-jT^a^D” £9?5b tfo^7y»-^tf&»£§6 255 \^^ott* a £>^£) (iOft^ eflb 

^tt» /^3$&^\*T3^2fe» «?5b jc^ r 6 o-Oc-cSbV 1 «e*» ««*>» 

^p»-b?feeX5 5$g55»t*8c-& dboocrfb"^^n> :&£) c5&j^§r*o;£^^^tf\ -g“» 3 $a 
$£> <$rtb ^j&zr’SO Scn^&a -srnScfc^tfs P”^o 

StfgPOS&aJfoOiS 000 a So, “S, “ft ©tfb&^oS^eTS ?S^oa35ooo5&k)i5 &S) 

^u&r*$$;k> t&IC&b 0 $'£>35oo 13kw;& <S r6 tf\<&k>'33b. X*J0 oa>a 13oTr>S) £ "3* 

CO OJ 

5r*oS <-S*» f e$?5b 'ST®rb?&0<S cfiatf^S; a"?"*^* £S>& <>0. a S^"^” C^^b73-"^i 1[0owO 

^o-a^S)- 7 p. ’S^yJlbS. -s^jo ^^)SS ^r&v^e^S) c "§ 1 •r*$tfoT> ^0 

^a$v& dSoo^a. 

lfo»-(S3 -{- »cw) r'eeSS (r’ee - S3) sS'S'lS, r , *^».r < *i5rf» (So -f L<i^jS») 
»* rftr^-S^JSr’i -5to>5'43sSr»!S g'ejji,* S^S^jS »»• < r , <jj r -t$’ e* ^6*S» 
K«b|,cJS»^b. siBcJSbo *63’ Wf&rp»s i^rS - kifcXtf (=Cause, reason, 
•faka) »* tfwa&aSa •Jla^iarforf ‘■^j^asTk sjft (=to bend towards) 
tfgiliMt^iSoBO^OO^BcSw - 7 V'rf-cS>^S). ■&* -rf «fod g^ 56 *^ “d’o'&r” e& rftfg «6 
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*s™o»&>r$bo<!l g'ocfc, sipo''Ibg~>\ q?> 

^6l$g§' 

l^&-^> ? ^5o-^&>) &-|m <iOM07^>K^?5b " 800 ^) 

■Sw O^&eaS^ifc ?Toa?5 ^n©^Sa^2 

jOexs^^o^ 

^feg", Tk»8e^brf0. 

- ^r* - ireasJfc^S, - sn©0?Cr»e)l5'ft. 

<&gp;k> - ^g^ctfoo e^o$Scr*£;5b\ 

toss^g^ - TfygjT'^s* ao^-air. &&>, i&> 5 &sSir - 

^i&<^;j$3boex> q£> fiS^tfST* Wb ^£>6^ tfowO$o*&^ 

q£) touch) ?5bo<S Sfc5^<8i6 ^S5^ex>. 

-f- *9&"~£' r *S$sf , * 5 fS^ST. “T**^ <$$5** <9?$b.6^ eS^&d&r* jjdlSg •*$>;$» - 

q&^> ^So^rxr •&j£;k>oe5 v '* Xcp 3J -^tfsSrtrycSb^a. ^o», 5^^>, a5e>tf - && 
^■*$2 tcpc^ - qo (=q§p-q«r) 

qo&. - G#€T - eSe£“ - qa ^eT 'S^J3 JsjelT ^^^P*c«bs5ba* 


«2S^p^s5bao^8 4t5&* qa^ctfbo 

~F°&>$) 'SjS^^ rosSa ^ 

^SS^'^^^baoSXP^ tf^Csg"" ^j&rr’Sg wj5btx>7r> ^^cx^iT’ j£-c£ry5b. 


#J TtoowS", “^SS^r. ^xacoaj Tto=tfS?5tfx>. (wS&Jf 5 **. 

S^SSSS ^«3cx3 - “S^akeS” — «^£^»5' r€ <&>& &^^SS“3” 

Stfctfb^gptfgg' S$x5 by$b. ^o&^S^SS ^)J^> 

^tfosMuotta^.” qa "isSo^ £o^Tr*cs$b Sa^tf^^&g&Tj ISjjb/fctf 

^w'di' 5 2)|azDfi c*5ooO&>jfc. 


e^n»r3P*KP^^j5 £o-tf£>o dtfirtbtfb - - «^7T> oh^foPko, Tfcw&evfc 

«“*& ^actsb^ c&rtbSr 1 -CP^S * c s5^g- f ^x$by£?&6o. qa <&>&' »*Sr , t5j J5*^j 


^•sr*^ «^>?sa -p3^s5bg^^o Tr*^?S ^n»^jS 

*^6o&, WjD #tpg><#» S) 0 r»Sb ?&s5gJfjjM ^osa^ofcrf^jfo &»;i&*0«fe 
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^ i ^ r0 ^ ^ t^^D>So^5b * u fr>&ftQ s5otf?jbo<S 

X qX '&J&y 8r*£)S5brtb 

&0& ^£6^°^#"^ S$0-tteog^ '5aoi’6£&> W 3^$\S&>£ 

?$bo<S stf&a *T3&”. $&&*&£> o?<r>ti &&7F , -sriS&o'&m& 9 oXv*vj6 ^cs&sS'Sab* 
csfotf* ^ y>T*tf;£» e5^S)0-c5bio^ s$e>\ - <£«* &n>3sk*>o 

*u) <X co 

Kr*2S lStf^<23£. #g;6oe> tfoao^^ocSb ttfo^Dg - * etfaga sSxfc^?$b. 

qa Stfds5a^a$ ^Stfolb ^$3- 

^oTj— • sr'^ rtbeSo-u)^^ ^^§o*Oj 6^)^3 - sr-JOisT 6 #^ 

■sr*<&>. *r*^ (IT) ^olb — -JTOD ■&r°&£l£)Zk> blZ?C , '&sySr»&) - W^)7V“i & 

ctfbK^bo c55boO(^D^b. ob~£rt?$b qa tfg^<$b A o&S <io"?§s5^3bo 

*^c5b. ^cST^o-CSb ^3£oo (=to hold) -^#osg) 

^g6$&r'£&& <£g’ £9?5b*a ^^w&J-tfb^a. grt^o^g -Sy&afc>. j^sSbo 
T*tff3^7r» m &r*& s & ) SW6;£?Sb&. £>sfr*6o;5b w g *s5*£>^8$ - fos^^aSb - 

"5^.?5e9ij^7P - fcs5b-*6o aberrate 7r>, &^}13S>^6 s&a^Ojo - ^ 

q^S^^ejOTV’ -teg - »^g|^s$b tfgj£^ ^c^sS^ySb. 

tf?^tfss»j6 hM$6^&»rsr& ‘§o# ; e$atea V&er* 
d8rtr , ..-e&S} r .o# ) Tr>s&$ho$. q-t^o “^abjS"^ eab^eks^ ‘^o^* 

wfitfgo wtftf&Kfci^a. of. TT*^^)8 -f-^Olb== m v&>$$o~Z3. &0<8 e&TT'ftt 

w &o.Qtt gV&-£9pfcsr*$§ 2oC5bex> a ^^L n 5 £g, o$e)^ 0 cfcbtf;5b3t;oC& 

rtboxr*” (tfpsakrt&OTsr* *r.&^) 3 ■SMtfevfctfos&rwtf s$gs$sH&&>tf y * tfb^fc. q£> 
£90# Er$&5$»7r* (*2n>-£>3 S^oMiteb - §^SQ L «r*gg'^wiSb> 

V€r*$^ obl^^S) - (of. a dro-&rtoOTS* o5ej s5e;tf ^og'c$5ooo'$& Sjo-^&t*” (3?> 
•sr'g^'tfssiki* ^da-o-Oj tfsS^tSg, tfolb, s5*j» ? *5o§^o<ST^* £j&*<oi , > 

eo^r^a)* 

q ?5r*-0o^^§o <>5&5^»ortb ^T’OtSa 

^ytefc^Sfc. •£« <£ 

^ctfbjo ooj^^p&ej jotfoMotf Trigs'# "3&JD tft>o*Swa«S&. 

"9?Sb<1b^ ^SgDsSwrfrfboS - £9^go7T»^ #S)o^ rfwj6^o^2S - ^^OfiSi- 

(afitf -f ^cJT-f-qCiSoab) t3|m. qij3oab==^0(5.) e?) tt # ?)I 

■iG^Tsn^jjbo/t*) q<T - q«jo^ - (j£c?3t^oS>w<3 

^ao^csb^t). g'^sStfxi^ 1 afctftfjliSosBaj&tf + W5b + e^sSo bs^SAm. 
®»S'j ri -.£5^t5S' ^.dtSboab. c< J6e)?jb^S5 wCSbex>7r» (tScJjboJfjJbi. ®S.^c*6o& 
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^£> es 5 £5&> «>£) sfr^iocSko X't^Sb. 


sS^vBtf § - £owor^*;&3?3b j&rOo'tfbXa. ^cT, ^seT^ <«& #?> 

® 7 ~^^4- 7 Cf> O 

;5»oSo Sj“®^o$t^o1b qfT, eJT, e&X&'Tr'Si, ^;oc*5S3$#gj. <5b-*£3boe;rtb q, *9, 
e?5b^o^7r ,, ?> ^o^oljr®* *&>;& cSor*-£>(K5b -c5b^^ ocoasStf^ 

l^^oOc^XTsT^dbo. *&« s}~s^o, ?<r*S £>'^^*£0^^»?5b 

ISOfo^ft ~S~ t TV°y $§^3 &$_£ gKg* #?>k>e>o aS-Ch^ 

tf£>. ^*£>0 $&o<lT^ tS} 5 03^ ^sSr^g^TT 0 ^#g#gtfx>t>lfc *£o 

•Osfr*j L '& d$nj6tfg*ito'3jSiO -^rv^rfb z)g^> ^ t6ff^OS5J5A«b!6S> 

{K^c-u)c55oo'^r^^o , &r75~°» ^o^sSr»4o* <>ozdo 

7^^ ^;6s$»Tfe“£ ^g^^/^bxSbo^TT 6 qotf* 73"*$$ ^g*/** ^c&»k>56 

ttsT 6 ^ “3^$^,” tf^-aooSS ^tfyo<Sxa* tr-r^joaaDjtfj^ STratf*), iSSbotf^,. 
ST’Sfo&S, e2o(^5^$'^o5T*&>. £}B ‘^owo^oO^’ <^£)&;S* && ti Z»^\ r . n 

«3>?5b 7F°&o$)£$3 -^oto^o-D^ c55ooo^^b. a 2L.obo”=^^»>^) 5 e’&Sb-*©^, ^£6 

&&> "^exj^bx"^ S'ej^j- 5$. &>o£x>— to join, take shelter, 2 bsfo=a 

1 ©d 

to unite, to become one, to agree. a»o^, ^£3 ^r»^»ex> S$§ <>0200 

Q 

^o-o^si. efoo^ab^ “^SG^.”, 56$=*,^, e&&)-935 gd&aboex). ‘‘together, 
alongwith, in Company with, c s$»^a. *&>okx>* tf&S 

<>owc§o-£>;6 c&So^ 1 Sb-®^ l^uortbe^ •Sg^^o^xXboS, s&>?k "Soo^) 

*9;& e^gcssb^TT 9 *sr®s5b , sr»^^o2 ^^*><2 dSa>°<&>;3b. 


ey^wST w5b?8» cdrf^-^tfb ^tfbodS (&<f. -tr 4 , er^^) 4" + 

=ey v *s$e£") c&>r$^<S;6 cf. “Stooste, cr<k> etc. tf^SSitoatf 

xa c 2of~’ *9j&££r<»«S;fcotf -^Jot)! 0 j&tfgdSbjkiTV® J&x^a. &rr®. SSbtffiT*^, £5btfo?( 
«5^5xa t££>o$oboXj *fb^S>T* ^^gc«b^7r» darTT*. 55bt>jOer, 


s£t5j5$?r. ey^S -jG^^gK^x^b Bex>^X>^T*£)> 

75e)o^)4oa5 1 r» (wg^Rotfw&to^, ^^g&rfbag 13^ 

1^zd<5;6&* * 


^«r* u ^r>’ w^^a ^gdt$>*2o?$©. &% 

^"T®^ssb3^ ciS’ wcsSbyolSiJb^d^ 

^>gr - 1&0&’ &&&-*$ &9&itr>tH «r oa^a. . ^«T - $afT - qoab. ‘eS** ^ 

«gggcssbS»^ c;S» ©S', eo£3b, rf, esb^o s6r»«fefii> T»t>w6^ 

^^* w> c *?_| (6dgc*S>ab»2)fO. SiOdebS^cSjoc *«irir , l TjCiOBO? o-W^ • 
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i^S^gcxfo^wTr 0 (of. s&tf&S)) wft;6& 

gcn>s5 lb <&&~ 3 &&T5r e $& o$ 

<<&,«?* ,5 e&tf&Sr»2S ^C>&gcs£i^6£. "S^/^er^ fc 

"ir^^^^sSb^SS ‘St»^)-c5b^ L a. c ^&* e&rr’SS sSarySo 

d5bo?<e)t5b. $$&£g> ^&r35r*, 

(wooa^a. 3~fj « 

o <w 

sjw - s(o4S. &t>2> ‘ttS*’ : d' < ^ 7r , tv 8", Sfo^g - ; wo* ^^-,V - s(o£3 sfcosfc; 

tr*6u -Sio43«5 v - , ^y, ^ciSe^S^ SioiJer^^, Sj ^J^§^ (*i$g 

d6'“^ B oo-rr' ^ 2 p , oSSw<5s S. s^^3^?^tSmo •A'^.^sSxv ^jS cSiNj'Ss. S^c^3'3oai5w } 

qogOj'S, qo43^§oS, qoiSusSbio - qs$£)^<ifoj ~^tS6x>v~^> $r»Co3> 

tfS5 Krfbs' ■£>jS»£>g^ ^i#gcS& t»(3 •T’sS CSh^;&. S'”* tr'yh\f&5' ‘S'eV’ 

Wrfb’3'»S> - ii_6S3' (^SgcSSo^Tr” ^Sr"0-0, Sstit-s-'eJ - ’ ^-O, »Vo, A<f~, £-(% 

14T, tufT, g}g-, ^6" ■» xXvfo-v'p (SS^gpftoStfrtblSiD "3^ 

d&o sr^Jfo, r'oisS tf?>S»t>;S> <,j£txj*£>$s^§ ^^g«&3^ex>7v»'^ ^Sr»o-OcS5bo'jr^_’6. 

S?M"§'’} r .S' atfj^g* 5 *” xS^-Oo-CSbio S'"3s' tfwSMUOOjfoforSSbo, &§'£>$ J 

&e£aJ»5'43 ^3S&)cS&0, kg' »#_!§ s5o^^mS' f^JS^cA^ka -sr'cJSr- osJ^^wo 

^•S^gs' ^gaE»2,^TT»p ■d- , £g«SsS3>Xn-\ stask osr» ^r^uer^jo 

sifc» sSbIBosjtt* S>^T’&y!0^ L i3«r ,< , Sb>$>g;S»7r* He»rtber'* feo^^^SgecsS 

utfwjSSgia ^j»f3gg'#»s$»'e5 caoScJ&o, (^r»6s3SS’2 Q'Sa.ratfjJS'^gSg' -OxS^Scaeja 
”^ n "' ^ai*’ 00 " 7 ^ 8 ^ wife, SjA , WeT, ‘SmSu^ tfgi&eT&S "itf^aiS 5$ g 
8 <S^J£ 8$ sS “ w; * 54<r»-Q0{fciS»;^jSa £>>£. sfeA-CfesS^SX w. cwr»^rS.wo 

^o^^K^sj^rjxoo (Agglutinative languages) «o ^asjjtxSjSa. 
S|oK© &'TT'£itf1u&>'0S3 Xm *owo£as> O'is.raa’i^.g cJ&o^KSJ 

CSS» S^owoSSSK cSSm^B. ^TsSSj-SS -jiowo^Sco -sj-sSaS^JS 

(Nominal inflexion) o&d&;Ss»' 1 £-^S' ^icsSnDtf^ o&cJ6a»rf (Verbal 
inflexion) Xr*!5 fc^rfs^uo^* j$!r»o-o ^x^Sife-A^s. ^pjtfea 

0-^S. ra (Sn^ssxu^t Krr« (§<36r©4f Kw ^aS-fite^a. 

(ScSir. SipSowo. 

■&ofyy-s^ ir»g'g^^ (|c35r*^^ga» S^o»ot3 mJS34o^^ > 

fc^rjsA'* ~Rg osfe^csStSbsS'oj dSb^&s« Ttg 

%x 


«i^o3dgcsSbj3bae ^no^TT* fc ^c56r*^ooo^^» 
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> SjSlDc-O, dSr”cS&!5 <iOWO^a!»«rfb -sr»S3S) Sfcr»-00'CS>&5foo<* sSgJf 

»}69-Ott'J 6. aS fefiS SjKomo-O^ ■ct'JOS'o’Id SOS' ^■^g'E^^ooTT’ SooJfo^A4oS3 

W 

"S'® JO "spjo & ^5^oS^t)^lo5S 7oa~j$jb tpg&8 o-E> 

‘vip’fb 7 t*$S. S|a -sr*gg^x);6o&® ■KPS&oPtSg' ^§c$6§' r Ve; <>0£)0 

«^7T> ^c35pi£p*5;jj:e> J| 

gKP^W s6»|d^. ^JS3T*0 

&r*£^b>e; !?®&§^r&£o -SPTJT 0 ^^ e^&uSs'sb’ 6 ^)^ 1$$& (Jc3 £n 

Scr^skjutf^ J0£> 3r>& o) v8o?r*£ -spJO^ ^ 

w<%6 fe'OSd^oaa ^JO TPJO^^^lS rt&tftfg T*0S6^ifc& 

tfsSW^ 3 ■3Soo^oto^tfj& J ^T^T^eP* jb©»o*S SPi^sfo-TP 

^oco-a. (J<36cr»£)^_J S$g •Oi55j y .«5 r€ KP&^a^ft)* 

£)^j| (tflJgcu&fcaejCj ^^vS** 3 tfo^o^taboJfc h3*jj; 6£)~ c! cp 

j6cn-Soc5b^?) ^^'ii>o-7P& 5 ^pjo c^a 

c&orf^S). 3® T'OaP-rSS' ^tf^ySfoxfc;^©. 

T^jO F'^eP^'S ^e&q^ «101 Jtp&' S)J 0 76g<£p& 

^6 KpSS <)g?5^oe; ^P^>§^1$ KejoAb ^&3^§-7 pJD, 

•^JO ^bdb ^j|o 'e5^o^i3 stfpBS^ex) ‘^Pofc'^g^ 7P Kejo'S^. $ Sj^Oj^cSSr* 

tfp£5&>e; &>£J0 &$>■© s5o^gi5b^^e;e^ Sokwo^&oe) ^sS.oer* 

J613~^ 00* “f i5^"6^7P$j6j 

r 0 pK 56 ^ iSosSgj^ ^^doj 6S)7P jfcOjfcMStf, e c3&H|§c 5&- a^ 

3op£^x>o?& ^^5Vpfto-£>N>^)£So ^zo"dg^^7P •P^o, ssa l&o&O/’fo 

'"sp-ritf tf^TPs£tf»e>jSb e ^icsfce; Ttoo^io jOoa^sfo&rf csSp^tfgS'^a •${$>. & 

fadSao & (J^p #o<>^^$^x>;5oJ&3613 ^Pe&^e^TpS', e3^p$b &5 m, &&*v 

\ &c& ^>tf^8;6 ijc^p ^cS5bo*CSb^ + ‘sp^o » 

tS ^^^p<&> - ^c^bo-cfoKp^^. #, 2 ^°i 5 +£>£* = 2 _K°(^r 
tSJT ; tf . s5p^j -f &r = sSj^o^k, ^56* + ^p^ = ^Sft^afo - ^a-sr& ; 
4 , 2^ + = 2^^* — 2 ^^" 5 tf* ^p(S^ brfb = 5 &t><£^? 6 . ^cJ5bo 

(^di5bo^) -|» j ^cR3b^t> -|-> = ^cR53Kt)f6# ^c55box5b7CP^2foj 

^c35ooiC5b^a, ^c$5»s&;6^& &>, S, ^ e>tfb ea, 

t»SO w 6 *sp$ dtJbtfdB&sS tt*^)^ fc SSw©^ 

«6r5e> "sp^, ^a, WS) tG^TnPS^ ^^^joe>?5b g)oo«335ugi^ c3$n6tfg#'tf ^C5b # 

*<y*lr$*x»a a ^s r8 ^ 5 ^s£ ^iss^ sSp^ik tSg^s^ 

oSdijo^bTPlO, ^0^® ®oK*^^5i»?5b ?6or»*Do®S tOSSo^^w-s**^ &&” 
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*950 ■Jotfg'sr ' & &>o& ®(j£$g<3&r*tfrfbo 

Hex^e^ * &* |jp3gc*5b3x '$£&*'$&• &ex*Sb^7r> •&# 

V^er* & c a’ |3&ges£>'&> ^ •r^S' £g^o;$b ®^g|^^^5xo;& Xx*>SS 
%^^0-cSb-C^^a. ox-* ^g&De^c&x j63b3-*&>*>07V* wb^sSotitxS^O- 

^ sS-^S 5 ^ ^55b^Sbe»7T» aQKsSo^w^ £g3x<>> 

s£o ^s^^g^xosS'S’^ ‘a 1 es& |£&gd&&^ ^ao^w^ocSb^S. 
sS-tf^&ojfc ^r»Oo-C5b^>§o <£>’ e$?6 (jSS&gctfSsSba tfojfc. ga tftfjj7T*s5b tfg 

5S&e>er* 0o?C E>s5& gr<&a». ^tt> Sfootf fcVjjSs 5xe; ^ 

#g^e^C&o c< dr-XS>5~0^5 ” V^sSbtfS ^^<8, ^ tfgtfx 

eSo * ^r ’ e^b 6-rf^ ^&gd3b3x ^“tlgS" ^§c¥vr* Sj-*£dxo»5^Kbr^ 

-CS^oSStt’j ~He>ortb;6 , 'zr°$'g #g3boej§6 * ’ s5o£3 c <»#~ * e^o?S x$>o&> ^«> 

&r*£3x £* $fg3x»»jo 

* * "^ 7T '“ *w£5b * &sfc 75"*$ w5dtfb£5bflo 4 & * e>3o 

^gdfcs&^S^ r6r».Qo*>»ifcs& <§$3 8^<bo 

4 e3<f~ * e$tf>&>§5 w&?x>7r* ^esSSa* esoxtfa. tttf^sSt^s&xDer* c tf>* 
|t)d§^b^» jg&sfce;;fc ^o?S bKr*SS ^-Do-Jfc^tfrto^, ^db 

^£6 ^)«S^3e>o ^^5byc£> 7T>jfo 75 -*$, ^c5bg^7T^^^-7n>^ ;&r*-£o-c5b tt* ^g 

£xe;;3b ^c^3b-*£3xe> Xx>0>& £>4x>s$3$o& cJ3xO&>;3b. £8§0 o£ 7T» (Ic^^TSS^weeJ** 
fc Ootf ^s5ife iiiah dSoDo'S^S&o, ^o^^dbo^ *$jf^ DsS^C 5 ^ 

•Sxtv* ®ar*&>S>5 v ' 8 $§ ?&*£p»o£) &ftc$5x;6>^&. -^^S&eje^ $a$ fl ^3'IS) 

$0^00^ -S^dx^ ■£» « ^ctfx& » « iST&jfc » 6. rir^S, 

I&ctfbogo g\ "s^goo, £o£3 ^c^<^£^exKr°5S & cS5xr*^?5b ^e>££6£K'e;q$* 

£>$&>& 7o^7r®5^> -$s5^5x'6tfb. •sp^o'rf^bo^b) W^^cJ&Offc, w&^cS&ojsb, -^»p 
“^&^c35b&35” wo^P^slo ^ojjb. ^ (ScJ^r-acni^cr^ ^ 
it* 55o 55b0^r»-5^^-*e;2p c$5boO&>?$b. eSabsr^^ 

fcj^cSScn^^^x e>i6w^ st>JO$ ^0^Oxbb^>eT^ &^^t>?5c a5gs5sSr*©oO^ •T’B 
tr* SD'^^^tp “sr*^)^"^ -^s 

^a^«^r»o355xe>0 ^o^SSS e^^«r*| r .e)^6cr*^ (l3&r»«tfg Q'i&.edXxv^ 
lG^7T«5i>Scr»^e>o ^«JcJ5b«^£). «>sS7r* ^p§^^5Sb ^-©o-cJb^^qg), 
^B^T^OoT*^ -S)S5^^w S(Sc^oe5cJ5x?^^ ^B3 oT* 0 £)“l^-e»a5b^> 

^^&^s£r»k>. ^c55x^^ } s5^^'SP 9 ^ - 

a5*vSb^-cSb *5^^^ - sS^^o, sS<^ - 

*^^0/<)^6^di3bo ^?5b £)“l^89rfx'3^?T # , ®0o# 

5 
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5 ^ 20 ^ 00^0 oxr» KsjoJOo ^dS *p?T 5 'KcKsSo (“x§cS 5 b 3 

S'. 5$r^«TT&=s^$oj| (§^$^^e^)-fe$l?>, H. ^&&r«-J- 

(^ r '^) * :rP ‘^ 0# "'^dSospg'". (“^dS25 -f. e5S“) $'• 1^d§o£ftt. (7\c6S& -f- «°), 

(o$r<3& + eso) cf. "3, (&=)£ -f- ^a*p&>. gib ~^&->-f 

^a^+wa=B^&^a. etc. 

oMr*^T s sS.e)cr r8 ^c^r # ^t>)^w^inr , ^e5 >r€ &>&> ^r» 

TFtfgS&sfc, 7T®^i V°*3fioS 55bo -sr-iitfgTn sfisfctfW 

gyif^es&w tfrio&sgJSQ “BDdSx-^^h. 'sr^jS'^ s£tfo ”^ab, w& es> 

fe (ScJ^^^-jK^ott) ^So^p^gS^ l5^ ^r^-rib^a. 

oT^sg^oe)^ £>k*&?5tf $ex>-vfc*& ^jJir«^^s3“&)oaaa^^) es-spS'g&a 
7$&$ ^&$s5b-«o^ sposS^cJJcSo &>& cx^r* <5^^^ ^tfSPoS^ 

<)Otf^^£>o&S c «?$p 5~, £>$\ *3o^$e;/fc Stowers'S 

cBSo’fao-O *f cf’SS ^<5Sr-^55o», $#"°Cfce>o (JdSr* 

a^&Setf) ^S^s$e>& £c5b^&7P<0 5 ^ ■SPS'g&atf ■jC^S'RT’sfi 

# 

a (Jc3^r*^S ? ’ ^Jfc^SnpS), ^ScsSr*©# Jd&j&tfa -?r»5> 

^tfEOab ^^o^&o-tt 5 £&*&>• ^TT^tfjfcwg 

t5 ci&>e)pr«fc»rfbw43 es^tfgs'^otflb o»o3^5So s5br6 £;$w^£o&>;Sb% 

•gi^^wer'* ^<3$br»S$S3&>«fe&$ iSs'c&j s5gs5^^5^» «8 

ft;6 S^wiSw&pSS JoKoS^ -vfc^a. S ^sS^oeJ^ 8 ftoo&5a5bo& Cfc^sSsSyoo— 

*Ud£>rtbo> “S^o 1 '^oo^e)/1o^S)cJ5bo5 sV^^b) ~5ooiS orto 

O co 

^^oS53a)?>0?6b 0OKo6-^ 1p£)"s?»3Tr’S ^Ol^&^&pSo iJsC&O JJSp-fe^ 

& ?"" sS^ej^ UtosSxxbQJZ* ^7T* 

^<3^a^$£fL>o #feak s5gs5s^6o^“S(2 s 6 ^s^p^o, 

e©(^P'b?5-sr e ^^e5^ 7^&&r>£ 5 &>oo& : &6 ^Ocx5b&>§6 

^?Ss7 r° ?^0(Sj5boO^)f5b. ^o^K'SS-E)* S^ejS ■sp&^T°<6s5boe>o“ : 5)9ft ^oKsScStf^epa 

51 when our attention is turned to the Dravidian languages, 
we find, that, while their rules respecting gender differ widely 
from those of Indo-Europeon group,* they are not quite identical 
with those of the scythian. It seems probable, however, that 
the particulars in which the Dravidian rules respecting gender 
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^-^efin^oer^ &n€>ois%v%4 <3Sr»$tfgtfeS *r*e6 «>g^£;0 

^StT 0 ^ <3°^ T ’^^ D ^?5b5 «<) o c^r>K 3bo ^ & s5g^ab^<^o c^^c*Oc55boo^55, 

•gtST^oer* 0oM§?^ tf-Eftf&arfc 

^ O T O (|3 

W^3x5a ^•O^B-*»g'j r ., *5>^, $50, essg, obg etc. *& 

s5gj£^^c&s5o® *^SS, s&V* fe&Do?5b ^ 

sfoej&S&DOjfc ^^3\rS*r°:K*). eSoa&o s5b<sbpj>. e3g““ 

^tfortb^JOJD owo# S^-ferf (Gc^^cSSbJo d&oo^^ 

S»ex>. tfeS^efo-OyS'S. h 3~5&61§> &&•> 3»;S “£rtb3So” TGsSp^tf^^wR) ^<&> 

*t5biT^^3. ^r°-b^ 0oX&r^g' ^g^boS'o*^ 

vr* tT^'SoSo^. ■^s 6^" !) t§$ 

^2 $£o$^T’SS.e5 v ^ “RSG^TF 0 ^^. •£* 0O^lj525s5b?$b£& ^ 

10^tf , sr»'r5S' ‘&tf£*KT»s5b £6“°£tf»e;*o e, •&, dr ft5>rfe-SP^2 ^S 0 ^’ 53 '*'^ tfgaxwHb 
escT, esf” 05o«r*0 "s - *^ h i$&ih 

^D^SSS'dtSbo^ 

2^ r °^?2 otfb. K^r»-u)o-C3b&)SSj 

Wb 5 &-e&> 5 S{e&> ~3oo25e;^b 7pr°Bjjo$5tf^o;&1§S^ jJ(3Sr B ’&-»#i£g ^S^^oott* tf d^So* 
^&^c$5xO&33, q£» "SvoO, Uc&i&O, ^i5bogo ? "&x>tfe;rtb 

differ from those of the scythian languages, and evince a tendency 
towards the Indo-European, are not the result of direct Sanskrit 
influences, of which no trace is perceptible in this department 
of Drv. grammar, but have risen either f rom the progressive 
mental cultivation of the Dravidians themselves , or from an inheri- 
tance of pro-Sanskrit elements. 

(Comparative Grammar, page 219) 

* The peculiar Dravidian law of gender would appear to 
be a result of progressive intellectual and grammatical culti- 
vation for the masculine, feminine and epicine suffixes, 
which form the terminations of Drv. high caste nouns* are 
properly fragments 1 of pronouns or demonstratives of the third 
person* as are also most of the neuter formatives. It may indeed 
be ^tated as general rule that all primitive Dravidian nouns are 
destitute of gender and that every noun or pronoun in which 
the idea of gender is formally expressed, being a compound 
word is necessarily of a late Origin than the uncompounded pri- 
mitives. 


(0. Gr. P. 220.) 
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dS»oi&;6. fcol ^c*Sbe>£5bj5b, ^d5bo4&S» r 

^cSSxSSo^), 'SooXvrf) ^) 5 S^s 5 -rfrf ^KTT»^Kg'sS» dSboO 

Sjog’S) T'o'^C ^T’efo^ySSb, ^<3Sn£>"fEa <JS3 - ’SjJS»e>~=> 

»o-7v»S sW)o -ab •6^7^56 Sr^^e;* ^ti'sS)^ 

i6SS 7^^>«r«ij&5 jrf&fjiSu.^ ?C®ft6 Sfo&o^a- &»■& 

sS>s«» (SdSr-sSSsfi^^* ©Ko^^aSr- i6r»«S(»rf 

^cJSnjjKsfi* rr-iO§*\ *^tt” 56 s-i&ggj s5gjTsS» 

^stf^r&oer-'s < (idSr»SjSs 6 , si w’slp ijtSSxr^sr* s 5 g tfsS»“ S n‘g's>r«ft 6 . 


ZoXlr-^ 7'^sr»g8^89*o^W'c*6 8^5"* &|rr'as5^r , :S.oS9 Ti'gS'OoO^ 
•^*(6 ^^0j6w’c*S)§>a&.i2^^ '&oi&sSx>ofo 7r»s5iS^? |; ^IcsSt'S^ j, s$JSsS»> 
"SooJSw^o'^'S) i&'»*3;£oo(S‘' < tCjSi^omo^) yJUra -^JS^es 

^ Ti 5 ^ T ’e 3 ^e?r”s 6 && u Sb, &zy'\i^ 8 ©giS»;& » 8 $®&J);$S '»8 -s’e)(^»S» 

fcfesSto cJ07r> tftfjjCxwosS tfj)c&», iOS tt'^sS'S ’fsfo (S555gcj5r*o ©#§&©p «r*o JS# - 
<>oc js»_rs3««T’g3 |©^ omos'a sw^r-o aSxQtaaSx s$gj;*5 -yS'd^teb. 
a ^_f 5"S"^ om^^SmcjAo i ^r*7!!3’Sj8W’j5j feffotJer^^Cr 0 ^ tSotOj^ 

’^' Tr °§^§ ) S&.E9 S-'OiSr'TStf^r&u&Sai) INy «i_8o-OS'iS r< 

tn^y-ix KtoouJ&^as -aoarfRW sw ^grsSiwou sw-jt* 
£)*^cx£5&> ^ 8 O^g' 5^r»^c5b. 



CHANDASSARAM OF GUNACANDRA 

By 

Sri M. Mariappa Bhat, M.A., L.T. 

Head of the Kannada Department. 

This is a short but very useful work on prosody written by 
a Jahia poet called Gunacandra (c. 1650 A.D.) This is based on a 
manuscript deposited in the Government Oriental Library, Mysore, 
and published for the first time. 

The work consists of five chapters dealing with the following 
topics: (1) Introduction and technical terms, (2) Matravrttas includ- 
ing the Kannada metres Satpadis, (3) ' Samavrttas and other 
varnavrttas, (4) miscellaneous metres and (5) Tajavrttas. 

I’he work is of great interest as the author, unlike previous 
writers on prosody, has given due recognition to Kannada metres, 
particularly Lavani, usually employed in folk-songs and Tala- 
vrttas, which form an important feature of South Indian Music. 






— rtots^ocl £>d$3o — 

o 

Cj3oC3l^e)j^O 


— 7*0237) jj.trdtso — 

'SP 

— s&ort^o — 

a*) || Kbs^sS-roa 7foaddF03£irf.}tfol3? | 

^3^odjs2d 1 do$rf^rre^ae^s'g ) c37>o2«a23«)tfd J oioo || 
tjS^o rio^Twrtd^daod.ras? 1 * * 4 ' s^r^r | 

737)rf7o0£0rfao 7io37)3ja2^?rf^O || O || 

— tf&3d,&&5 — 

— ' * *0* 

i#o |i «jSoi3js?aas^rf5>37) | 

dodo uoqte^ridadjd o3o^o tooi>*Se r || 
TSooddd^dorid^c&oo | 

dodedo usddoi 33»ow r wtfdo || 3 || 

— rtadjo^ESo— . 

tfo || STrajSow^do a^ro | 

tfid^radocft^rtcreaakoo dadrfco || 


(1) d“Ue (2) rtofcsia 

(3) TiooJjjTs.tS^^o wsfio^do &e$>Fo SuirtrMooSM^OJ II 

OeS^Was&gdo ditto nacpoalrto atfe3,?d II (ab^iiJjjtd) 

(■* tfaofca 355,*)?! t adoljdg rtjfcTttJtl^jg. a^ai^drtito rt,tf odaa/V 
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dpJ^driodi nuraeodg&js | 

1^6 u^ideardodo^aoddo || a. || 

— ri»ort«bo-rtfso^j®dwo — 

do || ohdd $«?! rirori«? r | 

^3^)^) aododdritfodJaddoqy^odrifov*' || 
doridw^orii?*' | 

^S3» riccodo dcjaeeoriod^o (sao) dodriv* || v || 

— rtMortsbajaSdEi — 
do || sarfot) ^otSjs?qSo djadort | 

3o*dJa$o djdOj d^d^o || 

ddj?d dok 2^sdoaSd?dci | 

osadod dE&reF?d r!c®r(s?o&3oo d^do || a || 

— 6 rt c® rt <s* ^>c3 e sd J rt <e*o o— sS^^s^sJjejJ rtesort^oo 

do || riido^o dft>F&fi) | 

^jart^do rtadodojaoo do rica jpa^tdoo doi^do || 
e^odojado d rira psad^ I 
o^cd.ud&iav 1 *' ijjfcdo odo ries do^daoddo.o 

o 

7wd^i1odi sjS lira d3 da$ | 
do$£& t>3^ d riradof^ sSjaejdodd^o || 
dot^riodo w ric® tidojcodo | 

8dd^o dja$ d rtcsdot^o sSeofco 


H || 


lit || 


(1) va?>tJ. 

(g) mOSj jpa^dasS? J&) oiodsa oireo*. esd’do || > 

tjlum rf»dd o oiro^ ajsfa So riodOtra^d 1 ® || (So^St Sj»(cf) 

(3) K^Oe^srgdrttf *js,?to — d<Sdo’ r(»rt$rt wnsaidwdfj^ * tlfjfto 

dred®” aorio «qiFMbod sn^rig Sjitofc&diij. 

(4) «a g> rtsagorttf «dJJ^aroiSt< l ii3^5*i&4’dOocJ dodd «jj»^ dl^d, 

(5) rt»rti*aifc!«sjiritf(^ rttdod© e^o&ffltoMoqsojof^fkrtOJWfosJiSj, (o.v») 

(6) drtFB^rt, (7) o?^f e^rirtrn^rt, ($) ?>otJ t o. 
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iwo^riocb rira | 

»So^dc$o usra ui^oriv r || 
staig^ri redraw | 

4tfd tfstsd^ao || e? || 

— o3o4«j^£®o — 

srfooo ad<So3odo3jsv r | 
sSoSj^vsdd^ daod^ dccdas*' || 

to^jrdo £>Kdo | 

&s?(dji)ddo^o dt3& &do^dilo&o |j r || 

— okijjo&jJoc — 

rtes^cdorioaozS oioSoko | 

rie§&;do3 rirasj odoJcdxo Sdorioo || 

rtraakSoSjwd ^aicdoi ! 

3c$4^“° »Wiqi3lo3i ^cdcdo^dfi)^ || no || 

— ElS^JrftC — 

SS^tfoWOdo 3rfdo &3d I 

353jr33 dod^d 333^ ^30^ || 

333, do 5i 353,dc 3, | 

d^sdd^tf 3djdo 5>od3)sdio || no || 
— rtd^o “— 

<a(do)4 ^oJjd&djfc $>^dottd dddJas3 4 aSFB303$c33Jid;SJ3$Sod 
wo$>d rtom^od, adtfgdo^ 

$ o tS W8j d jSjj v* 1 
doB3 djtfdcso 

TST ^ 

K^q !s»o. 


(1) ©o5J,aocSHW,rt. (2) codoaeqS'Fssj;^ (3) dacbJMd, ($». qfo,. 
4, o«, rid) ob, ortfg 4i ftajoto st«B«J, («d<3 ds dd^rt* d^i^rl*). 



^ Sc o 3 ja> § vd do 


— oiJ3i3^S^OCS« — 

3 || 'sO $?<i&d ugcsrtert es dd^ritf? en)n33ode®ortvaA;5. 

eoiJSF || ltsotfo zis^rieao r^'So tso toddo (dd->) s&sftsriradrortey || 
?tos[y o stfersoiJSFqSF^dirfJsra^a^o || n j| 

2wo5j djd^oiidjsf^o dddjsv r doiso«;o && akJdd£ahdoo|| 
^ddreqiFo dot&fotfc d? 03 §Fdo £ssO s$j|o £>o || s || 

n?4 || *«odJ5F djijSdjddfii^^o dosid ugrao d^^oJidjj^ || 

riotfo^iaki&seqSo sredt^o 4 ' A{5 cfooftdo sS^o 3 4, || a. || 

— rf od t)g»o — 

tfotSo ^ddrtrao g? | 

.djsoftd steiljrt'? {Seio^ rira&ftod^o || 

a»od<3 dwsescSafcofo d | 

rtod?wdrirad sirfra wdodo Sdortoo || v || 


(1) 83 **,*»» AjS?de3S $3* ^csd adsSst Ml II 

aSjJ^tsodoo yie^ji ns Kjqj^s^rt $o3o*dJso3jsFo5JB« II 

( «jt d. •», «.( 

(2) Oj*?oi)os^« ttid? cooioost^ ?J oio**s$$iQ}jBji I 

*sot Ssdorfc sta^asi tjSda <jSjs # <«i I! j-j II 

( 3 ) »os»r*SjijS;i>d«3.ii«tf,o oioC wqSdafc e>j£»o $sStdagio8j»e» I 

dtfe&Ati ^aiod*Aaitipso sso w*o fteiasr qbwortidi il j At. oil 
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— lsjUjOrttf «j^s*o — 

id d&^a djsd | 
tfddcS | 
tddraaaSook 3 sraddjssfo || 
tfodo^ doJsea$j 5 | 
v«ies s Jj^o carlo do | 

des 9 ddwoqiocd d^eao do || w H 

— tfo^irfossjUjO — 

dd tfortodo dU>an | 
rfdtsfme^dffi^o dd | 
dodos|oiogdo dojses 3 tieaes3jiv r || 
aidcsdra^ dadod'o | 
dodoiiidd dcsrdooo f 

dodo^podo tootjSdo^a ^esSa^rdo || 1 1 | 

— $fltrtj$Uja — 

2i«od^ oSoddd 

oiocrfo $ srada caaoi 1 

nidd do^oioo dojses-raesesSjstfo ^es*rloo || 

da^oiJo dro^ awdo^do | 

i«dnd ododirira dod3 | 

rtoodd dricso w^rdo >addss 9 ;$do ?r>o || 1 1| 


(1) *«do a$M,Orttf ti^»ri«>o-^j, etfo, ?ig<g. dddW,OoJo e^sidnsj, 
Ojh&ftsijS rt«cj. (^, eo *J. j«r) arid aU,®* JWtf{tJtto dMa,fcttosJ— -i3». 
<*Jo. fig ^ ed> jSWjOrt^? cgMrtto oSe^sS. <ad *S,$*S,ri$oi* vusfc>tft» 

•odwifsjoUo. 

(2) •* oj^wdjg sf^^rtRUjO «0ou < agj. (3) 'aC tfatrt# 

•Sodo At^Gld ast^aojo sSrtd) (Bt^ossrtjddo. 
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s&sSoOoafsiJsij djsdo^ddd | 

{re^ok $ok areda | 

ts^&n^i^ododjs^aioa dojsesodjseses&ratfo || 

$drtodo«3) wdo^doo dd tp«> | 

S5o$> ok d&^art doo^do^ao | 
dicJrirart&soadto ^Ksiriradffiodao || y || 

ajOsd^rJi d^aoira^faiodcS | 
o3add$ jreu.^criook ^ ddc®o | 

“o O 

do3;3 dro^oko daps-sesd^ck wad«ddi^ao |j 

doji es esSjj ys es e62 js £ d, 3o fszti^o | 
rtodo^jjcdoo £0da<i^)r cdo | 

okd^riraorisk wddo ddradwo sodad^o fcoa oio || r 

•ad^dra^okoo 537 itfrtf dodfc^a ft | 

^^do^ J o3jeiV r | 

^^doSo ^cdos^d^dojses’seocn^ddjs'fi’i do.fi d^djaij rtodo^o 
3$^dod ddrttfo do*?e®Fdrirdj3's ! | 
rtjs^doda <s$criooo dosoa wozjSdo | 
to^ado pret^ok d:doi8ostp2gaiot3.fstfo doddSps^dcSjstfrt |j 

— rid^o — 

<a* ^{dodpSoddo Jia^^dctsd dddoT^agFcyia^predddcrapJod 
tooqSod rtotarfod, adtJidodj, 

, d o d ^ d eJjj ^ 
djaare^odsd^dreo 

Ojitedso. 





— g^tfdcso — 

&0 [| 1 ddoasjdOSaia d^jj^o I 

rido^&^do tf&o&doaia^g^ewo || 

?id:odok ^atsd a^cjjo j 

tfdo^crijs^drtdaog $ocSjs? a^cfioo || n || 

d H *k9^> d^s^, dad, 4®*^, rreoSo^?, 

v*, e^di^, ds^, tsri4?, e4tsrt4e, d^o?, 

^ ^Hi’ $i*> **$**, $%*, W *A H*’ *° 

%*, ^V- 

— »4?j$ Aq& rtv* — 

*&* 

tfo I! rtidi dot! o3js^ rt desFo | 

It r£p 

fcidisjdo ©j^odoi^oicS dod © wado || 

awdoaSd frjdoo riodosd | 

todo^jdo ©$> douod0 odoSrttf ^dio || j || 

(o) ws^ejio d^d® 3 »d d^rt^o diUo^^. 

(1) &&&<>- *r\fi 

d|| djiareddgJoSjsoi&nodo rlidodgd^ wodd bjf, d^d^fc&rasfy 
ddo, 'aO s«odi !5Dd dJ*>l wdad.' 'addci eroes*d do^eeacsdrttf.ra 

w v,j 


"*K 

(1) «?f afajrf^sirkj «ag aS«<s^. 

(2) •^otfcirtcs yssrtsisjjFffc rtjcbart ^dd sJddftoy o^oart »jfc»d 

tfjtedjs^ rto *« 4 stoadisdo. (f» s ejjci», <k) ^dskitSdfred **!& rkdj&rt »aiFo*d 
--cSxtctfS^ «^>oart oiairttf aSriddfl^ rto4<<sS»ada!SdJ. (edariod. okArt^. <addt 
-^SOrt «cd 4f doe^ojod^ 4i rtjoqSdfi «r\)*Jai»<ft*i#flosjo*<g. 
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srod w<Jad ; us-c® vunn^dfSrt dootod d^djD aS?tf d. 

(j) aoddddo ij s^od^dg •^rWo jrae^ d,v^d 

nurto^d. wdesftflv*' — 

(1) l W 

(a.) daq^j aow doj^es^cdi e^od^dg) aoi3o d^d 

s^ria^d. esdesSjsv* — 

(1) freotd^o — doo ?rs85 2 3 

(2) sV^c—do 

(v) erau^oia d^ss^o&ou tfcdfydg d aodfreda d,ff®d 
^rario^d. ©desks''- — 

(1) 'dp^d^o — doorio ^f ®, 4 5 

(«) &g,ds^abou wcrio $<rto tfod^dg sS^/toa da-fid^dda 

d.rredsscirioi d. edttSjj** — 

(1) dffi^d^o— t^ortrt dec^_,5 


(1) srertrfrfar jjjod^rSS-fad^ “rtdr” «aoc5i aSrtoci. tootfa d^CaSI 

tf,aoi>© “rt?oJa” <ao« (Jrtod. 'ad^d, AOtftJ, aou &|,dnt> d^rtika 

a5<<9d. 

(2) «ad^ p5s. $o, do “srastoorf” aocto dji^ods t 
sjjdraori aorta a!?<5d. 'adjjd djdd, dssoi (aejso#) jWjSo dots d s *,rt«to 
aStsj^A a5««<J. 

(3) !w. tf°. <*£ «sid^ srartsi rt^dod) d{<d. 

( 4 ) JojAnO djiod, jjsrtddsr^odfcjrfg %%>, jf»odd (Cots. Ie») 

aSatrtolio (rtawo»-i) d«dddi 4 , (ddd) dodida, trsrtJiort (<««S^ w 

djatdjd.d^tkSjdj-aod) tS{<JtS<$ aSrtort ) ao» d^rtVa t&a^Ad, 

(5) rtaoda (it») sds6^_, aorta jus, $jo % do v»otdd«4»«S <90(10, wto4da. 

dodd, (rt,rto». i.) ot>* (Sod. <.) edort, (tf». i.) 

(«°*»w. i.)JttMasj ao« d 4 trtd0 tfa^Art. 
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(i.) rwoto^c&ow wes^ojo efccjfc,;*© a^trad 

jrork>tf,o5. «5rfesS>flv r — 

(1) SoOilO dfiOSdOZj^O 

(2) disid cres^o — d&sdrifj-s ?ljoi 

(3) d&Jdo^Ji^o — 4o3o 3drfo»do3S2 || 

( 2 .) vu&^ow iiMcScdi otoes^^o&i 

wurio^sS. essdes&rav 4, — 

(1) sSirie^asasi^c — siioriorio sdocis3$aK)8 1| 

(2) SoqkiS.^c — sdoq$o ^rtadartv 4 * || 

(B) ^ostodue^^o — tfosdjadoOgo w^o || 

(4) adojjdjsws^^o — tfdrto adorislraeysis || 

(tf) <ao&3$crio sd^risb -a^esSjrfs^esi 

Ji^dseirio^d. ©rfeaSjsy'' — * 
o -° 

(1) j^adrisd^o — elders $$dorio II 

(2) — Voodoo riorio ajdOjFn^e?*) || 

(8) storari^sd^o — ^o^wrio sdjstssitf os || 

(4) 3£o3dog sd^o — aSoridoa rtorto7 || 


(1) <S|350 4. rfgcJ. (?». $o.) eroOTi, *o»:J, 

‘ (2) 4«wftrjgd. (f33, e^o) da (siss^d sree^assd (rfjs>0f>«a»5fS) tib 

»»o* («fod,sSd<33.4.) a&i4,, rtosdwd (sdrtitps 4.) *i &*}, (sSw^^.*rf»ci *»0»,) 
* sd^rtitai aSw^nd. 4, da did6S4 aotijtdi oSe^d. 

* (3) 4«x>ndgd. (*53. sfio) is*) aood, &$)&*, (4.) rft^d. 

(4) 3*. $o-do«#, (djddaejfcd. 4.) 

(5) (i33. $o-) da <ad^d dde> ■JjaeAo, ddrt (dssotfrftf,) aijtoA (d» 

WsSitfo. *no3,) a&dj^ (aosdo) tfs&tf, »irae> (a&3*>) issjrt* aSta^nrf. 

’ (6) (d*- $o_d$ ) dbsd&a.s?, d^sedod aow 4«»ndg 

fcOajtfew* *063 pi. 4. rfq*js aSws iftsS. 

di) 4«0ft tfgcs. 

"fcw 7 
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(6) ddrasmsd^o— do' rtstos&vsi Krto u || 

(6) a^sSresitrs «do urio || 

(7) csii^^o-asjfido^o || 

(8) fRcwtStre^^o — ^■scr&sS v© $do wrto» || 

(9) tfwo?d^o — ^otsooririv'" tfw8s* || 

(?-) w aoioSoow e^od^dO d^rtsfc so^esaS^drfi 

ttdesft^«? r — 

(1) atodoosOfd^o- — doddorf 5 ? cds>«doo3Q?8 || 

(2) t^wri&dod^ o — s^owrt&dod dododoo* || 

(3) vua^dd^o — ^o^ri^^dfSedodcfi || 

(no) deo^oSoow cd^'dedo e^od^dg s^add 

.^KfS)ij d^dOTrio^d. wdesSjJV 1 * * 4 " — 

(1) dodw^d^o — ddKo dodoosa? riodai^o || 

(2) desdd^o — doodotsori sdtsd cwdotfo || 

. (8) doafo/sdraoe^d^o — dotsdo dooicjad? 5 *> 0 j$?rto« || 

(4) aoad^^c. — doodoisortdi Sicrs^dowo*'? || 

(5) dof^d^d^o— ^odadoiM^odofl^sii^rio* || 

(6) dia^d^o— dor^^fcdoo dj^drlotoi^o || 

(7) di^eddred^o — dtiKdoritfo dod^?ddJB || 

(8) rfod’ddrowtid^^o — siodtfdJse© ^ododriortv*' {| 

(9) daocn>d«Jd a^o — ^ododrto doocni&ed^eO || • 

(10) erud^s-sd^o — ^otiodriaodortf^ararioio || 

(1) rtsJ»s>(J.) (g) ;j 50 »Hl S. * »a#d e^od^rttfg^, (3) aioocdojqS 
^?»os*i»-ara) (a$cS»i0.i«».Bs.) (4) tjto«rt&«b* 4 < > (5) jjs, tfo. dg «ro*>,?, 

*Sgd ifodoSj t dfia, ado*, !( 5 d;^daoioj 8 d, WjdA * rtt^sS. (6) 

Serf. (7) ss>. ej 5 o, Hoc aosla* (< ) (8) i«»r>dec 5 . (9) jrt 
<ag tft«Cad rtoaB^dradrtJS tfo^sSarta «®cS ? (ip) $» t $0. tfg * »*>JStS, dasldort, 
•ssjf*. I, dg dxraC, doB*>, tjatrtaofcao, d>Sj>«ddo. 4 t 

«8l»S5, .:. 

U ' ?# ■ 
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(on) ao^od^oJi $od^d£> adcknaadd 

jriVj^oUo d^adnart^d. udesSja^ — 

(1) isot^d^d^o— sa&o^odw^o iittoMoAV || 

(2) ew^odjdKjd — erorfsoc^oda^o ts2«orirtortv r || 

(3) 2vodz3t)3 — 

^(Sj^odijS? ^odd naddjaoriao | 

3® d 2^0 e3j® f /I^SIcld^iAyC^O || 

TSP V 9) 

t3«) or»SitiSo dwo^aiooaoodc aj^oro || 

(4) dadt»£>?dXo — dtswurtort'? sao tfosdooid?# || 

(5) dree^tfd^o — i^qStfd^d ^o^rtorio || 

(6) BaO^ed^o — 5-s©(3^a^o‘ doos^orta^oijo^o || 

(7) sraij3?dJ3Fd ) ^ > o-s'«ii-ra?»Sj3 4 Fa) 3 o do$$orttfriorio*.|| 

(8) rirtdawfcdd^o*— d^o do worto rirtd oio&ios || 

(9) dzpjaed & d^o — ddjdorttf dqkasc^do wrio || 

(10) J^ridd^o — w^rta-aac^ dd$o dodo oJaari^o || 

(11) d^ d^o — dddrtriodj dtSdo sd> 35,06 || 

(12) dqSd^ed^o— ddtfrtriadodo dqid^T || 

(18) ^Scid^o — d^do rtodasrart || 

(14) d?i^rt rtododv 4 ’ aSSjd^oO || 

(16) ^^sad^o — dKodoo rbda^doio || 

(16) d3 , H 0 ddjaaad i 3 0 o — ds^ -frusta) era ^^drtriortv* , n [| 

(17) do^ddd^o — adoadddo ^ ^jadrtriort^ || 

(Is) erodxsd^o — eroded tadodo rioridas^o || 


(1) W ( aoC ) o # ($) taartsdjFd ftfod^d® ■* vudHsAoiid^ a8«<jjj. 
do;^ ^djidsB^dd© •add^aSeed. 

edo«3jKQ?o#£>g t jpsEi’«> oao 1 ® akajcdJBsJaCssdoks^i II 

ffi^o ♦osfRjdjfc »j&,ndo^ldoa troa^dd^d <33d»(si,i. «. <-oo.v) 

(3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, .12) iwndgrf. (5) 3®. $o* dft, 

(8) d», e?o, dg, ttioD,4. (io) <3*. $o. do, d A d*o, (11) d». $°. dg, wod, 
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(6) — do rtodjsftvni eric v || 

(6) ^droeStred^o — djdJsrSv.) tsdo orto || 

( 7 ) ase>dd^o— || 

(8) ^oeitSv^d^c — fSTcrasS^ ^do eorio* || 

( 9 ) ^wocsS^o — ^oKcwrtris,-* - ^soS?* || 

(r) to 3o 5 o 3 oo to tood^dcria dodfctf<D d 3 ritfo sodflesaS&ddo 

V/ a ) ‘ — 0 i on v—o x V J^ 

d^widOTrici d. edes s Jiv < ' — 
o 

(1) SoSOdOOSDfd 1^,0 — do^Sori 8 ? 5o©£fcO,SQe3 || 

(2) tjSiKriSdj^^o — ^ossrlbdod dododao* || 

(8) en^dd 5,0 — ^ot^d^o^sdrs-sdoBcS || 

(no') dtsv cjcotc sSOScdo edodrJ.?!£) d £ rttfo 7«ddd 'ad.^a 
<R«i, d dairies d. wdesSjss,*' — 

(1) dodio^d^o. — ds;t;c. dodoo£ 5 e rtado^So || 

(2) dcsdod^c — doodotiori <d£$d a^do^o || 

( 8 ) doo3&fcdraecSsd £,& — dcKdo doo3cjsd?3 , sOf8$rio* || 

( 4 ) dosc^^c — docdcKorido SOa-s&dotoc^ j| 

(5) do^d<s«d ?,o — tffododoko^odofl^siasrtos || 

(6) dos^d^o — do^^eodoo dot^driodoo^o || 

(7) dodjaeddoad^c — d^tiriori'Jo doc3-ra?dd>ra || 

(8) tSoss^djaws^^o. — s$od?rdJt>e«> tjiodidriort^ || 

( 9 ) doozraeiod^o — tidododrio doocreciejd^o^ || 

(10) twd^ffsd^o — sioKodriacjdosi^Scjrtoio || 

( 1 ) (3.) ( 2 ) Fssosti i. * 'aid efioo^rftfcu, ( 3 ) ageaoJao# 

(|;e»oadf>-ca) (s^uKSMaO.ioj.Bs.) ( 4 ) qfctsrt&jbrtji, ( 5 ) ?». ejSo. do 

•asJgJcJ eroCoJa, ddas, &<foi, qS^^sSooiojad, t^sdi ^ aSt^d. (6) itafl 

dod. (7) fja. e?o. jbe^oatj* (i.) (8) ^woAdOd. (9) d^^ea^csdt 

*a£) S<#dad tioritf 3 crae 5 r!J!i tfai 4 d 4 rta 'ad? (10) $0, do tii)dd, dorfdort, 

<a 4 R» 3 . do dwsO, TfsdooOt, doOs, tfatrlso&io, dadJiidda, 4 % rf j i,r!v , Ji 
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(on) ao^od^oii $od^dg d^dtfo adcfc;>3«>»did 

d^dTOdi^d. P5sdes s j?;s? 9 ' — 

(1) i'aorf ) dK J d ) 3 D o_ stetsortrSort’S’*' || 

(2) «ro^od ) rfK ) rf.^ > o_ewj8?orf ) 5jK i o KSKoririori^ || 

(3) 2»TU3j 2331 S^^ej^rao — 

^<3ja og$;3c e^odd oroddjsodoo | 
sadS^o&nertdsnidtfjaUOo || 
djsdoo, sdsrs&d t o \ 

•op is v -° 1 

«) £5*5) £) C£) 0 q^00o^o3G0c£)0o 12>C &} l 5?OF"0 || 

(4) dodw£>ed s^o — dK«wdod<? 390 riosjoo^Q?* || 

( 5 ) d.ra ?#3 d^s. 0 — dractftfd^d $o$;£dorio|| 

(6) a-jOded^o — s^Oi^sOjo’ doosgortd^olo^o || 

(7) aDij5^dJ3rd,d 0 o-ss'3^ja?5dj5) iJ rsd j o do^^ort^dorio* || 

(8) dddae^d^c— d^o do <uorto rtrtd &©?>do6 || 

(9) dqlraed ^ — dd^dod^ djp-raec^do udo || 

(10) s^ddd^c — jG^rts-saij dd^o dodoo&od^o || 

(11) d^ d^o — dddddod^ d?J^o sd^o^ || 

(12) dqSd^ed^o — dc^ddodo^o d^ad^e? || 

(13) ^Q^ad^o — dd^s) dodo^-sd j^rss j| 

(14) ta^d^^o — dd^d dodod^ 2*3^3^09 || 

(15) sj^^d^o — dwodwo dido^Soio || 

(16) dd's^^dro^d^^o — d3’ 3 -& # ^3dj30«! ^5dridodv r ii | 

(17) dodddd^o — adosdddo ^adddodv^ || 

(1^>) ewd^ad^o — swadS^d tsdodo doddos^o || 


( 1 ) (*•) 'SIOC^O, ( 3 ) 

*°*i dsa^drig < 95 $^ s 5 ?^d. 

etfo 3 &fi*a? 03 oj ^ t ipzvP zrzsP II 

0S|3 0 q&od ^-oo-v) 

(5, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12) iswnded. (5) «w. qfo- do, qJstodftoMo. 
(8) B9. $ 0 . do, rioft,#. (10) «89. qJo. do, J^ddo. (11) 39 . $ 0 , do, mod; 
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(19) — ^doicorieri^o orto |) 

(20) — abofooofoo wrtortv*' tfosdJSSeiSXo'' 1 1| 

( 03 ) wrtdoSooeo s^dc^ok s^rttfo fssoo^s&dri 

JjjcW3D„eso ?j,^i dairies d. esdesftja^ — 

— D -jO 

(1) * 0 wj sd^rsd^c — stfortjoda^FOiridodc?^ dX^Xcii || 

(2) sdodX sd^o — odosJ^acrfco «^o wdo || 

(8) aotdjSdodsd, s^o — 33obco£d,»dorto dXsodoc^o || 

(4) — ■ado 3?J3sl3^;dicWo$Xocrioo3;doc>o || 

(5) — ciOjaSiejosS^cSi'Sij Xt^o^do || 

(6) s&Ws^o- — 5S5SSS00: do rtesXoodco^o s^&ras^os || 

(7) a^odcoa^sScis'Si X^odod^o* || 

(8) tfcXoXo&^X^o-XofoXodoc&o^o tfoXosdo&cSXjOB || 

(9) wdrafcd^ridsi^o — dXo« swXo we3j3ee$ j ^rt.& || 

(10) ^.wortadjOdjsXsl^o — e^owort^odJsXo sdo^oodoo 

odoodccodoo 

(11) X^cSeX a>,o — do ^scOTFdwo Xjft^e XXo^Xo || 

(12) ^okoXeds*^ 0 — XoSdaXo X#«Xo ^odoosders* || 

(13) sdocSXJsossd.^o — 3 ^ 03^0 3doc3o&rao3 ept33,^dsl^o7|| 

(14) 0©33:1 ) X d c — dn^sd^Xo 003-3 ^WoWdo || 

(15) 33^033^^,0 — 3^^033^03 XkXXo^!|>33 || 

(10) 233^,03X^0 — XX^XdXfoXo £>£)Xo 853j 03 || 

(17) ^fif&^o-eo&^o «p^o shifts* sk^MI 

(18) W0qd(d)5dJ303-«W ^sSj^P^o W0#(d)5ft303 rfi } X 4 o9|| 

(19) espXXXasOvsX^o— w^fjods&ndro X«^o3j3?|o f| 

(20) — Xjdddodoa Xofddo do s^sp - ® || 


(1) pja. tfo, ZJt}dtf b eoknd,8o-«9Sgp f (3) tf£> # tfOfooai (A^eowpS), 
■woa (a*) ^sooa^st)^, (eru£& a) & £ sSsa s5 t ( 2 ) (3) pra. 

•0°. so X* w . (4, 5, 7, 8, 9) 4. Serf. (6) s®. . $o. Sg adoaeribo eqSss® 
0) (5, SO) &,oi>oSrf. 
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(21) sSwtsdfcrf 4 »3js?>sk ddcF || 

(22) et^d^doddd^o— e5$ota37>dodrto stettocdoo || 

(23) n’SOtd^c— ^tdoort tioooort&od jf^O? ddc^ || 

(24) oecK^^o- itfosf&r^o tf^rtatoorto eeocTO || 

(25) eo©3£>odo ?! dodoodo <rodoao || 

( 26 ) dd^ tjsdod^o — idsot;Friesori$ -friers odo || 

( 27 ) ^fsed^si^o — dotoderitfco &raed-fr 3 0(030)0300^02 || 

(os.) «5J«rUo3ooU dadojjes^crio ejSowX^g) dol3od«>:o 

dd ddo sj.ssdojo riosd. esadjrW© — 

(1) aio»c?^s3$?d^o — o3odoo dodo aaio ^023Q$V5»d 

<§«ric3 

(2) gdjsd^o — sodridda ^3cj3o diodo ^sdJS 1 

(3) djSosSrcS^s^a^o— sb^o Ko do ^dd o3o£ 3jjB$g*FS$zric& 

(4) dcd^ dooooj^ dd^^o— ^e 1 ^ o^3o ( 0 ) doodo o3odrio odosj^ 
sdoo3c*rado 

(5) dooSosdj^c — Kj^odtio dodo dosSce) ^iodjFcioce 

(6) dooKoep-s&FJfd. ^ — dKdo ttricri$»$ sdoofcMip^S*^ 7 
0 ) ddd-sd^c — doodo drio do^so ddd'ss^o 

(8) dodoorttf^d^e — dtodo ddod<? rtosSoortSsraicS 

(9) d^d^d^o — ^KdKdo doaa^o gdj^zdj =^o9 || 

(ov) d^o »ooio da^^^cdo e^od^d© d,d o rt^o soa^eso 

d'sddd dood^® 3 ouso a croeoo^ d^ca^rio^d. e^ris*©. 

(1) edosreqSd^o — do,o d^o do dcsdri^adlodorto 

Krei^oio || 


( 1 ) dodoieSi tf^odo doioo^o eoso?^ ? ( 2 ) 'sidgocS ?re. ^o- 

do Co^dri, sdoddod,o. 3. do wejqjddoso, do^auM, <s^) eS^sJ. 
<3) 3, 4, 5, 7, 8-^. 3©;i. (6) d®. tfo. tiotfd. (9) e^doSo, eortdo^, 

jf»odd, d^adaori), eotoow <$;$ sos^d. (IQ) 3. do («o^t®o do, d. d. d. rtrt). 
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( 2 ) esdoi^sisd^o — ^ri3o?wes»orij!Scr9s3»3i II 

(3) sd?»o3<&«)tfo ^tjd«o tsrtor(o|| 

(4) ^addraae^sd^o — ^^riortv*' a^nidra || 

( 5 ) sioskriritfri ^©-‘soEksttStfo $Kri?do rfriadaatoortjo* || 

( 6 ) ts&fi^wsd^o-sdaosSo sdoozjdririo s^s^zS^cd 5do&ra5©»|| 

(7) tfosdJ&o^sS^c — jdK^to riort;5ooUa afcao^o tfosdJsSs || 

(8) riaotsozpi&c^sd ^o — *K7 jo sarioriSsJ ;doo«ospi8»t3$|| 

( 9 ) — ^dcddowrio Jdasa^o rio3?rtdo |j 

( 10 ) rforffysSeiF^^o — eo^ortodaodaar^o godoslo $o sdocdsre 

B1F5 || 

(03?) wad^o aoto 3d&?iaja £oda qdocd&^gj sdajssd 

£ dria siadri i>e5J5,eses3sSi,oUj Jd.sadnurto d d. e^ri^a. 

( 1 ) ditfeisi^e — a^3cd adodoo ^orfodari^ tbtivi || 

( 2 ) — ^rtipqJaarfa d^cd^^ odi4odoidc6 || 

( 3 ) darSriare^dd^o — d&adodoc&a ddorio sdofSrtoEOci 

^do || 

(4) sij^fi^z^^o-fdcisdoodjodo sin©?!? oSaoWo 

diZoao || 

( 5 ) ^orf^aisd^o — d:o do doo, odoo odadoolko dro, 

^01^65831)7 || 

(6) znr<? dd s c — doKdo sidori^oldes© tOoctorioaTsioS || 

( 1 ) i. d®. ( 2 ) dod *co fcos&szd^ RcdrrS, ijattparfi, 

didadjadd deed ?»t>^ sSdcdrttooWa. ( 3 ) pj. ejio. djaSoratf©(tf)a(. ( 4 ) 3. 
do dddao&uad. sre do. do sdU, odooiwad ( 5 ? dad) ?ss. do do tfododoao 

j*i * 1 1 rt t' \ v / j j * • m 

3<3;&ai>jad abodd rirtoaf & s$ JoontfO 

tfsk€>aufci # rtootfd 4^t rf^ja As3. ( 6 ) F$ f tf, <3 rf. rt. rtrarfv* dock 
rtrerttfvQ &jo£o (g) ?2&tfe3rlQ e*ode wj£se # 

( 7 ) J. £©c3. ( 8 ) <*)d^ i f$o rtortoQ, WKkd, *^ 0 $ 

*>oc$o ^o^aSrtosS. <$de;c3 fss. e^o, Pktftrid, <$£$€$, o$a< (wrf&rU 

* 2 ?. oortru) <aow sd^rtsUi 3. ££>, #CP, ««e» # «fo$dw ^ow 
a5ws 

** • ,* 
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(7) doeSqJjadred 3 ^ 0 — dod^o ^dri^oo tfjitSadao s&ri 

^jsajtso || 

(04.) «5?s d aow ddfrsesdodo e^odJ^dg d^rWo wesoda^odoo 

wadd wodoa^eso dojids^eso d^dsa^rio^d, 

(1) dodddu^d^c — z^o^rfrto d^orisdo^^&a&d 

cftodooi |j 

(2) sTsr£a < >d.^ > o — si ti d a do d^d^dodo S3tJ$?l? 

ricxLi^oa || 

(8) o^ri^d ^.c — dotdi^-sdri dod^rta d^do dowries || 

(4) da.-im.dodd ^o — wdori^oo ddosdo dod-ra?^ dosi 

Zfusdodo* j| 

'5) oOddds^o— ©Odadedaodo d3cd«c ddodoriv*' ssc*j| 

(nd) aoto si&dftsdoio dcd?j,?€» d.ddvo ^odo t>^d 

V / L> O ru co vi) — 3 *A 

dojidios ocio s'lddd as £ odo* d d. ssdjrWO. 

— ° c»J — 3 O 00 

(1) Sa)5rJ»d d o — ddo dod/Jdo o:ododdd£>oric bss 

|| 

(2) d^d^d^^c-Kdo tsdoiodv’' dd^d d^t^dj^^orioll 
(8) dcEd^d^io — dssc^ sdodd^d^oo tiJdd^d^do || 

(4) dooEcitJ^cssd s^o- doos3'35'2j03'J i si«^ddr!o doce^o 

dodrtcrio || 

(5) sood^^o-ddoiooriadedoo dododoodo de)ododo^)o 2dS6|| 

(6) d^r^d^c — adododddo d^o $Ktft>oriodo dtfo^F 

13 *o 7 || 


(1) i. fio rttsaeaa. si^^rUasai (rf ) (2) 3woflrio (deaa-azri) 

(3) $o. <i£>. Jjc^doo^ artdjOOi? *3d 4 aou i^ridorttfd. (4) i. ?Sgd. 

(5) ‘sidocS p(5. E(io, d© door!? 1 , awoirefiod aow SewAdo bjoto 

vsoti, $vxti<4, tddrf dCf» tSod,S>! aou (6) fa ^ J1 

a$0s4?;^j| (riOti?) ;& t^ode "adtJakck, fK^iie drlct^ todenft 

«rt»ad. ( 7 ) 3 . f5oc5, , >adu^. a». tf°- SewAsia 

JdrtoQ, dea«jd< aow d^irtvijs aSt^d. 
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(7) (daqd)£ra;'&t>tfd a) ^ J o — sSoo^rkafojcsFsio odododw^o 

»doqSo&ra$*©tfo || 

(8) adoc^s^sd^ o — d^dittddJaesft/sv 4 ' $?do wrto 

;&5d8j$s;d) || 

M 

(o*j) q^d aou da^oW^odo qdodXi^g d^risk adcio ugrf 
eesod^dri:) Treadd cdjseso d^adsarto^d. tts^rW© — 

(1) 36ce3?^ n s;l^,,o — rfioJoo ko qdd(d)o ritao odidtsacatfo 

|1 

(2) Siaad^o — ^oiooris^d ti^os^odao sao S>sa ar^sfo^? 

a??* 1| 

(3) ^orSfrf^o- — dd&o d^drirao ddodadodiac wd tf8r$? || 

(4) doS^dJss^d^o — do) odjae3cdaoo 8?3 ko 

ttqdcdrtfsa^c s || 

for') «dq5A aoio sdi/s ow3 ^odo edod& ?5£i eodcio 

vgti , s,3j j %c3'3U\ ssadri ^dj^eaSow^oUo d^daarii^d w^ri^jD. 

(1) do^adjSj^'idj^o-dddr^jO odc^o ?do ddrtadaodio^o 
sSoe^&dj's^r^o sa o j| 

f2) ascijsF£>a$ 1 ?aated 1 d o — djsodrord.o dazdsio ££o rtodo 

dojso jrscSjaroSi^? a&o || 

(3) dida^d Ao — doodcdc ^wodoa sdos^asad^tf^o 

ft rig d riisaF^ ?5 o || • 

(4) aarfi’d^^o — doo^odo^oddriodooio ?j$ddd safdd) 

systls II 


(1) S'*, qJo. rigoixo^ <s£d3aiws ^ aJrioyj sS^jj ot Soto cjjorifcjdgrf 

(edd ejjt# d t rt, sfc> 1 d f ri t> s rt) <a® e3e d egdrWa xSJtfy 

nt ngd. eg-raoa# qjgs&M^d, ( 2 ) 3,‘dOtJ, ( 3 ) <ac*^ 

i. Ss 5S53, ovcdj s 8 ?ddj 'arfcacJ prs’ e^j, Ss ^adCrsJeS fflfa^jSudws;' 

s.) edaod aou s j rt&o $■ ri<5 t»asSgi;> *,odridrt» aJdritfrtf 
, c^ 4 ^d *>ow aSws Ad, 
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(5) ^Ko Kri^oyesSjay* 1 ofcd 

C&J^riOo 1 || 

(jo) aow srf^afa ejSodfc^g rf^rirt 

ctsajj^oUi SeiJidd ssoSoja^esS^g^ggj di^adjjarti^d. w^ri^o. 

(1) do&ja^d^c — do Kdo tsdo .ssrio, wojao^do^ doo 
odo^JS?^ 5^ {53 do || 

( 2 ) sfoiesJa^tai^io-d^dodosSooboortiJMo ^..riddo 

ski^S^asSo || 

(3) «\)d,odw«»^io— ero^od»«5ojooo tfdtfqjo t^duo 

riotixfcri^ e^oriodo || 

(4) d^riootso^dj^o-^o $o d?J ooriocto ijrejkrt 

sdddoowO^a || 

(JO) aow *d,i»,od£ok tfod^sto d^^rt* 

ogri iflotof^ew wsadd d-raes^d^ddo KliRidsrerto^d. e^ds'O. 

(1) 5»d oad d d,o~ doo do zfc d° odocdoocdoo ^d^dodod 

odo^o ^r^oafredod^^o || 

( 2 ) tdod^dra^d^o— aqb^dftd ^orftfcSrfjaeJajodoo 

dtit^o KKottodoS || 

0") tits aou -a^^ddddo godfc^g era^io, odo 

«^d ijiauto, f»ex> srcadd dwd^eai ?raoo, d.wadsnrio* d 

( 1 ) t^odddo d^o driradojo art^raddoo 

do^i^dd do* || 


(1) ladgcS Fia, e^o. do (<a do 3. fig jo doJj {jjod^dOd.) 

*• & & di. rtdurto aoti d 4 3 dl». 3. do tfjttu*' ^atfoditf/adra, 

ditpw dow d^rWjj aSts^ftd, (2) ^dod da.^o. do «ddri t (3. do &)j3d;$ 3) 
drtdotsa (3, do wotAidad) Oou d 3 rt^ja, 3, do d, spas'© 3 <aou d a i ^ 
sewj-AcS. (3) «d$cS fra. ^0. do 3dort f wOdrta aow d^rttfja. 3 t d<g 
dddoowoe, oai3«aU, daridroua. doo^o&i, tfdtffaa, •Ootid^rtto sSwa Ad, 
( 4 > fra. $0. do tfa,*. jadud, dddaoso (3. do djas>?>) t&adtfaa aot> 
^i 5 ^, *. fSg *)drt t d»o.tf »ts$©i aow d 3 rttUa riwa Ad 
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(2) ddorto ^dtfo&d doas.) 
ro^dod^o It 

(3) idoi^zjid^o— ^otjSo oiotso rfd^rio adas^ istoo^F 

ojiJ sJoi^zjSdoodotf^o || 

(4) ^j^d.3,0 — c^odcsSe^odco^o do^orio dddas^ofoa 

030 do ©&*? II 

(3a.) aow i ad j ^o e do^es^cdo e^od^d® aotjte^ 

dooseso «o^d ijsodi„ol3i73^add «eso^jseaSol3o d sscssrartod d. «d) 

o»A * — -* \^) —j o ^ 

ri^0. 

co 

(1) adosO^ssad^c — docdoo 3odo d3d«o 

riododdo ddddcdo^ojooo || 

(2) dodri<id,2 0 — fiKKKo kkoko «r(o dod,t3,d,o do 

333, £J Do <do?5rtil8 1| 

o ^ " 

(3v) do^4 dozo Qdj^ifra^^cdo e^od^d® d^ri^o t«odo$ja?63 
cdoesod^zwow^ ®j3ozo^?eoos3ddS^eso ood^esod^sdsseirio^d. 

(1) e^eoO^d Xo — ddraaodoo^ 

djdedd^disy*' || 

(2) ^d^o — $js3dco£?do crioJ $3d^o zijo^oiodooo 
zod0ddes s ^e 4 


* dojaodg d^cs ^o&d. ojo&ctotfo d^os pftdo £odo <$do;$do # 
tsdd «$do da assort o^d^dorio ^3d ^otfd^rltfSQjojs 3^&^OTftdo5g)de>ori 
®3ote3 05«>rt&& tfj^y.cS 

a %i * * 

(1) ^3,^, ^w°rie® qiocS&jdOsS 33 cj^drttfdj^rioocS 4* 

qJodfcjSgtitStTfo. <9rfs}d x^oddsSott 5^4^ i, do w4*>®4 «s^3* c^ow 
Ss^sS. ( 2 ) f^ 13 - ^o.do l^dotooacS. ( 3 ) tf-do “ tf&o«>tt 

■cas&af” dock aSddo, ( 4 ) ^ctf^ e^o-do doodd cdo&$ # 

«c3 4 c$ tfjsdc&g *?> 0 *>o»&5$do ^oadwafotfo, doodds^sSocto 

<$c3tf^ agtsSstsfrAduafecft. wrivadE© eOo&ja 5^4^ af?^ <^odo aS^osgd? 
wtsdn^fKl Sid ds^tfdrioodxra <aoc5s <gcS 
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(8) tsd?$<do ;Jo?Ma*Jsik 

crio.9 wdwd^oi || 

(j«) «dou 'ad^ofo $ak e^orifcd® d^d<da dojaesatf^U 

dojsdicdoi ug^ijiowa^ ^< 0 ^ ssad frs^jiesi dijsdf,^^ 

oartJ^A e^dtfg. 

( 1 ) ^otfdris^o— ^otiaicSo ^$do * 5 dd° cSdo dso£ 

ddddi dddd£oi>ogc2 || 

( 2 ) soodddd^o — d&l^crioa d$$o tjiridooo «3 

s^dd) dodddoS || 

(jl) vo^l aoio 'ad ) 35 o <»^do e^ori^d® d^d^o weso&ra?B 
oSosi&fl odo ijsoioi ol3o TOdd jSoUodJJesoaorid} ?raoi d.wd 
rodsid. e^dtfg. 

( 1 ) ^oKddt^o^^dj^o — ^d^sud^cdjsed^o dodo^d 

criood d^dodo ^owoda^o^ioll 

(2) edjyjdd^o — d^o dU^o ddwdido dddddddddoA 

ofoo^ dodsreasaa^os || 

(3) do^Uddj^o — tsdo d^«do dtf®do dodaOjwrid 
ojoi d tpg tiotfctftttfo || 

w 

(4) sSdwsradXo — ^ddo ddoaiojri aka d$3 

dddodo ddosasQjO || 


(1) f s’, ejjo -do dotfw, »dF*&o<tJ, aott djjirtto S-d© 

(* W ?». q5o. d® JM.doio e^ccj/^dod.) es^doj»»r ao» d^rtdJ* 
aSt^d. ( 2 ) & v£n$ &», ejio-d©did tpd^rtd. ($ dj d $dd 

ddrt.) (3) 3 -d© “tiodjd* dock rfddo. («^» ddddd^tjJ^srt) ;». $o-d£ 
»eS<f3dd*«, tsuqJdrU (qjdriqidria) aowosjii, 3-d© t(ra^d»«>*3 d A d,^|» 

**l a ‘ (4) «S “ d^cra^t^e^tsStdo” djdoddoJoort dddci^ijkFWort 
«ts 4 otpdo — non d^dw^dd ©jfsredsdisarokiJ^ wdodo fcdsddo. (5) 3-d£ 
sJoaejdoda aSddo. 
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(5) tstfjsfri 35js?rijStj}G5o 

us^okarto risoriofii || 

•ao& ejSotSjstrterfaa^ na., V3, ns., s.jm rf^ori 

^4- 

— rid^o — 

<ai ^dari&rirfa 5^do«?i dddjaar^aoFE^as^c^ddrija^ori 
uc$ad rtoss^od, Sidz^^sdosd^ 

^ocS^d^Jsy 4 ' 
doi3^?rt^ ^do»s,i3j,^dc9o 

* , ei-s sj 

j^a*oko. 


(1) c3^ # :&o£5&d aotood/a $-$«& t&orttf s&{j53>&,e aoW)&® 

«8tas$. m J 





a. cSo^^*3j^dK)o. 

\mS 

(o) — 

^c&orid^ri djsjprfoio ;do&2^«&;do 

s^ocisd^ a^asn^o rfdo doddo || n H 

(j) erar, (a.) ?5C3rrf, (v) (as) e5?^ojs^, ( 4 .) Oeujtfd, 

(£.) vuns sfy (e;) doso, w^c®o ; 

o3bra t^dcs d?f o3oo 3 a ofco 

‘ e) ^ 

w^Fodors-srjsrodo 

sSssdojaid ©ses-stf&aecrs sdo dosT3ariv f ' 

jjoftd sd^^oiooaodi sdo ^aariao || j || 


(p) a^iSdtfdoritfo — 


«Sa^o 

rJ 3d,gjjQ I^aldodO^r^O dw2pe)C^O r^a*J5C^O 


<aoii docitf 


II * II 


(1) <^. ^o.dgodoja (e. *. J3^-J5jsv dg) dodtfrttf ^eCrf eg 

trues* do f do*0 t <$4 3o<«?§). <ri^) d^dara^ddg a5$fd % neidjJd d;t§3<ddoto 

♦SoSj^odo dodtf^j eg s8t$d, 

otoasg (dodjorftfo «^* *¥»*•*» tfodri d &^ofc»(*») ijst tfd^odtfsl 
*$jAtrid®&&d d c^d{spi>j rio^d&arsfcFd^tfdsdjjatf £>$e®ddJ3tn^dodo33®dodoill 

(2) ^ a *Kdoc«JM s^otoctod ^^tpoS^n|| 
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s. 

(n) — 

cW&jstfrrac^o srcdo j&isJc&e* 

^ ^ o j CvO *V»4»4 0 I 

dS&aaaso^rt'ftfii'sio <3$ 

riraris 1 wo^dadao || n H 

( 3 ) *S>l$)mOticiF — 

n«iol33jF rtraaSjCriodJsadoo ^S3;ddJ3fi ofoo^ 0 || 3 || 

(St) s^da^airaF — 

4© ;i <§?oiJ3qSFi3j3^‘' tiSeido C^tofodoofoFo ridoqjjrto £js?»«3 ir | 
si adorers do o ?Jo o ;id ) &ra<:qiiF$o d.ra$o || s. || 

(V) 6^00»idS>O3aJJSF — 

wrijo cteo ridoj^o tidwtrteo ifl?e sv | 

a^o ^pdrKu^o g?d&/sik doososiatfo’si || v || 

(M) «tt^ddC30iJ3F — 

wa dotira?$a o^o dffideJj 2 i? r djsd«5jsv r wd«3^ 8fd&»?alo | 
^jiod«? r doaqSF&stfo srco sqrestoodo K^tfsiadew || « H 

< 90 )(o eoinr d,i#tJ»o, 


(1) sij. «*. «. A t. *. ( 2 ) w. j. «. v. (3) v*. * ». ( 4 ) trotjJoinqir. 
(5) « A-*. A (6 ) ». j-«J. t. 
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.(t.) modiVs^aSJSF — 

dcrioeFd;go ridFi3ja<sF l.raeesw*' | 

^odooraiftss d oadd datoradostoa^ lydo || n|| 

(2.) a«fua «jn^oirar — 

woteiFdt^a^odoo ’sscdj^ra' a^S 0 ^ sptsss&o | 

^oirars^ss dcdJSF^tS^d t^d dod tio || _s || 

(ti) 3yo iJ3Ff\?3 — 

e#a 5 jsrf>S 3 ' 3 .si, J o riode&dd&fck ,6 oirooSoroio dadrasstiFdFo I 
do3?do f\?<S£>$o riodjsdridsoo^i d^c 4- J^dc 1 2 * 4 " || a. || 

<aoi;> nea *Sji ititiO' 


v. sSjirs^sodo gd^dcao. 

(o) *^sae?oJio. — 

doe^d ^doij^esedj^tid^v 4 ’ dc.§^e3 sided doorio wdeF | 
cdo<§ddca eo o&& dart do o s3j37>#eodoo E^Kaals^o || o || 

(■3) sfSdz^odfcdo — 

ewdrteddoofoo^&fltfo 3^ sis® si^ocS ft ^o do^sJdoo^o || j || 
(a) — 

efajD^S^a^ricrioor^o ^d d s^dFrirao todo^o II a. || 


(1) A$$ajOc&^ 3 m rSc^O etp^O&C-g 35<$do53ck # $*. 3-A$A 3d|, 3, 

(2) «, J-A?4 £,..*. (3) e, J-A{» ^). v, (4) (a^ ) e. .s-s^sa*? d,, o. 

{5) d 4 . e. j. j. ( 6) e. 4, <s£> OTgrasoaro <ooti a j,5j 

W^aJssscSo ® e 3. (^{oijoijjTra^twoatfo rfdjtf.roricjjjs?* ©.aeoiewo. 5^. v, aocio 
ectj o^wsj*^ rt<e*)&is^tS<i#o. 
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(V) 

a^akwo sfcaorirawodoo;&> Ts’^ttjrari&ra^ || v H 

(») 

55^3^5^^, 3oabo <T36M^o Sjoia^O^riV CrfwrtS5eia3j5V , '|| 8i || 
<*-) **,*&*<>-- 

jSsksJjsrtwa •Sjjstto&ary&ras?*' sirfMa^2idc®riv r 1| 1. 1| 

(t) 4W3dOUoA^O — 

wadcraioS^aock okortjdo&do || e. || 

(y) 6t33di3B^)^J)f — 

eofciri 3o 3Je)doi5D2»?)e || y || 

V 

< ao&> s^sattob 


as. ©tfoa^sp* aS^drao. 

(o) 6^|,o— 

W33^ ?I5C^0 ^0 od^rfOU^^driO^OJfojtjJo II O II 

(■») Itiqy&^o— 

Stse^cfotfak es»o «o ajqs^sd^o ad^drtfo H j || 

(a.) 8ajjo?^ — 

Ltt&rs^Ko Xl033e)^ao ?)83‘30tf &3dS$s«>& II *• II 


(1) «. -9 scarce? VI, (2) e. j k. (3) e. s> ^ss«« *. (4) ®. 3 

sSjWC* e. (5) «_ j ;^ara0e r t (6) e. .9 «&. *j>, 0. (7) e. .a efk. *;• A 

(8 ) ». j »&. JS). *. 
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(v) idrierasSf^o — 

iSrf&nV* JjodrfJ 30 rffSj 8 F?d 0 

'ey <p 

II v || 

(m) aoioor^a ^^ 0 — 

ofoartjs^o si^rfoo wo sao-aJoorr^S&s^Wo » 3 ado 

II * II 

(t) a^aj^wo— 

uarsaa $0 $S> 3 g)wo 

II Ml 

(t) ida^wo — 

oad^odo^o do doxdo 

IUII 

(y) — 

?!o doado fjas^wo 

11 Ml 

(f) e^a^jwc — 

ssrfjO 3 "? 0^0 tjaf^aa^o 

II Ml 


<aoSj *5,rfdsso. 


ai^dsso. 

O. 3 &fc?C^;ta> 3 £; Oj 535 )d 3 j,tfd 08 O. 

(n) vadw^S — 

j^dsoo&a^w^o || n || 

(.s) s^jag^^^^o- — 

$>§Uorreodo II J || 

(a.) sa&ia^tfc — 

tsrirao dcraOOMo a&ffi erfo || a. || 


(1) ». 3 «&. «d,. v. (2) e. 3 esk. S,. »• (3) «. 3 «?£>. *$>. *■ 

(4) u. 3 ttjJa. t, ( 5 ) e.j «&\ o. (6) e. 3 e<fc. **,. r. (7) Spirit 
tl< sdrtaaa^odtguq^aoBS (e, 3 &a?^ *>. n). (8) jftasjjrtt&tfo fi*i5Sjs$tJ n oSo 

(...•*) (9) A»»rt»ai!psoe»i|S«aF&ffl (...4). 

4 
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(v) — 

doqSjrfoosOo «o II v || 

(w) 2*3^0 — 

lTO£5«)3^;dj3 81^,0 || W || 

3 # 3&0ec$d;dj33S) ttfrfajqfjjijti 

{O) — 

s-ad^?a aajjtojj^afcoio sfoss^sisijsa sjarijd^aJo | 

dedjscsoico^o wrtdnv« s^prlu^di ate’S’dootfo j|o|| 

( 3 ) <rio do v Goes's &ra?s3t>ako 

tfoj| a^riicS^ s^g^gd&js^ | 

jto>d»s> s&ra^ritf ?<«Jo5i ut&fo |) 

sod dro^,o3ii^i!? v ddoo | 

O Os> 1 

3rto3o«^ck dodorl^odo || j || 

$ # scddasud spd^ja*^ C^jrad a^tfdeao 

(O) »OT)^o— 

5(^r!oe§^ dOofcdca;>3 ^oojo^rfioasSo^cJrtidoasS^rfdiwqSro | 

^rtecW tteaefcaf a^rfostoWstorio^rioda akqJrtoacfc iscft || 

^3) SCO 

6*5^30 *3dd;> ^dea £$docrio adtS^dcrt^ o^ots;^ iso o| 

*idd?$#o^ ?totfa;>tfda$otfq>3otodo < sr>a^$oo«o || 3 || 


( 1 ) icfyrtvan^ cSswfctren^a* (v.,.) t ( 2 ) w^«wj^fSd?fo o&a 0 ^ 33 , (»,..) 

{3) ao«)C3^^dd?S^ rtdb$*jg, “ojodA^^^^do^ej^ojooJ^^Fa^ 

tfstoacsc^i *$<o 11 ^cdoa*^ adustortol^o tsrl^ vi rtK^tfo^oP 

^> # o). (4) wqSrtodot>^iw^i5js«wi)o3o : -5d d i^05afj5 ds^r rrerd^F 
rkdotj^qp II rt)doiJat^dF^t $**0 rijdjaea&oA II (5^. d. «s # 3 . r(o. 3 .) 

i5) l*J>. ». 3 tp^^.3^sra3 ff -o) (6) 5^idji« l rfddj[.io».^oOc! (95^ 
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(&.) — 

ij$ 5 S 3 «>r$Fo rio sdodJaFfdort^ecraiOjO | 

*jjo; 5 <d ($>) cjjriocS ( 3 ) 

**%& II a. || 


(v) ttadotSassd^o — 

a^riora steMrtodoario cd^odoori od&do$ff 5 || v H 

< 90*0 3 T 5 d 33 t)ri tp?^^ 3 ^a : 33 J)rf 3 ^tfri£® 0 , 


wrfrsteksid sd.tfdc$o 

4 e) — 0 ZJ 

(P) ri^o^^o— 

8LtiS) i^ah od^r^rirtortV-odwrtdra^ 55 ok tsod^o cdo^s&^olf 

(. 3 ) VUJdtS^^^o — 

wdejio ^owriorto-^dorltjjo rirtsdorartoada^o || j || 
(».) ^rtsd^id^o — 

e^riJdo &si&ra«? r rirtojsris"' — ^oSsD dertsdae e^riodoo^o ||a. || 
( v) tf&aoD^o— 

eLwo ^ddo Kdo rtdJil^-dJotio ^cd^orfej* [sdjtf^o] 

(M) gf&jdo^jd^o — 

Todca^xio ?5tto ^3rtido^j3(!Wo- , #5^o5doie t^sSo tidies riorto || m || 
(L) Scft/SfA^sd^o — 

stfrftio rtjdi^fc&fs^ tfourisdJa &ol©$A^ ||i.|| 


(1) *P^ara. «. _ (2) tp^dJB. *J. V. (3) a,. «. v-o. (4) e. v_j, 
(5) « v_<. (6) e v.v. (7) « v.m, (j) « v-k. 
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(L) 

i^o^o KsdJSKre.eJ'd SsSwi o* 

• f 

{a) — 

2«^otirtorio SKlsjio tsriorto S>3jQ?^3^(5rfFo 

{F) adorai^^d^o — 

8^jj?iocris5ooo a^rfjso^do-g^riorfoftjjddo edSja^^o || r || 

(oo) ertdrfT^^o— 

4 #okn dwridre ?«&£%■*" pci^cio-^titidn'sadd^^j fs-sdo^o |’oo|| 

<no) 

s^oK^ddosdd^tt&^v*' tode^sjo- ^Kdrto X&risDrt 

snrt.o j; oo || 

( 0 . 2 ) — 

c^^o«o Kririo d?Jo idda (g o-riddcdio rtodrio^dJsO'ffsJO.o || 

f* o 

(osc) do^dreOwd^o— 

7^^0KcKrl drt?tt&riV r ?J^Cc — Titjjdc dodtfdJsOrs Orto ||0&|| 


(ov) ?dra*i<3»;d 3^0 — 

8L«t3js¥ r dtiodtio ridrefc' doo^-?JitiodKo drtorivoo adoTdSS 

o 

(S^o) II ov II 


•sto^o «sq5r ridod^ dj's'drao. 


(1) v v.a. ::; <g;3dcl) d,3i,rttfa f aoC J rfw () enjsSeorijriB, jjsrfrffoBiitf 

( 2 ) «. v.e. ( 3 ) e v.r. ( 4 ) v.oo, ( 5 ) e v.oo, « ( 3 ) e, v-o«. 
(7) V.nv, (8) V.O* F33. ^o.rie etSi 4 <?f.(«J^£9 1 J37>. pSKBUrt, 1 
*%*>$ (ejgr. 1 GFdort 2 sStfad). daid,^ (o&ra \ rtaKaa tfrt. I 444 
^C3) ^ $ ^^.rl^cireai; 
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jSriti^odni^jF^^o— 

lfiodeaFo doo^o^o,^ o | 

dd&res?*' tf&dgd ^djsQ^o || 

wdo^oc. doocd ds'so^^odsddo dodoFo I 

u 

dd^ac&daoddo^o adcS^godj&^F^rio d^o || o || 

yj ° I3k) d^ ^ O 

ad^do ^sd^o | 

d&3 addo2ddra ddoo3 o II 

O 4 cp 11 

d^jj Xtfvvtfo ddo do do ojoo rre o^o | 

d^dod&d ddcdoa woqted&^aodo &?cn> || s |j 

tf£>tfsd,d„o — 

«) -° 

sdjsdeSdd^ jidcsodsrOo &sz? | 

3 dcda?isdoodo eo^o || 

•grid iesiSjaSdO^dort*,* 1 

?3ridd dradjidWo^Ud :§esa ]| a. j| 

udOtd^o — 

Adjsd&i^d djsd&d® wdwo ^<§?oko | 
a^dodocriJos dtfeo jid^o^o || 
ddcdo s^dtfsteac^o | 

»od djsrfOd gesdos^daod ododo e>»d0 arao |j v || 

(1) «. ».5irf. o.. (n*>. cjio-dO , e. jo.) (2) «.tc 5. J. (3) »-dd. $, 

(4) »-rtcJ, v. 
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s5o e©3 crfoo <§ <3 doiJdirfo jidjfcsrerio | 
j^ri^riidiojoirrso^o j| 
eriud ofoda^d riaScSjtfc^dsrerio | 

?5 js rt k <3 js ^ ft do »do sSo, ■£ qrs crs 

<aofo jrfd^ifol»5l.F djtfd c9o. 


j. erodes j£jtfd»o. 


VOrf Sti^^o — 

A tt)-° 


a^ta^o | 

o&oticS ^Kori rfood n 3r || 
^ojsKriO Ejj^K£)or(ojOo^o | 
risisio «r!o ^drad^acrf! 33»w r 


3u©3;i,3 o — 

«) -O 

^rira^crioo ^dcsojiiri^ | 

;3jsrt;$do ^&?Uo&»??>o3.rav r || 
tsrtdjssnsJo aa^o ©£>3o | 
[to^J^rariFwi^^^d ^siF^i^o 

<ao& sroti^a djtfCcio 


vuad^ jri^oL^rf^o — 

BrfdoSotio d riSJSd.cSjiv'' ri, do w&,fo | 

ci^doo ^tsdrio sio j| 

^?5rtra??£>i Kodoo | 
alsloji^aodo aa^sdoosd?) 3 


II »I1 


II nj| 


II -5 II 


II oil 


( 1 ) w. a-rtd a. (2) e. a «rod-o. (<3s>. ejJo-fS®, «--sn.».) ( 3 ) rf 4 . d * d & 
“rfatfqStf” *3ow sS A i 4 a5ws n *S«& (4) rf 4 . », » vud.aj. .(5) ** 

<ae d^ddou egjtfdfS^ s5etfe& ‘‘^sa.&se a^aJs^n*,*© ert*,oi»l n 

^ioMs^dorfqijOSjstrt^ a^oire! JS^araj aodo tfoj^ ^cSC wdo a^ t o& 

rl*;^ t8<«c5. 
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do rfJo^srarfd/s^ udi^^Fo | 
te^s^ririaka a^d^FdJSFisfr* || 
iS^oiocw 8 dries do s&sdFrid^daodo | 

♦jd^sSod dotfaria^o (rtd.)^^o || 3 y 

•ao ijili sd,^A?ojo srsdasS ^0 tsdo I 

ri^djso^sda odjssjr^o do^/s^o || 

diOo &S{dF ao^WOjOSjLj^O I 

a^cdododd^des^ jgjsdFdd^o || a. H 


He) Jp«)— — 

addjs^d toos^o d^ddere^a i^es* nsdoritfo | 

addis^d doo^ ;|ddOgdd.Jsa! 5 JK>doriv i oo | 

dp?do nrsqrsajjOiio^ efrajssq^ ^o&fl^dosra^o || v || 


<ao& addosi ^ aS.’rfdeso 

«J -* 


* *5,rtrig dj^dsSoWa, ( d^^arioi dodo 4S tf-ra^wdodo.) 



3^^038 3$ 3d^de$0. 


3l73a> do 

O ~° 

*|| si^gd rtoa^rWo | 

t3^,o?iodjriodortvseo±i£iesao3j5^rto j| 

^^oao | 

w^d riidirts*^ adrt 

cSs^o— 

tfo|| cS^^io^dao 2p-sri?j | 

d & rt sJsdofyjirt t>^o4 »s£:ioc3 riodi^o || 

^i^fcoSJSorie&^QF;? | 

cBosi.o slred?^, ^iorfaoo ijj?esoa^o 

ti 4 **> 


VUSJ^.o — 

<a d 

^o|| eroa^^ | 

o3}drioji«s’Oi3«y || 
enjfc^o a d riiEsr!y r | 

;3{i».fc d&oSootS rtiditsrtocs^skawo 

d ro 


urV&,c&> — 

O 

jo)) fs|3 | 

c&fzotic #-q<s cj£ &zdjzrz£ }) 

Xjo^cdoo I 

*0$S(e») rtodw^o^^ ort^o&oJd^e 
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Sc 

sc 

n 


o 

V 

L 

i 

V 

o 


° 

t ... 

25 

oo 

i 

03 



25 

O 


ejJot3js?d^J$o<s|. — 

tio|| | 

qjo&raSod^rttf rto sSj todoj&da ^tido || 
voa^o^riS^d | 

i»odo ?3?o?Swo w^s&do ^podoaq^o || « |i 

<EjO& lZ^Ojo 3^tfd£30 # 


- Hfy> _ 

■aa ^dadskddJ ^i^dottd dddjss^draao^cwdddj^od 
Wo^od rtora^od) ad^dod^ 

dorissa do-4?rar d.^drao 

sJ 

8#3kqj*>FCp^ OdJO, 


1. wqSjoS^rt^ots^eaSoio ^»°*> d addcs^i <a« <J8ck aS^eud* 

jtf,iojj dtio^fj ejijSas tfacfti? edd erosdoSjaerts* eafy s&ii^djg 

•Soda di*«dgoJac cl^dadrfjj? 

5 



3>j 0 ^ Sdj®) odo 0 • 


a^tfdeso. 

tfo|| $0,^3^ ojol^ffS^O [ 

djaadtf (dco)^^ wo(do) tfjtfo || 

at^aooi^tsoaqSo | 

*!»£>&> sidsi^wo^di^riSorio 

l^dsa^o — 

og^o.irioso rfddosk + cdo^dd-f ri&tfd | 

tidra-f ac^^sd-fd^ 0 

di5oio^odort+ ^c^sS d + Fsa^o 
ado 13, s^o — 

ti 

^l^drt^ + drfrisrdcl^d-fTrd odo to odo <9 | 
tSU^rt+dd-f dja^oico-f sdotya^tfo d^o 

J^Ua^o — 

^$U-f d,4 ) & + *?i > +de3rts i o I 
w^-f <§5i|Frt-f ^^)d+ drtofca 

^djsdtfsrstfo— 

doori+ddcdil | j&srt-f wd | 

tort+djadtf | djsrtcflodorfoo 


(1) jreite^rerfg sub aS{C «jj£ 4 d© cOoUifc^ 

?3.otwJaocb t^ 4 c;o s8«» ft d<<es3. 


II oil 

II -9 II 
Ilk II 

n v u 

II »ll 

II Ml 

I. wfttstf 
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« ttforitfs«>tfo — 

«oj$tfaockcJ + U-|-tfeJ oio4 | 

TO&da?>t$a-f | lowi-f oka-f || s. || 

«!53l3*)tfo— 

ti 

tfo^ + a^o^ + djs^ + sdc^-f-ok-lcdiii-f-a^a || «; [| 
ibtiw'ic — 

tso^QcriaO oic£ || | sutfo || r || 

swas^tfo — 

wftodos^o | s"£^r?jodsld^o || 

^QaokiSoiooc | wa^ti^slrfjo || no || 

S(OiO *3>tfdC»0 

— — 

dJ33D,a^?3irl£3c — 

■doll rtidaddsreftd ddF^ | 

dojsesJ3ri£s r t3js?qS ^^djortoo || 

riid^odtfdd^s^o | 

dorira^fl ^ dos^jcioso riradoo awaqiG*' || on || 

— 332,*!?)£SFOkO — 

TO^WFOiOo — 

tfo|| eo^^jjdc^jsddiF^ | 

doaa^doy a^dn^o || 

^dv^art'fjitf | 

rfoo^^sSsSadddravrida^dodo jj n.s || 

0.*S0 t * J SQ ) dritfrttf *!^d»o 

a^a— 

333 « rlrartv^rt | 

a^o^dc® ojodatfdcrart || n&. || 
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sdJStfcS 3-s^js^rioo || ov || 

— tirt^rtv* — 


s&ocni^u drti? — 

5dooiTJ?io dri 1 * * * ? | ab:>ri«:tisd J tf'? || om || 

dri*? — 

Doda de^Uo | ®€)t d^l3o || nt || 

<A)33,ag dri<0 — 

cJ 

eroar^sd dri«? | || ot || 

— vspzM ao*?d;5 sjjs& | rtdortv afosa' 

tf^rrf | sra^o aksa | 

jrerfSiaofo rte^a | eriod 8 ? (c3) srsa |j o-d II 

-aj^esS-n^ oi>£oi>o 

^5^4^ JrerfSjs^i J^wsa^ofo || of || 

- ^ - 

ra,i ^d^doKijS 3ddrfj33^3oFC3?C5Dq$c3?Jidrfj?(jow 

wo^id rtotsgdori^a adtJd 
gSodw^dcSjag* 

siv^a j^ddrao sjot^^js^oioc 

II qioeSWBjtJO rt&raj^o II 


1. 'sdj sfcu^aad d^4. tfyS^d o^UffS rt,oqJrt<g ^ 

g;05ji«no^, or-<5, jC-SoJo jjidjsddc u&ujh e$aj>tf tfjart5& fladji^ ^, o3j * { 

M&dci AadtojJ&j, TOs6;udo dwQ|A&s3, (j!odj>?ot»pol>jj}*, 

tfftoji tfodaa, Moi^ddgoJjjj <ad!j *«^oUa, 
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By 

H. Sesha Ayyangar 
Junior Lecturer in Kannada . 

This is a continuation of the article which appeared in the 
previous number of the “Annals.” In this the meaning of the word 
‘Kirata*’ is further discussed. 
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7a 

dijs? dddF da&Sdo d^9j3dSgodd ) tfida r | 

OTdod^d^ dadaod^ dd ) d?d i ddad ) $do*' 

II w 11 

do3o'ado?5[j 1 ddod ) s^doidri ) o daatfjja&dda*’ 
fst^sdd^ ridJ3d?<»Fo idow j ! #jOe)d : ff3d i) dd<5 r 

II VO || 
II VO II 


fc>ocio 531> risk ■SO'id dt^dd^ ^Csdotiod^ d esddo- 
<5o&> dcsF^aSoO d^oS-raen^dcddi. a© 53s>*d^d» ^olk^ddo aSesk 
do3 £aDddw^ 53 ^ qi do oodo si$Fdd\ alkjdjsodo ee^ddirtdo 
($cdoriodj3e&§d dd^rWo) ^oto s^oijaFi^Fdd-^ ds dw d© V^dodua- 
ds^ds^^ltedoi a© ^cdododja^d^ o&red ^dra^s awad^d&od 
d?de;;3i>n daca^-andod tss^dd^rido aowjjjFdd^ aS^iS^ndo^do. 
O’sdJaoiiC®^ ^jcra^dddo^ wdadoddd© lowers d-^rijif SodcsKdowo 

ddj-'doto^oad^d^do” aou ^sris^ &eri a-Sg^ddJSiadodda — 

"C as 3 «)^«jo d o^d'c c) ess o ddojscjs* — d^o^do— d^oaddo^d 

ddo — d^de^ddo: -fcond^ ti dq^d? — (ad aoeaao&a^s) 

^odo ricdK^d es^ddori* oaowqSFd^? ^?s?dadde)d, a^do 
aowq^Fddo^ ao?s? esdde we^dd^ri* «Addo <aoda dS“d©ej. 

d^dvje)^ tO^ o3"cg £0e)^ d^ o^P d *Se) d 

datS ^s 5 ■&aas5c5tio-d i s3 J dD?D , af3tio sdojjs^oad^do, otacy^ dot3 
^asd^g ^credddijss!^ wd^do — 

aodo sse^da^driskaoda 2 S?s?dodde;d s^qSda aowqSFdd^Si?^- 
addwd daija w sa.aja.d.d; — 

V V 9)^ 

“dow d>d& sa'ad.do* aou TOddd^ &,?dofc-dato d>s doi3 ,r 
^^s-aodo dat^dw’d^ ess^dFasndad C3sd .aowqfcddJ^ s 6 ftfdoddo. 


1. tfow &d$)t3s>ri tfstfo*' tfow 535 ^ 0 ^^^ *s&*-<aow aa«>0?otfdrf<tij3> 

tj « •) ' ^ w «J 

^Jot3o. erid <$s3era tf,Ci>itf tfzjs tfrJ^Q.SFoSowrf s&nriF&hd mwo tfdrftfd* 

co v <a T *J w 

»*>c4v 

2. add vsv ^ ov-doij itfriasdaduaSoda, 

10 
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dO^JS to do !#0t0 aaidoatfad.^O-acW doj, 

rrerf^rija addodo 

-d» dooado andris??!^ J^tfodosdsdood ^{aado^odjd 
eod:d)tfd«D rfoto, *Ot)^, asdod aow dojidowdcrio ©©^dari^ddodo 
d^aairio^d^d «3?ddo (^qSdo) addodo aSerioa fcd^riodia©. 

SodJado 3y d. ^©dak dadoaddOd uarad^da s^od dt3^aad 

cadotooaioO 3aoa&;d doseaoattd dl3,ddXicdJad aeoaddiSojoo d>3, 
?do^ (tdcaa^d^daj d,da&d sa©d£> e^odo eodj^ddO doija^d 
^©adoddo^ dc^rdod dod^rd© Scrad dto dd>^ djOdj^ftfcdodda. 

“dJ^r tsad? ddd^aodd,ss d^cpaasdg dotsd^ ddrad^dogoa?$ 
d€>d3: <§ddjs? djjasoatSdoosod d.3d N ©d dtfodoS ddd i, tsd*ido,dF 
»& d.djara dJd tfoto aadod -froad ricas ... oatidotJ? o&,d,o 
doZ^dji? do 353 c3D fc ?$*■.” 

add b%jto^4— 

sdo fe dred (ttdri^ e-s^Uaod) ji^d^dJaHas- 
JjfC^dJafsas, efddd d<3sa: (kdodt^ddoa edOodeS* did 

ddji ud) aJo^ao 2>djse$ d^aado ©grtjs^d^o d i^dA (cdiad 
d^ do^o, ?a©o docdoad ©graded ^aa©dp{) do^ d^dOj^dd a^d 
oioo d do©^rao 73 a, ® r (dj*., s8js& 3., ad ad) ^«?,do ©a-radcd tfjad 
doJoae) 3 » 'e'o^s (esddo tfow^dodo d^ddcde^doddo.) dsd^doe 
sado, dado^as-^ad^ acbd ©grad)*,ddo.) aadod^ (adOod 
edoood a®adQod?fjaa ^o^.aaf'idodddo, 3ou do, aadoddo aodo sai 
cdoF^.) 3?d©o d i © J sdds-'3oa®as — (3°d© ©©^ do«dd)^,ddo 

•3oa^do.)-“£oa3s ^de^c? 2 doa^otS? do i «a| ) ^fdo5ja?:.^cdj«)o 

tsadodqraos^o ^ol3 j d?doriFo3,ra?ci&” a£ ©d^^&a^s-leisao 
rtrai-ddootoaoS^cdo^r ds (addrloodi a© oisaddo^dodOdc&ra? 
edo)-aodo £oaddto ^ ©©^d^ow ddwaad w^Fdd^ ao?$dodd©^ 
aa^d ^otjqSrsdcSa^ s§ti?©. agcdwa daSoeS^j^ ed® ada^d do^ja?d 
dosSjaf^dsawd© aa^^^saddo tde^odoi eOjaJgioris^o a^d e^Ft^ 
t^cdo?io^v/a?t3i ^cJori^odo jpaidddo^ ^0jd©o ^©^di 2 wduada^dodo 

ios?dod)d©d ■3o3edo(aa^d^) ,;:5oW ^ F ^ 'sS ?5'5* S; > 0 
D4^a©.-«o^s4^^ tid^do^dFd© ?5do t-coa dod ^o«>ddo 
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^dOnaAd erto^nadd, aojsdrt aadOrrend;^ wasaOrtsto, 

tudUd-ra wd sa^do eoss^dd dod tfo^o-a^ajOkaad wdddao 
naofcd© d^do^d^ 3o?7tra wdsadsa. ssart deoddjs a K^ddi^dr 
d© doioradoi t3d^ aaa dodd^, o&ji oired tortoioaojojs doidd 

CO Co Q -d M ‘ 

da. udsadta ao^s^jdd dOK^^d ^w^adodd dataaddsdod 

■ftotisd^ aa,3dor!¥?d ^^,d tuodi tsa^ateddodo ao^os^d? uSdrtpa 

d do 0 k?j aa n I j$ ( do ^ di. 

dodJ^dj oo-^o3o didja?3d©d djs»dod*dd°a d.dtfsoko 3j>,od 

on Q y v «<. 

d^aad “cdodd a^* dow dod^s sdcdpri cdd©--& *oa3 dw ddi 
aods^ddcsF^cdi© d^oSj^fttododek 1 . 

dsoeadoo^g^ddjtsao^s wd^ddF-d s^^dofiiae^ooarid^s 
tfow aadod£oa3 ?^|«d a^saaadd^Ft^^dcd Ssad^ 

dJDd eJjjf^ds 

'add (&• oa.doio d^djadd©dddo.) o^"c oj do^ 

foert aa^a^fcdaddo. — tfow ^ozdo^tps (tfow nadodioaa(tfo«fo$ 

dtfod) ^S?d-ak3?d (djsda^) ^gd?d, (s^saexasjaa 

ritfcd wao^dJdJa^nad tfsao rttfo^dpan, aodj sasa^ododd^ toddo 
tfowa a ddri^ edrdd-% ddjaddd^, ia°T\ addra djaadoddi. 
tfoua.-do^wa ;= ridiadodjaroSja;, ( tS^dS rioUotf, iijsdcid ddJad 
aadddo) sadacsas^-ajaarsosS)^ dotoaFadas, ( tfo^dsaJrt d^od 
ddi) dsonaF*^ sodjsaa? (addo jiaidFiodja, JOdjaddodja 

tfdoke^diddc) *oa3as-$a d?ssas (sa^dedqsaorisk) tfodiSd^- 

toana ossa:, “ &to &3d?d= ^ow sadad ^otdo-Jssao-d^. 3 a 

aadd^Fd*^^*io ^^d-) dd, tfowa^ao d^o-dtS^^o (at© tfoto^d 
3ad«3)) dadofsadao waado (aadodd djaa’od^o) ^oasadao- 
tpad(dqja0wao,d3f-*c3ad^('&oadaodd ^adtjdqsaoritf o?&> 

■ftfsno ^ido (^odO'frrW dft?d) di^3sao ddjaa6ads= ^do i?d 

1. 3 $. 0£„ (f)J*FO3«3ti-5d;0OttC&> ?tojR,SS.) 2. •a© *U, Hadifj, *033< 

AflrtiS tf ot*)$ritfjs j$<octo5StJ3. ea<3 sjddS rtjioiraWjOft® siotoiaari motor 
rtVftos, s6?<c5. mdouOoto)© Rjaii doi&i-iWfJ;! s*?S asd^sA aorta?) 

CO J <4. v ~* 

CSgd ^Ol) 53 ^ 5 jO?S ^ 093 <*IC 5 cl 0 C<S O ?$ 5 $ J* * 
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3^dd?d aysd^djsd d/s^ds-yoes^drod d?^/r 

aodo &w djiid«33d fjiiuoj. wdafcdorto esoids^ddo a^saerad 
djsdejsd jn>u^ wfiodo ^udrttfdJ^ ^0,fc ^ao^^rfjsadorf^o. ^deod 
£033 du^ esods^dd© ad-isfd^n d^ F 3 djsdid t3(dd 
d?ddd^ qSoSjdorf K^rt^o aoWido add>5 3o?sbd az33d£ey>0d 

a address ed^ Sodda3fto. a^33>o3>dddFd^dded-^°wg) esau^ 
ddritfdi^dOodwjs 'ad^ doUoQXidoi dow 33>sfcd*o3d , rfotdi3rttfo 
aoto < 33 ©^ bdris?? adod)dood©./s add-} Ojjaqra^oa^adgdjaa^odo 
dredOd t3e>t>^ ddrtiJjsdd feodra $3©^ ddridd^ <dotp3djdoa3r) 
ed-j&ofc ei$F so^dodd^- ad^sSsraft a foode® 733 ©} bdritf es^F^ 
^©dasftdi^do. a tfosra arid: eodi^dd© adjssd’ss^ 
acdo203dddo. “adcod a© olJ3 233 do so, dd^, &bo, djsd d© dotro arid 
ad. 33£3do ad.dnan dJ333 7&re?ra, $iF$, docSo Sjsera -ad? drad<03d 
^3dddd 53odoFri^ ^dd?d-a3gtiOod en.'ob3d doijs^ddod eddd 
drw d,ddo aodo esqlFdd^ a§?do^)di dodsi^ndi^do. a a3jJ03j«3d 
cud&A? dosddu d ©©,3d} aowqSFdd^ adolode-d^d asndod 
aowqSr^ «ods^)d dcsiFdcdjO Tradoots^agdado d^da ©grio&aod 
£o3dd»dq33Crt«!k aodo adofcdodd}- dosddeo^ dcdcpc acw$F 
dd^ didod ojJ3d)C33ddj3odo dd ©$533 E^oiod dodriFa©d ivzi 
d?dqj30ri^o aodo ©^Fd^d)^ 3 edotod. d,©3d;33rio;^do. — add^o 
3 ©js ^oj^jSw 3 ©©^dirisb aow^F^) rLfs^dd-ra ds^dGscnU^sSpo 
dd b^oi^ridd^? ©djtitod&sorii ©©di b,^drew©aod n^qjdo ^oW^f 
dd^ tfdd ©©,;3d3 aoto^rd zradJottb^n * 53 ^ do $atorto&9?t3d 
^doriroddo aodo yobd^^dd-readod sra^d,^ d^oNoradd wo a, 

d^d^ at3^da3dodo; b^^d© a ^OFs^sra^d© 

odJ3jp3doa^ddo l adgdroa^jiodo £ 03 ^ du djsdd d-Fd^w ddo^d^t 
o5o& deddo d^dd-radoiddodo so??*©} doddo, ©dd «5?dd dfddd 3 , 
dofcddcto ddFddJsdo^ddo aow<dFd) wdodoi adofcdoddo. d^ 

do3d©o tSedd d^bdd^? dobi3?3oto dododos^olS?? # arftaeid 
dodjOTOifc desFda3ri0, 33 ^ 33 ^ 53371 © agtdJ3d*dJ3 ado^de? 
udodood d! esTjjF^j d? a3 i ^d ) ad djJd;§P^®^£)<3 t3?o^. & 

33^333^^^ — «sddodadOd *03ddc tr»dOn3dg3tfcJj3 



MAVARATAM pattu 
By 

Dr. Chelnat Achyuta Menon, Ph.D. (London). 

Head of the Department of Malayalam. 

This is a ballad based on ‘Mahabharata’ in which the anony- 
mous author narrates the story of the Pandavas with considerable 
local colouring. 

The Introduction discussing its contents, literary and linguistic 
importance will be printed in the next issue in which the remain- 
ing portions will appear. 
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an®! on®! oo)oj! coloi! co^ojod®,®! qoo! 
ooloi! ODO®OTU6m! oo)ojoo£93®6i®! 
o 0 ®"l,(DagglaiocQ) 6 Bi^Oo aio^tej! ojo<|'c 9 >! 
i^omoca»o <g)d9«igfT^(cs6 a-joomatoioss 

(©^©(feoglaQiaGiaortDOarisiabo 1 

* 

& 0 <Z)<T)a 4 t 650 oce>LO cUO§ffiOOJO$ 

oQ)sia{)o <ar®oooffior>! 
ajojggeo coo <&sls)<B>osn£l®)<m o^)ono° , 
«Jict2i6rD)(T5)oa(oroi1(o6 g.raiaj)f5>.ai®og> 
a>L06>ao^l ^rtDglaejlDjlfiBBsxY) rorosmstacno 
xua3><9> CTg)as gfgiogs gottsOo a^dtoWl^ 
©cug) 2 (lgjcolcaaGao <groaa>o foi®snr)6>aorro° 
fflojDonoof!j)l(ra sacDlaofJDoalloiaboig) a-j oao 
6voa<o6asj«s u sisicfteiraio^Gfo! 
0«5W)CDa®aja3d®aoa46n§ aeKoskaDoscn! 3 

2 to£) 0 «aai(t (Wcolaegg. SKi_ioa6a<fl5«g! 4 


1 . (Bi®o 3 <Bior|£yi® 1 <i 0 «aD® acnoMA- 

2. waiaTlaj’ — (®«tn>ocr>o). 

3 ■ ' m«i^q im^ftnni ggfuT)^ <(ZHOKnC0ttQClicflflo* o-Jo§l®ooo AOofltt 

<>Q»o«n<M(rT)ljy. 

. 4 * <ao«h. 
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a^)®>cn1aoo(o6 rtruoj cm sifzngjoo 

«i©e<o®aio§aicTio a^®6><6)0siV 
<8TC)gJ6>(20§ <8105 6 >Ol_10<d| 6>CQ) 
gDOTfiinaa^g^o 6)ai^(mo)OJ(o6 
giaiaa aiaaios oogj 6>.ajsa6cfo<o3cnjo 5 6 6)ai§) 

SiCuilgJtfGOTTOlOfrS 6K5lOOg-J^o, <T)g} 
o^aicti)o_isP®(tJToi06)S ^orrolffilssBOoJtf ajo, 

000 ( 068100 , 65molaQ)OOD(O60BOC8o, 
OOgJOKolcflini^O^aQQJ 0 
<Bi®ooc$6uaiat> c9>(c/3)6noa_iro(lae« 

(mo«cmo§6>oj^ srmeoeCo AcaH^ecm. 

6>6)tfljej 6 aO(0 ai> ao® o 6 

< 0 j 6 naaoo, o_j(®aoo ©©cS>&ia4®®rmWo& 

© 6 )c 05 &j£^cnoa 4 ®(oir! 3 ila>(o 6 (f)o<J)Qtyo , 

(£) (0(0)013^.0, <9)l2ai6SB^.O, fc®3&]QJO, 

i^6)S o^Rggxm <t>octo><0>o ffinjamcfoo. 
xua>®at> §d©s8 B3®3 mJ)<a&<g><B(la46n$ 0 
06nelai<o3o xijlai8oo®6>(2i^oo 
aoaa>o<fl>6noa-Mjfl a^)onosBl(o6 ojonooolorio ailg<x»3$“, 
aOTTOojgso rujasjlei 7 aCTrooiaso (sroctl)a_)(to1©eJOonD u 
(Broffi Q^)^cnoai«so aw ojallsloosom A 06 vctii! 
Q^O<fi> 6(0(600 ^.©s o-iooellaej! 

<fl>6nal^ffloi|l ((sroam) cft,®©ao_4gorn)| 

(fljoejao o_iO(a6tASo ©oiiyniag! 8 

soaD^yoolcm (§oq>©>® 1 oroaaa! 

@©<e>oal©(2) ©©(fl3®aj(0^®cmat). 


5- •AisntnaBn'li.mflib, («ac^)o) 
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In this article the author discusses the ten aspects of Srngara — 

Such as, Desire, Anxiety, Recollection, Praise, Mental agitation, 
Lamentation, Madness, Sickness, Inaction, Death, 
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<wcffi]@6BB§flca6 aDoojonru 6iai^®ocD6eBgocrnl§o 
etna goano «(T5)0^"laoG®o§ 6voJogjo crujcDnoGatailgo 
aOSGBlGQQ) «5>0CK)O6BB o nry6U§«6U600Oo OJ03>l§o 
(gJI'Bjaabo @t^Tle)0gg®tml(D6 ciolf^o (|®®Yro1aejag_J0^o 
«rt»o<j)(2)0(ffias C8auo©<fi> AoaaiJOCOGQ)® .ojlgo 
oj^aja^c 9ffl6io cft>6neo®6 aaicicrtj) rtnoai) ,ail®)xyl§o 
ajtuoolcs^o ©.ajAlsQjg^o (grosy)a9ffio coiej 6 >a§)§o 
ffi<fljo§oac»l§o aaa asro>®lo9ao o_i^1 3^o6nj1taa^g^1aaQ) 
<m®a2ioa!OTO)Oco3 Grtno^caa AimoilcSao aa_ios 6>rooo)aQ>)(a6 
ajosoo^n^;oit3io<o6 oudc^q Gaogaeigp^ «oootB®l§o 
eejsicflaoajsnf 'fh)#' 1 ffia_io|®ooo<eal (gjlaojacoossormlgo 
«®culas (oJlayacDcsaoerro aollso aJl|®o_m£ls:) 

<Sjogj«j»m1aopaTO Agojo© u (roe^aDimalaismamojlf o 
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cfijOaroaf) ©dfcOSgkjrgJo OJO600I U)©l<flffio go_i(gfcagor) 0 <fls>lSo 
rtnffi^ocofotrolfoi ©rwgflsriWl^o oJl(tnsit5K»oa36 2>6eB)2>o$)§o 


(Tr)-aj1ejg>(TOn (gjaoofru1c9ffio fw^ajlaoo (Q_)la0)(2)0d9s>]§o 
cnlrr^otoaio^ CQ)0xu)c3ao «)o<0si<ormleJCT)66Blso 


(Tuo<TjrmJ1ce5OSiyaj)c9>O(D600(>> <sa5>$c&>lg_j roscYolscej 
orygproo <sra)0 , fl«'X»o«so£5) &oo(ooc/)s>i2$a)rnooj0o. 

(@OaiionajOanlfO>jagjfflfr)o) 


go© ajcftTiiltoi a^<bgjocro®oc/)<mw|c!56 oruo@o))<fl6>oa4am)s>aa> (gjaol^ 
6 )c 6 >oCoA. i*}S06)ftJ), ( 2 aooo<oo§.sis Q)lojoaDO(?pjO-aicnxJlejo ororoilmo 
(mtjaoi^ejltflacnoaiffilejo 6 )ajQg_j <a>O 6 ro)t 0 s<ft, raYoao>(oocoaru&))c 0 >gjjyo 
(otoioj( 03S)S fan>§c9S)(ts6 (moao®cftrt5)®oo(orm)<5>a6o 6vru©a3!^aj^oe^^6ro 
66 B 6 )& (TUoSIUCTXJul^ 6 TXIOO 12000^1 6jO(qTmgl41(g6 orUO(TUO«Dd9Qcft>, (jJlaC'Ob 
<9>36no2)ori“ (BTDolooo.wrm i§ooOTrm)(D 6 nrviajlsK© <sira)®£g<i'ta)c99c&>, roosla^ 
(Q_jloQ) 6 »abo a\>omol® 0 ^rorc>lcof) c&ffln&atfejdfc, or^oxmso allg^o 
eloacft, as'ldserormsflo^ca., aHau«ag)cai rwUlaJlslAScO), oilo, ®<ooao 
6 KDJ 0 , aj|<o>al| i 2 (wejoao a\)O<5rmJ)<0>(3oai6Bi3Co gsneoajdb c$ra)&ioaQ> 
o-iejgBo aa)LDonruo(§aio g>©aol ^s)t&og§.<0). u fruo(cro>Jlc0>oeajjaj1(ft,o 

(t>G3B0o ag)orr)(Tj)l 6 )ej rrxjOttjrD)J 1 cB>oj|c&o(DOO 6 iryc 6 )< 0 >osn§' g>c§ 

c/^.oJ(o]d»8orr)tB>" <B>aHo <5>g_j.c&>, i^cfla <fto.flaca> £^ay>&ioaQ)ajQQ)gjOo (W 
SfrujasiooaoOTuoeleftggj. n\>(mo>jo=ooro’l(oo. “ffiaooacroicfto ©saxob 
mjflnouo” Osorio ooo|jooo(a^Gj)aj(Oflroo GODOoMtfc. 

(oraaQjoaoJo 24 , ®£go<ft>o 7 .) 


(aroaoffioai(Snjr^i<63g)(t36 agjfmoctoo iiili?jm 51 crio J gaoaorosmo, — 

“ao2Ko6o9®g[g colsl&io eoJcfl^mo, <sa> oaoemiz- 

cftBiogio co«^c0«)ailgoaW§criol,ftnao<S(o siuraono eaoio®»<oo, 

<fl>O0O «0561ffi4gl <flj)Q,2)0Ci(0(Vul82o 6)O_10«313aTD, 0)16313 CTIOlfOlO 

^®lacrn)ojl, tftSP 600 l§ar)lfo 51 fiiOo colab (©ajonruajoffiouaicootob.” 

(Q-jsrTXBJOjleJonruo) 
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“fWSjtflaOtUsmWc&cfcOo 6)OJ0d9®l aJ)(Oto6 <3<&>0- 
0—1 

(drooejtejM^esoffii^aicaio 
6)ca>o©>ceacno<S3S>gocrtD aflgrcpaoKtsao- 
og^o ®K3)gl5Taro)a(»(DO 
afflj<orn»^paiOo ^(DlosaT)l§QJfwl(o6 

(W_JO^ai2iOo 0OCULOO- 
(Oia^o cftostToaimlono cej^Taiejeaio- 
cCfeDg-psgi^ 6xm gjo ajeno).” 

( (jy 6tD QQ! all ejo nruo ) 

tt 6)gj6fitca>(g6(gg!> ) 6i6m3asi&i^S) t 0)36rij £?A6>te> 

6)<9j §laj)s1 .cy © avod) 

6)c9308o>roTO>§foil(a6 a>glcc'o- 

a$!@aJ£QCUro nrceeu, 
089>(orni^lai)«ScSffll£i^lsQDilej- 

d9«i6in^ffice306)5mr^6Toro)cryaDo 
f0)89j5)6)^sicorojej2ocrn anoaio c^efe- 

(To)§cn51(0)0 (saoaDCDo.” ((Qjsnoaoculejofruo) 

‘ : ^aro®6©<j96)= aJ)s)xytf)i^ eiaipcsfoi 
6)«e}§lslcr)00o afl®n|2i- 
«&g)oao)o nrujoo^ejileflaj fOiai) 

6njffimjo cnswrmlslcnoOo 
oruoaoisca^i oisasm^ 6)cft.o^ool^6iaj 
^o6nJl : a^6)ca)06n§oOo ®(@- 
ajoao)(tnoi1aa)9j1ajg^ exormtresrolaaoOo 

(fbosml^ a>oeaoOTl(0)6.” (Q_j6maQ)ajlejonruo) 

gD 6 BBls> 0 D 200,88 OJO^o gL^anl^6)ce500oc9>. 

xdlaoicr)o=jai1aa). £ n\)&oao®aoajoco6i2o0) u ? ajOgjjmJIaD) 
ai«0«ao^ agj(@cft)Oejo c0>o<cro)1ffl1ce<asmo 1 igrmtaco ajosmsonsstsm 

ffiaol a^ao>osrro° Q_io6roro)aQ)ao96t6nga) u 1 Asxoroi^lacpoaejo 1 a^seel 

©cDQQ)06)6m55 l <!t^316n§SB o, gDf^)os)ailiijoffii205n© u xuTarocno. njinratoroiaii 
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a5i)(o1gjlslo9aca>, aig «aoco>k>o ^twajoaoxu §.<3 <o!qq;o go§° 6><fl>osn§)®l 
dMcfl), 6)aia,«rtnQCBl®l^et9j, oolcigjaay ao^jl <?ax)c9fflca>, (AHsaacialtoi 
ro))ffll6TCKJio aolstorojo censc9a<fl>, <A>erj|W> rg&c&i, gJOtflao aKOOfroWIcSaaj 
c^(0)eJ3a2)fii ^ilamotfljogjsgeOo. 

ga 0 aD© 6 fY)O,— — 

iQ_pai)oaia — ora) ®o$3n3d) focuoig ^or^angDojecroiosis «cno 
c9ol6)c0«)Osn| o ( 8 ro@l£UOTiio cry qj'^JI^o r,sn§°- gonxytas oroegao 

(OTO)lcTno w gOc&aiysaj cft.oanocTOsrr§ u . 

fflogsooj 0 : — aQjSicii'O imtajcvuu g)«eloicorois)on raig) 
ci^OTtci?)ofnl®'lj9aorro, — 

u 6)5)aj®iai5n^ia6ffi^(Dfeco6mJUoai^l ®S)<oa4<fta);o6 

*»§#- 

(®Oo(Tyru>oaJiora>05>aioejl^l6)§og1 6)rt5)^loj c&o- 
6T01^^ (ocynsoa (2Q0&S 
cruj ctudoodo 

(COoudI xSIcoicPgJOeji^fol 
^Oo and $<m roa^asYoxolaja cgd9>^l(o6 
Qn^ccb^Qmdb croeo 6m orb.” 

(a^j^o^f^oc^aov^o, w&a&o o . ) 

§doj1o)S odo99Cvo>^cd)1(o6 ^ckxoc^oddce) g^jcm)o>ai)o aod&aalgyoeg, 
cfboc^jo, c^)orn1 .oil ao>o d&ogyssB Oo a^oca)o>aJslto1cdtocno. 

(BTDCrD0r^(T5)l, 

a\)o(^CLi60t3tJ)g Oj)sn§o Qjlsnf O aJ(00?j(^TlcOQd9j(X2)Oc&a' , ID 
flrDaoagrcJ). cdjdcdo, oldjoai'nfJloojonruo, g><oy<xejo:ijo, oo-qoqokii 

^6Ujo ®(G)qio(£)qa (arDoon^fljflAopjjsrfeOo. 

g.80aC(06rr)o, — 

w 6>c6306n§^cgQJ^mla3i)D(C8 (o sn§ ooopjbI oosm> 

fO>lgjfO)1tTO £$004 (TJWCTO 

6 ><d) 05 n% qs^’cd <fl>oejls)ejmo s>aio,®(Ci 00 - 
sl-O^ oo)ai6)cfljosn|«cm 
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<&>BCQCiio 6njrty> (wlajl^Gcno.fi^QaJaiOo qj^- 
ejo6i®jejaeJ^eD(o6 
6>c6)0SniSa9a6)f20<03i2 = cS)0§l Ojl^oll.oj'l- 
§cro c03a_Jss)^OTD)O(S9. ,, 

(aeacooaooocaaCYogio, ormo 2.) 


Q5miej°l(oic»mo, — 

aa^0CB^ajlro)OQlcnanr)6SBS)Qo9aol-ajsa ggoacj gosirocefliora) 
mo. GiDOizioergii o, sifoiosnsxJls-oj, culooiol^ c$®)e_ioaa>ai (giQ)iToaao)(OToi 
6n§0c6)0o. 


g.00Ql)(O6fOo, 

“xuIiskctotIq ioaj 6>i2^rt5il§aa5)(i «xu®ro)(Oioc2o ? 
■oil-oioi.-cYml.ofiQiQJ Q4^c93«xugig) (OrJl^roiosao? 
lgnjoJ2(sy@oaiQ4 aaJCosic9a^2oaia_irr\j r 
62Offi£lc06ll^61^O(O5riloiO26mla^,T^Jl 6016)0.” 

(apjai'oaooodhaoigio,' (orocho 2) 


a«Q-i wo, — 

anomjcflnsorro ajlso^<a.o2)osno u s>®(3jc/oo. “<2cr>rR>8 e&axi 

gas-ioos” a$)on® (onruo|f^aicrya)0c65(oo. “g>®3_i®a)0 acnrrus <e>cn)8” 
a<3)cno° a©®Jeicn1eja6rol. cr^ogo, joiloo), (Bio^, 6)6iaiaLi(ianojo, 
6>S)Qcn)o, <8 yo®(OiI gyoipiomu wo roils) criio a>odj]688&oc&nn©. “caoa 
ffigbc/oggcolrai orud3)^oilaaia2)6ao:2)(WO?9si3)oct>;2S3_ico8” o^ano oJOOQjan 
<onrx)®afi»(0°lc930>'06)ai)0 ajcMimrolraft mraroioilitjisxnooaiosnoeajcoo. 

®t0) a_)<flfil®TO)l<ts6, — 

“g.m)OaOo930QJSrt| <6)06021(01(32)1 «fB), ^)(OlJ60Bgl(O6 rr^CyQJo 

orumioracr^aa^orn qjo<m assalsi^j^moajilos^joonosiz 
jail(aroo(@ajj6)aa’oa{) ac&orafla^ocraamasmgcuosiai aaogjoaogo^o 
ai(arooa^(^j®,^Qjnnro)5id9)Osn| elainruo ®nUo<0sonD cfcqgio eoioctii.” 

(^C13(2l«5) O laX)-J'32)OQJ®0, (31033)0 1.) 
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<S 016)0, 

“c9»gld9a^anolat)o rofta® cft.gla9So aa,ormta'OQ,®o-ioaii 0 
6)ai@lc9« qq>o(®q^o <c>)mD ana1o9as)ge okb q^e^o.” 

(g>ao«dM>ao, cruckflo 6.) 
goftiyos) 2BOan©6rn2ioa)Oo. (2i(Dgrjjl6)ato a_T!sj£yei06>6mcrn a-iaas 
«jro7t(o6, 

“aarolejo o-DsjalgjOoifW aolarntesono aisar.aiOo 
oinrnl§o aoejlo6 siaiegoo c&onlsiaootUo ajls^srai.” 

(g.2 SO«<J0>fflgo, (TO(ba)0 6.) 

oj|eJOa_io, — 

^JIc!Q)®006BBS)g g>«@C/dW’ ffl.OGfOOonDOJOSKSK^'' OtO)OJeiOftji1 
6)aJ5c05aQ)O6irK> o aj]ejOa_io. oilao), ^roajoioaj (arorsiteaio 

cft>0^63eOo. 


g.SOaO(D6fr)o: — 

m 

* “imitio oiliEyffioiDOaDOUDl arjimmsioroilioi) ssjejlaaffioj 
t3ro(cro)3i(o6 a_iejrgo sioiogjl-aoiimaiejoaro cft^gBBknoOo.” 

(gaoscfco&o, auckoo 6.) 

gD(mn)®o= w a£)cno ®ra>ocfi> c&oaroaaoasioaToo — ”a^)cno @660 b1cooi. 


“a_j®an(t>, ajoacftOTS gojoceJ] cd) 6 kqj- 
ono^on aaiooco^ojo a4'jnDmoa<0>O6n§° 
§.®nf)(D3aigloJt@b®0(®lGm®o 
crDcDlaiiasa^otffi tfcsint) g)omo Goicoooi.” 

(c8s(20®nruo@oio, nrucbcoo 6.) 


gDrtsyoeloQjo &aoar>(05m2>oaioo. 


2.021030,— 

rrycyi® (Q_jlco>«ao@oao>) 2^®°®° o^)oao -ailejik ^Jlcosiasicn 
ifljaooa^fBicooejsg. oi1«mnaH(@ooo)l a^)ono a_iai<k sliiacjcnloo-iOiTuo, 
mlaVilsa o±iiTur)1(TOl,- (aroaolaldsroia^loio, ayocoo, coocw, 6 nzi<9ct)o, ggc^} 
aia^GQjoaio ^(TOejoaoai f3nKw1o6<aogjo. 
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tar® £yo_kftfti tormW) g.soao®srr)o,— 

“(ooioco® Oigdno saisrno gjaiooifijcroaiagormaai 
ooloiocroaoiiocoo sijuo^Tlgj cr>ajou))o>aa>o§ oostdIo^o.” 

(aoos^fflSo, oaxicoo 6.) 


®sn§o2>ffi(ora)(B)l(o6, — 

“dfflaa moamai) qjo^o a4®ea©(inarK>©08J a <fl>)fl5& 
aioaaggo rmffloo 6>2)Dooo .aJ1®ffiaaio ssjleog^oejo.” 

(aaosArogo, oro focr>o 6.) 


oj^ocdI, — 

<a>0(2)S!-J®l2i06inD U ayocol. 00®°)®o £l4|ar>)Q,d&, 8M>a£y<203i)l 

mlao_ioru]caa<ft>, ootaro>oaJaio®o anajsixisofgi, <*oooo), QC&aiO 

00)01 OTOrtnlsicAo c&Og^o. 


2.S0OO® 6TOo , 

“(2,0 do oo!ffi(t5)0aJXLiD®0(O)^o a_iOO,o aJP-l a-ia0(OiDO4o 

£2 o :i c.0 oicy o ,i 1 cnoCo.oio^- o i oo, o i o no ojloca.oco.’lsroi,” • 
“ailaDojel cusc-aVio® 1 ! ojlaajaoj^ooul m)6®3aioa{> 

elaiic/)_i®(i) aJ6n'jl6)a ; JS0(b j ggaiio tfeDoolsict) rnltgKjKgao.” 

(&2>o<Sce>rogo, rrucbcoo 6 ) 

SJOJUrtS), • 

8 jaO( 0 )=gsoajD ! )o. «.aioe).£yo<a6 guarmroo (uoc© 0 (B)l®lcflfficft>, 
a_)O6IOra)0CE5& Gc9)Ooc95)0(0)l®Tflfflc9), S>(0>0§0<06 (ffrDolaO0(0)]®la9(3c9), c£bgrnlcYO 
(^aiilejsngOQcylRSOfooeio c&>o$rr)0(c>)®"lceaiS), ujjomo, ©©ojoifiisnryo, ml 
oa_iomjo, c&oAoojo CS(0)&JOQQ)OJ c&ocg^ssBGo. ^Qoaoioeino : — “cfeglcfla 

(^snolcroo — ” a£)ar> ajejforoila&i “ailalceasiggot® q^ot) 

cooeiOoajoso. 

®(0)), — 

a®ffismo^j(2ie)(aYO)CQ)oen®“ (gfoitaaicrro o_iocq)cmffi u . a® 6roo 
<fl>(rasroaJl^^o@(^ffi(ga(5rml(c6 aoi®aa ai^ltflaocib oitflooias . ajar) 
«se«i)a)co!2)gjO(OTio>a_icaaio @(w!aaa>o§'g)sl c^ocoofflfltmlacAo c&ija 
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<a>i/loTaKjjffia_iOcflsaffigjo. 040308 ^\ucn^6>6rB£Dj](o6 ora® A «b smafl^y 
fiiossiacm Qjffi(SQO'rro)(oaj2,06rrD u . (mD<3)Sk8j05n§06nD o giro) 

CQ)S»S nXIDOODO L^ii aAO^ 61 c 6 jO§SJYt 55 lDla 99 cm@ 0 . <tng)(OffiaOG(TgjOQj(? 
OTrmlcma-joea acisocnlejxuigsldajoelenruoj ^rm&jocoaJOQjo gDaitas a® 
(86tT)O^)ac0>O^J6BBOo (D)®ODD. 

— (c9 5 sn§l|° auo@a®«jtmo§i0el) <aroKgjCi2>offi(D, ro<eflf)cas 
rocftftDcflafflsm! n^siobo 6ia_iocrK)fmciaj(t)0§l gnono ca>6>nmcDKJjOo>ao 
6> t e>sl(gn?i'6BBl artflcflaojoai) eoaT'casTO. 

oooaDJ^af) — o^allois-siioerYD ? ag)oHsisa©06m> u aoloiabo 6 >ojo 
cnrcmcnjDOgl. 

ffiXLlsl aDrtSVD gQ<3 .'3T0ffiOO3<fl>Sic96)0i.nj](O6. 

oDDcoicejai) — (< 0 >srrs 1 | o nruffiamooai«(ij»tno§(^sl ) aoo ! coo ! 
a^) 6 )a{)o oisoooejrmo^ oik/osajaoxw) ajsraaiooo §d§ 6 >o_JO®oD 3 O 0 (a 6 
aJao«6 review go<3 fwoojocol. (awaflcfco^^s ®6uB> ojIsTq^ airzno 
fi-ioc/oo ciil^aD^sjcejosni 1 ', 

u (aroco3. , wtD3(3)xin jjotc/WJ, rruaaonruo 6)jQj-5)^oejD j ool ai> 
ajsxwaliolfgaooc^) n-isviO ©jicftallgaaQo 
a-JOTaSHTD aaisitoom^m'osYOTtnaaJoaoalgjo- 
6utsrmo(03 gsatragioffiao oLjooo^s 0 6nj<njucno(D^Oo. M 

( odocooodo 3 o , rmeoio 2 .) 

“(S)1s5i3o go®cc<i)!iairov)ooc9)0©afwsiilejQ)a)- 
OTO^UrollejO S>a_10:£E]r®3 
a-ssooffirij) aoo &a3o aaiaaiaiTifficooo 
aioa^ojo ojliii1=®§ 

6)a_l065tio ®(D)02)OOJ«fD)OQ,o c&’Ellejc&Oo rrV2>3o 
0_16E!!J 00 ijgjd3>1sG§ 

aj)60BO®nn <a>0Dl(®cai1ai» <fl>ola)(Tns>aj§0l 

(§_josmaoo ®o_ios>§ ®a_ios>§.” (oruoaolajyeglisnDo.) 

gDfmjoal owLDOi^ao g.QO(io®siD6eeOo. 
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§q6Bb)6>co t&o&oaKYUDcffcOo aJcoYmo^smcrnoeocp" Sflx&waldfcOo 
<iJOotoii®l®"l*flsar)a(tnarie4o, ooo<oao($)aoa2)ai> (tosjcAo <soojq_j d9iOOocoro71ca6, 


“aooooo acuLOocurmco esaicoi a_ioac/oa>OLnajo 
goGa^o<cs6<ft5(po@lejoaiioau -ailaroo a^^gosma^rBi’) 

a«Q-i®CDOLD (jijejoaJ(Tu u nry)0(3Cii20ffiao ajpcol<8®a).ai 
aoa^jo arosmalrnyoGa) eaj 6>s>c&o^8jefel«<7j> 6njs>6KD8” 

(i§oaj(Q_jtfl)OoooDo, (srocolajoroo 4.) 


a^)firnl60B)(j)cn go oj cqjo g>©6c&><srpcQ)oi^sl <8ig)6)c9> 12 (BTaifrsrnprog® 
aJcQflaajo aojcojaol^lola&cro. a®oroo(o6 go a^oqjo g.®6cfls>5fp^o 
ooiLco^ao cdoo ajosrcra) (uroiilpjoaaio, nilaro a0)oro1aiQc51(o6 6>a_>§orn 
nnocfciyorot ^yGrtgjc&o (^srnl(Sa9s>3rT©rt5>l^j(TD6>fTT>. 


“< 2 ioocru 8 crvces>S)on<&>oi^)jo gDffijjyrw) ayaJalo^GrtD 

(TUG^iQ3laa'Of\'SU0(Tu_iDGa3 ^(©o^flftftjglacojGrtn 
fli>g6;a_j0nj-o rf po rrummgjOo <a(o6c9s>6'fnoo c9>aj«x»o 00)13 8 ” 

((§oaijy<eiooocoo, oraalcSj^foo 4.) 

n®cr)olajal5)OD02)o#?rnGgjo aoo<oeo<TrimxDabnng)crr) go^K'jssc qjo g>«56can 
cfgQQjGscEijo nruJ(@ojo cDl^oJI^lDlja&fno^. gono aruDlfwlc9a u go oocqiQ 
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POETIC BEAUTY* 


By 

C. Kunhan Raja 

What is poetry? What is it that constitutes the essential 
elements in poetry? Is it language or is it subject matter that we 
call poetry? Or is it something different from both language and 
subject matter, something which is a union of language and subject 
matter, in a particular way? There is no doubt that there is language 
in poetry; there is also not an element of doubt about the subject 
matter being a factor in poetry. But language and subject matter 
are factors in all forms of expression in language. But here the 
question is — what is poetry as distinct from other forms of langu- 
age expression? On this point there is plenty of material available 
in Sanskrit literature. As a matter of fact this is one of the sub- 
jects in the field of literary criticism on which much light is thrown 
by authors in the field of Sanskrit. 

As a matter of fact there is no school of thought in Sanskrit 
Alamkara corresponding to what can be called the formal school 
of literary criticism in the West. Among the two kinds of defini- 
tions given by the writers on Alamkara, namely the one in which 
poetry is defined as both language and matter together and the 
one in which poetry is defined as language alone, the only difference 
is in the way in which the definition is formally stated. In sub- 
stance all agree that poetry is both language and meaning. No 
Alamkarika gives more importance to language at the expense of 
meaning in poetry, even when he defines poetry as language. In 
fact all such works where poetry is defined primarily as language 
and where the subject matter comes in only as a subsidiary to 
language in the formal definition, give importance in the body of 
the work to the subject matter and not to the language. What is 
it that can be stated as the subject in the definition and what is it 
that has to be given as the attribute of the subject? This is the 
°nly question where there is »a real difference of opinion. On the 
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general question of what is poetry, there is absolute unanimity of 
view. 

It is Jagannatha Pandita who takes an extreme view of the 
definition of poetry and raises difficulties if poetry is defined as 
both language and subject matter. In the other view, neither langu- 
age nor subject matter by itself is poetry. It is the union of both 
that is poetry. When we speak of any aspect abiding in language, 
we say that poetry is beautiful language expressing a beautiful idea. 
When we speak of any aspect abiding in the subject matter, we 
say that poetry is beautiful idea expressed in beautiful language. 
When we say that poetry is read or that poetry is understood, the 
term takes into consideration only one of the two aspects in the 
combination, either the language or the meaning. In such usages, 
there is only a secondary meaning. 

As I have already stated, the difference is purely of a formal 
nature. One school wants to emphasise that in poetry meaning 
has an importance which is not lesser than that of the language. 
Jagannatha wants a definition that will stand a logical scrutiny. 
There is no material difference between the two regarding the 
nature of poetry, or in their approach to the problem of poetic 
appreciation. An accurate definition is an attempt at an impossibi- 
lity. Where there is an attempt at a sort of definition, it is more 
an attempt at describing what is meant by poetry than an attempt 
at the formulation of an accurate definition. The definitions pre- 
suppose that in poetry there are two distinct elements called langu- 
age and matter , one being related to the other as subject and 
attribute. 

Really it is not an intellectual, an analytical genius like Jagan- 
natha that can be a guide to us in literary appreciation. What we 
want is not a logical analysis but a synthetic appreciation. There- 
fore to understand what poetry is, we must go not to a logician like 
Jagannatha, but to the poet himself. It is only a poet who can 
guide us in the field of poetry. If we take Kalidasa we get a very 
definite view of poetry in the very first verse which that great poet 
has written. One can safely assert that the Raghuvamsa is the 
first poem of Kalidasa when one notes the prayer and (Jhe apologies 
found at the beginning of this epic, 'the first verse is: 

farci ^ 'T&itaWl ii 
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This is a very simple verse and I do not think that any commentator 
has troubled himself about an explanation of the verse. They 
content themselves with giving the mere word meaning along with 
all other verses in the epic. But the verse contains some very 
wonderful doctrines about poetry, and also about the function of a 
poet. To understand the verse correctly, we must recognise that 
the poet uses it at the beginning of a great epic. He knows that 
what is accomplished in writing poetry is tc vdgartliapratipatti 
There is no question of the poet merely collecting a few ideas in 
his mind and then trying to find words that are suitable to express 
these ideas, from the vocabulary of the language. This is not that 
could be meant by the term v&garthapratipatti. What the poet 
must be praying for here is not the pratipatti of words and mean- 
ings. It is the mutual pratipatti of words and meanings that is 
sought for, words that are appropriate to the meanings and indis- 
solubly connected with those meanings, and meanings that are 
appropriate to the words. The appropriateness is the indissoluble 
connection of the two, words and meanings. In ordinary language 
a wor*d can convey more than one meaning and a meaning can be 
conveyed by more than one word. To be able to express a thought 
in ver^e, all that is wanted is a mere command of a good vocabulary 
so that <he t word selected fits in with the metre. This is the case 
in ordinary language. But poetic language is quite different. In 
poetry, an idea can be expressed only in one way and that is the 
words in which the poet has expressed his ideas. If the words are 
changed, the poetry is gone. It cannot be expressed in other words 
or in another order of the same words. A poet receives an idea 
only in a particular language form. There are no stages like 
forming the ideas and expressing the ideas in language. The idea 
arises pnly in a particular language form. This is the distinctive 
feature of poetry. It is this union of language and idea which 
Kalidasa prays for in the verse quoted above. 

The point becomes cle^r only when we think of the simile in 
the verse. Kalidasa says that the union of Siva and Parvatl is 
like the union of words and meanings; and certainly he must have 
been thinking of such union in poetry and not in ordinary language. 
Kalidasa prays for the union of words and meanings in his poetry, 
like which union is the union pf Siva and Parvatl. Thus the combi- 
nation of words and meanings is the upamdna and the union of 
Siva and Parvatl is ‘the upameya . According to poetic convention, 
the upamdna is superior to the upameya , and Kalidasa makes this 
. point clear in the following verse in his Vikramorvasiyai 
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q^T»TR I II, 3. 

So, according to Kalidasa, the ideal union is the union of words 
and meanings in poetry and the union of Siva and Parvati is only 
an imitation of this. As for the union of Siva and Parvati, ordi- 
nary people speak of Siva being the right side and Parvati being 
the left side. There is the presentation of the ardhanarUvara. But 
the ardhanarlsvara does not actually represent the fact accurately. 
The limitations of the medium of representation makes such a de- 
fective representation necessary. In the vision of a Yogin there 
is no such distinction like right and left sides, like Siva being the 
right side and Parvati being the left side. To a Yogin there is 
only a unitary impression. Kalidasa shows by this simile that in 
poetry also the analysis into language and meaning is only like the 
analysis of the Divine into a male form on the right and a female 
form on the left. In true aesthetic enjoyment, there is no division 
of poetry into language and matter. It is not quite appropriate to 
introduce the fifth Sutra of the Mimamsa in this connection, as has 
been done by commentators. In Mimamsa, words and meanings 
are absolutely different from each o flier; their relation is eternal. 
'This is all that is said in the Mimamsa. But what Kalidasa had in 
mind is that there is no division of poetry into word and meaning, 
into form and matter. There is only poetry. The analysis into 
words and meaning is purely arbitrary and artificial. By the simile, 
Kalidasa further implies that the words in poetry cannot be re- 
placed. If they are replaced we do not get poetry. What is called 
the world is the result of the union of Siva and Parvati. No other 
union can be called the source of the world. There is a still further 
implication that the poet creates a new world through his poetry 
which is the union of words and meanings, like the union of Siva 
and Parvati. It is not merely the unity of word and meaning in 
poetry that has been implied in this simile. There is one more 
very important point. God is all this. When we think of God 
and Goddess as the source of the Universe, we see the factors of 
the universe only as a multitude, not as God and Goddess. Similarly 
in poetry also there are various factors like sound, images, thoughts, 
emotions, rhythm and movement. But they are not distinct things 
and in a real aesthetic experience, all these are experienced as a 
unit. It is only in the ordinary experience that the separate ele- 
ments of poetry are experienced as distinct factors, just as in ordi- 
nary experince of the world, the multitude of ^facts in the universe 
shine as distinct ones. In Yogic vision, all merge into a unitary 
experience, 
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It is this grand doctrine of poetry and the nature of poetic 
experience that is contained in this seemingly simple verse of Kali- 
dasa. The nature of poetry and the function of a poet were upper- 
most in his mind when he wrote this verse. And perhaps this was 
his first attempt at creative art. His mind continued to be full 
with this idea till he wrote the first eight cantos of his other epic, 
the Kumarasambhava. This portion is only an expansion of this 
idea contained in the benedictory verse of the Raghuvamsa. 

The relation of language and matter in poetry is also implied 
in the fourth verse of the Raghuvamsa, which runs: 

mm i 

ggragsJiBf n m-. n 

Here in the simile, the subject of poetry, namely, the solar 
dynasty is compared to a gem. The words of earlier narrators of 
the tales are iike bores drilled into the gem. What Kalidasa says 
is that in ancient narrations, there is only subject matter and langu- 
age, but no art. They are like a large number of gems into which 
holes ha^e been drilled, but remaining as isolated individuals. What 
Kalidasa has* contributed to this is the element of art, by bringing 
all these individual tales into a single beautiful poem, as into a 
necklace. The string that unites the isolated pieces into an artistic 
unit is his poetic genius. When gems are strung together into a 
necklace, the separate gems lose their individuality, their distinctive 
existence, and there are no holes also as separate things. One 
thinks only of an ornament, a work of art. Here also there is the 
presentation of the doctrine of art being an indivisible unit, what 
cannot be analysed into form and matter. This verse is usually 
taken as referring to the Ramayana of Valmlki. All the com- 
mentators interpret the word purvasuribhih as meaning “sages like 
Valmiki.” From the very nature of the commentaries one can 
understand that they are not? attempts at appreciation of Kalidasa’s 
poetry. They are only attempts at giving a sort of meaning to the 
text as an aid to elementary students. If this verse is read along 
with the first verse in the Raghuvamsa and if it is recognised that 
Kalidasa wa?v not here following a mere tradition of worshipping 
the guardian deity at the beginning of his work, but that on the 
contrary he was also explaining his notion of poetry, it can be 
found that in this fourth verse also he was not putting forward an 
apology for his possible deficiencies as a poet. In this verse he 
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shows that while ancient sages have only narrated, he was creating 
art. 

In writing the Dhvanyaioka, Anandavardhana was trying to under- 
stand poetry from the poets themselves, and to postulate certain 
theories of poetry from poetry itself. That the total impression 
produced on a reader when he reads a poem is really what must 
be called poetry and that poetry is neither the language nor the 
matter nor even a combination of the two — this position, he says, 
he has taken from Valmxki, the first poet according to Indian tradi- 
tion. He includes only very few works like the works of Kalidasa, 
the Ramayrana and the Mahabharata, in what he is prepared to 
accept as genuine poetry. After taking his stand on a passage 
from the Ramayana, he implies in another passage that he has 
derived his inspiration from Kalidasa also. The passage is not so 
very explicit on the point as the passage from the Ramayana. In 
the verse: 


sratoTR i * 

3 Ro*ifOTTiRrg n 1-4. 

He must have been thinking of Kalidasa. It has already been said 
that in the first verse of the Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa has propounded 
a grand doctrine about the nature of poetry. Poetry is neither 
language nor matter. What the poet contributes is what is called 
art. Poetry is art. It is something different from language and 
matter, but manifest in language dealing with some matter. 

Similarly, in the concluding verse of the Sakuntala, Kalidasa 
gives expression to certain great theories of poetic art. The verse 
is: 

SR&TT SffofefPf TTf%: 

| 

ft 

Poetry excels even the Vedas: this is the meaning. The king 
contributes to man’s happiness and progress, by his good adminis- 
tration. The Vedas contribute to this by specifically stating what 
shall be done and what shall not be done. The king follows what 
is prescribed in the Vedas. But t the poet excels "all of them. 
Through its beauty, poetry transforms man into virtue itself. It 
is not left to the discretion of man to be virtuous or wicked, when 
he is under the influence of poetry. In a State, the people have the 
option. According to the Veda also there is the option to do what 
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is good or not to do it. But in poetry there is no such choice. Man 
under the influence of poetry becomes virtuous, whether he wants 
to be so or not. That is why Kalidasa speaks of poetry as excelling 
even the Vedas. The Vedas contain only language and matter. 
In poetry there is another element, what is called beauty which 
leaves no option to the readers. 

Anandavardhana must have been thinking of beauty as ex- 
plained by Kalidasa when he wrote the passage: 

Kalidasa does not dilate on the element of beauty in poetry any- 
where in his works. He speaks of the beauty of poetry and its 
influence on man occasionally as in the last verse of the Sakuntala. 
There is a place in the Kumarasambhava also where he speaks of 
poetic beauty and its influence on man’s life. The verse is: 


far 

cTCT H II I. 28 , 

But KaliHasa speaks of beauty in various places and from 
these statements we can get a clear idea of what he thought of 
beauty. What he spoke about beauty must be applicable to poetic 
beauty also. In many places he describes the beauty of human 
form. Let us take some of his earlier references to beauty. I 
consider Meghasandesa to be one of his earliest work. In the 
second part of this small poem there is the verse: 


3T gfetfspr m- II 


82 . 


Here he tries to describe the details of the personal beauty of the 
consort of the Yaksa. He speaks of each part as very beautiful 
and perhaps there is a hint that a beautiful form is only a combi- 
nation of beautiful parts. We -have seen that this is not the true 
doctrine of Indian aestheticians. But Kalidasa makes his position 
clear in the last line of the verse. A story is a series of situations; 
yet a poetic narration of the series of situations produce an ultimate 
impression on the reader. Similarly, an enumeration of beautiful 
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parts is meant only to produce the ultimate impression that the 
heroine is to be regarded as the first in the order among the 
creations of the creator. He knew that what is called beauty is 
not a mere assemblage of beautiful parts. It is a special arrange- 
ment of beautiful parts, and is distinct from the parts themselves. 
Beauty is a unitary impression. So he started with an enumeration 
of beautiful parts to show the inadequacy of the medium at his 
disposal for the expression of beauty, namely, language. Then he 
tries to make his position clear by stating what he had in his mind, 
i.e., the production of an ultimate impression of beauty. This he 
does in the last line where he says that the heroine is the first in 
the order among the creations of the creator, in respect of feminine 
form. 

Kumarasambhnva is another of his early works. Here, in the 
very first canto, there is a detailed description of the beauty of 
Parvatl. The description starts with the 31st verse and goes on 
to the 49th verse. Thus there are nineteen verses in which the per- 
sonal beauty of Parvatl is described. In the Meghasandesa there 
was only one verse to describe the personal beauty of the heroine. 
This is in keeping with the nature of the two works. The Megha- 
sandesa is a small poem of a little over a hundred veir.es, # while the 
Kumarasambhava is a big epic containing in. its present available 
form eight cantos, but meant to be a much bigger work. So, when 
there is a single verse in the Meghasandesa, we have a right to 
expect a few verses in the Kumarasambhava. In the Kumarasam- 
bhava, Kalidasa starts with a description of Parvati’s youth. There 
is a general statement in two verses. The first is: 

qflro m w. n t, 31 

Kalidasa knew that any attempt at a regular description of the 
beauty of form in the case of the young Parvatl will defeat its own 
purpose. He did not want to limit the beauty and the fascination 
of youth to anything that is within normal experience. If he 
associates the charm of approaching youth with any kind of human 
effort at beautifying, then there will be a limitation «and it creates 
a sort of impression in the readers that the beauty, after all, is only 
as much as can come within our normal experience. He tries to 
idealise it. He takes certain things that are usually associated 
with charm, disentangles them from all material touches and then 
he tries to present the charm in an ideal way. 
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Ornaments are usually associated with Beauty. But if a man 
adorns, there is the limitation of human capacity to bring about 
beauty. So he says that the fascination of approaching youth is a 
decoration to the body, but not brought about by human efficiency; 
it is like some decoration that comes of itself. Every human effort 
brings about a limitation to this charm and so he says that in this 
decoration human touch is completely kept aloof. 

Asava is another thing which is associated with charm. Drop 
off from it all material aspects which gives it a name and take only 
the ideal element of enchantment. The beauty of approaching 
youth is that idealised enchantment. 

Kama’s arrows produce a sense of charm in man’s mind. They 
are some flowers and the material element in the flowers brings 
about a limitation to their enchanting nature. In both Asava and 
in Kama’s arrows, the material element brings them within the 
sphere of man's normal experience. It is in this way that Kalidasa 
tries to give a first impression of the charms of Parvatfs approach- 
ing youth. The second verse* is: 

. <xfoq>qq Mr 

q^fq^fi || I, 32. 

When the unadorned decoration, when the wineless enchantment, 
when the flower less arrows of Kama took their position on her 
body, her body began to shine absolutely perfect, became a perfect 
square so to say. According to Kalidasa, tangibility, the touch of 
the finger, the material aspect, all these operate as a limitation on 
beauty and so he is trying to compare Parvatfs beauty with aspects 
• of beauty from which tangibility, the touch of the finger and 
material element can be kept aloof. In representative art, he finds 
painting to be the least affected by these limitations. So he says 
that her body appeared to be a picture made manifest with a brush. 
When a lotu^ opens itself without being touched by man’s finger, 
there is a beauty and a freshness. Pie compares her body with 
that. According to Kalidasa there are beautiful objects in Nature. 
There is beauty in art also. Even the touch of the creator might 
spoil the beauty of human form. That is why he says that her 
Body might have been made manifest with a brush, like a painting. 
<$ 
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Here in this general description of Parvati’s beauty, there is 
a veiled hint of what Kalidasa thought of poetic beauty. Beauty 
comes from within a form and cannot be imposed from outside 
through decorations. This is what he has in mind when he said: 

Similarly in Asava also there is a material element and also another 
element which brings abut the enchantment. In the arrows of 
Kama, there is the flower element and there is another element 
which charms. Similarly in poetry also there is an element which 
transcends the thing which is usually called poetry, namely the 
language and the matter. It is only this transcendental element 
that gives us the real poetic impression. The beauty in poetry 
which is that transcendental element is quite different from the 
normal beauty brought about by external decorations, like Alarm- 
karas and it is quite different from what can be revealed by arti- 
ficial methods. It is something which manifests itself from -within, 
from its own power like the beauty of a lotus. The term 
caturasrcisobhi used in the second of the two verses is very signifi- 
cant. He is having a verse with its four pddas in his min’d, when 
he used this term. 

Kalidasa knows that this ideal beauty can be manifested only 
in matter-objects, just as poetic beauty can be manifested only in 
language and matter. Therefore after this general statement, he 
begins a description of the actual physicefi form of Parvati. He 
knows that the impression of beauty is quite distinct from the 
impressions of a large number of beautiful things. It is to make 
this point quite clear that he started with a statement of ideal 
beauty before beginning the description of the form of Parvati. 
The description of the physical form of Parvati is from foot to head 
in sixteen verses. The feet, the anklets, the calf, the thigh, the 
waist, the naval, the three lines, the breast, the arms, the neck, thtf 
face, the lips, the eyes, the eye-brows, the hair — these are the 
sixteen limbs described in the sixteen verses. Throughout the 
description there is this one note that each of these parts goes only 
to the make up of a complete impression of beauty* The points 
given in the first two verses are elaborated in these sixteen verses. 
They are meant only as a necessary physical back-ground for the 
production of the complete impression, the unitary impression. 
Kalidasa has still a fear that the readers may take him to mean 
that an assemblage of beautiful parts is what is to be called -a 
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beautiful form To avoid this misunderstanding, he concludes by 
saying: 


i 

m frsrcpr *pm- 

ii i, 49. 

There are beautiful things in the world. But their beauty is reveal- 
ed only in proper arrangement by an artist. This is the significance 
of the term yathdpradcsam vinivesitena and ehasthasaundarya . As 
a matter of fact this is the idea he had in his earlier stages. He 
believed in beautiful things in the world. By a proper arrange- 
ment of the beautiful things in their proper places a beautiful whole 
can be made. He seems to have had the view that things were 
beautiful and that their beauty is manifested in a proper presenta- 
tion of the beautiful things. This is just what he had said in the 
Raghuvamsa 


.mm i 

r| n i, 4. 

The subject matter counted a lot in the poem. So he had to select 
the material from the narrations of ancient sages and his part was 
only to make an artistic presentation of the beautiful poetic material 
available in the works of ancient sages. It is the clumsy handling of 
the beautiful things that spoiled their beauty. It is only a poet who 
can detect beauty and present it in a beautiful way. The beauty 
of the parts, that is, the beauty of the material, counted much in 
art. That is why in the Meghasandesa he mentioned the 
various beautiful limbs of the heroine in describing her beauty. 
5hat is why he described the various limbs of Parvati in the 
Kumarasambhava also. Each limb is a beautiful constituent of the 
beautiful whole. But a mere assemblage of beautiful things cannot 
make a beautiful whole. It is only the creator and the poet who 
can detect beautiful objects and arrange them in such a way as to 
manifest the beauty. This is the notion of Kalidasa regarding art,, 
as is found in the early wotks of the poet. 

At a later stage, he has quite a different theory of poetry. In 
his later works, it is found that according to him beauty is some- 
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thing that transcends god’s creation. In the early works he ad- 
mitted God and poet as equals. But later, he found that in the 
matter of creation of the beautiful, God is a complete failure and a 
poet is the only agent who can create beautiful things. Beauty is 
something which absolutely transcends God’s creations. It trans- 
cends also its environments. We cannot say what beauty is. We 
can only detect it if we have a faculty for it, and then we can enjoy 
it. Thus he says: 

I## 

ft TO II Sale I, 17. 

Instead of the artificial methods of beautifying objects, a really 
beautiful object gives a beauty to other objects that are normally 
taken as ugly and as making things associated with them also ugly. 
A beautiful form is something that 'cannot be described. Instead 
of ornaments beautifying objects, a beautiful object converts even 
what are called ugly things into decorations. 

Here what is suggested is that there is no such thing as a sub- 
ject fit for poetry. A poet can make any subject beautiful in his 
poem. Further what are usually called kavyadosas are not really 
defects in a poem. A good kavya cannot have dosas. Even what 
are recognised as dosas in ordinary poems become an embellish- 
ment in a good kavya. Thus according to him the elements saguna 
and sdlcnnkara do not arise at all in good poetry. An Alamkara 
becomes beautiful only in a good poetry. It is the poetry that 
beautifies an Alamkara, instead of the Alamkara giving beauty to 
poetry. This idea has been expressed in another verse: 

aiTOTOWTOW SFTOfsRft: |) Vikr. II, 3. 

Beauty gives a peculiar charm to decorations and ornaments. 
Similarly Alamkdras and Gunas shine only in a good poem. They 
have nothing to contribute to a good poem. 

When in a later poem, namely, the Sakuntala, the king des- 
cribes the beauty of Sakuntala, Kalidasa recalls what he had already 
said about Parvati, in the verse: 
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starafowtr qfe*# m ^ 

W'i ^r: it 


II, 9. 


This must be compared with the two verses in the Kumara- 
sambhava: 


*ra*?l#r II I, 32. 

and 


2pm^r ftmfai l 
sr ftffor wm^i %m- 

II i, 49. 

After recalling the ideas already given expression to in his earlier 
work, the Kumarasambhava, namely, that the beautiful form may 
have been created after drawing it as a painting and then giving it 
life with all the beautiful things in this world, he says that the 
creator is not competent to create the ideal beauty. We all know 
what beautiful things are available in the world. The creator of 
such beautiful things cannot be the creator of the ideal beauty. 

This is the idea behind the second half of the verse in Sakuntala: 

» 

*3«r mv. II 

Sometimes the apard in this second half of the verse is taken only 
as a distinct mode of creation of the creator himself. Really it 
should mean something different from what the creator is able to 
create, It is not the creator of this material world that can be the 
• creator of Sakuntala’s beauty. It is the same idea that we find in 
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the sixth canto of the Raghuvamsa, which must be a very late work 
of Kalidasa.* 

^ froirW mrg: 

The passage does not refer to any creation of the creator which 
excels his other creations. The passage means something which 
excels the creations of the creator. It is only in the imagination of 
a noci the beauty of Sakuntala and of Indumatl could be creat- 
ed. There is nothing corresponding to it in the actual world and it 
far excels the most beautiful object in the world. The difference 
between the ideal beauty created by the poet and the best beauty 
in the creator’s creations is not one of degree. It is an absolute 
difference. 

The same idea that in poetry there is no such thing called a 
subject fit for poetry, is brought out in the passage in the 
Sakuntala: 

rrii siqoq im II vi, 14. 

Even bad things can be made beautiful in a picture*. Yet even 
in such a picture Sakuntala’s beauty is not fully brought out. It is 
only somewhat brought out. 

According to Kalidasa it is this ideal beauty which really 
adorns the world and which brings ideal joy to man. It is only a 
poet’s words that can express the ideal beauty and it is not what 
can be found in any object in this world. About the words of a 
poet he says: 

rrhiru [mm 

fWftl *TPT: i 

RR[ R <{m II Kum. I. 28. 


*My own view is tliat Kalidasa first wrote the first one or two cantos 
of the Raghuvamsa; then he expanded the idea contained in the first verse 
of the Raghuvamsa in the first eight cantos of the Kumarasambhava and 
then took up the later cantos of the Raghuvamsa. He finished the Raghuvamsa 
in eight cantos. He did not finish the Kumarasambhava; he left it at the 
end of the eighth canto. 
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Here he makes it quite clear that it is not the words of any poet 
that purifies and gives joy. The expression samskaravatya is very 
significant. It is true that what is expressed in this verse is that 
the beautiful composition of a poem adorns and purifies a poet him- 
self. But the other points raised make his idea quite clear. A 
well burning flame is a decoration to the lamp itself and purifies 
also the lamp. But its ultimate purpose is the joy of the world. 
Similarly the Ganga in heaven primarily adorns and purifies the 
heavenly region. But ultimately, the joy is for the virtuous people 
who later go to heaven. Similarly poetry primarily adorns and 
purifies the poet; but ultimately it is the world that is purified and 
that is delighted by the poetry of a great poet. 

From these references to beauty, we can understand that 
Kalidasa had a high opinion of the position and function of a poet. 
At first he considered a poet as an equal of the creator. Later he 
recognised his position as far higher than that of the creator him- 
self. ^He specifically speaks only of the beauty of form; but it can 
be found that he was also thinking of poetic beauty when ho des- 
cribed the beauty of human form, Id vanya. So when Ananda- 
vardhana compares beauty in poetry to lavanya , it is quite plain 
that he*had»the works of Kalidasa in his mind and that he derived 
his inspiration in developing his own doctrine of Dhvavi , not merely 
from ValmTki, which fact he clearly says in his work, but also from 
Kalidasa, which fact he simply hints in his work. 

I want to make one point quite clear and that is that when I spoke 
of two poets and one writer on Alamkara, namely, Vaknlki and 
Kalidasa and Anandavardhana it was farthest from my mind to 
indicate that a notion of beauty is a speciality with these three 
writers. They are the most prominent in a certain field. There are 
others who were worshippers of beauty in the field of poetry; all 
the writers on Alamkara also were trying to understand beauty and 
to help others to enjoy it.^ I have said that there are two main 
schools in the field of Sanskrit Literary criticism. Dandin, Bhamaha, 
Vamana and others who tried to analyse the literary form and 
literary content of poetical works represent one of these two 
schools. They represent what may be styled the classical school, 
the school of formulating definite rules for aesthetics and trying to 
judge individual works from those standards. Anandavardhana 
represents the other* school of formulating definite rules for aesthe- 
tics and trying to judge individual works from those standards. 
Anandavardhana represents the other school, I may not be far 
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wrong when I style him the romantic critic, who tries to judge 
beauty from poetry itself without applying external standards. 
Then there are innumerable poets also, with many works to their 
credit. In spite of the differences in procedure in regard to literary 
judgment, the result is the same; all recognise the same genius as 
the best in literature. Thus the difference in school has not any 
practical value in literary criticism. The final position is the same. 
Though Kalidasa and Valmlki stand out prominent, all the other 
poets are also attempting to record their impression of the beautiful. 
And this devotion to worship at the altar of beauty is not confined 
to the poets. Poetry is only one phase of the Hindu genius and in 
all the other phases also, we find the same religion, the expression 
of the Hindu genius namely worship of beauty. Poetry is only 
one expression of this genius. 

It is very difficult to specify what is meant by the genius of a 
nation. Especially is this the case when we have to consider the 
genius of a nation having such a variety of aspects and having such 
a long period of history, and distributed over such a vast territory. 
The Hellenes were confined to a small area; they were ethnically 
more uniform and homogeneous; the period of Greek greatness 
covers only a very few centuries, say four or five. Yet it 1 has not 
been possible for scholars to say definitely what Greek genius really 
means. Take the British genius. Here also there is an ethnic 
homogeneity; the country is comparatively compact; the time to be 
taken into account is not very vast, say only five centuries. Still, 
can we quite definitely say what the genius of the British is? So, 
when we speak of the blind u genius we are talking of a very in- 
definite .term, more indefinite than the term poetry. There is no 
particular trait that is common to all the people who lived in this 
vast country for a period running to many milleniums. 

Still, just as we were able to say what we mean by poetry, it is 
not impossible to say what the Hindu genius is. When I speak of^ 
Hindu genius, I do not mean a religion. I mean only a nation, the 
Indian nation. In judging what the genius of a nation is, we are 
not concerned with the life of each and every individual. Past 
history is past history; we do not know everything of the past; 
when we look at this immense past, is there anything which per- 
sists when many things are changing? Is there anything which 
strikes us more prominently than others? If* we can say what it 
is that strikes us as prominent in what the Hindus have left behind, 
then we have said what the Hindu genius is. The prominence 
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also is relative and changes with the attitude of the person who 
looks. Max Muller, who is one of the earliest who tried in the 
modern times to present what impressed him as the most prominent 
feature in the Hindu civilization, has said that the Hindus are a 
nation of philosophers. To many people India impresses as the 
land of the religions, the birth-place of Hinduism, Jainism and 
Buddhism, the land that gave shelter to the Jews and to the Parsees 
when they were persecuted, the land that welcomed the Christians 
and the Muslims. They say that religion is the genius of 
the Hindus. The western nations were attracted to the country 
not by its philosophy nor by its religion but by its wealth. India 
was trading with the western countries ever since there was civili- 
zation in India; India wes the centre of ancient world. Indians 
migrated to other countries to trade and to conquer and if Indian 
civilization also migrated along with it, it was only as an accident; 
it is not the fruit of any design. Mathematics, astronomy, medi- 
cine, tales and fables and all other sides of India’s intellectual coiitri- 
butioij to the world found their way to the western world because 
there was trade between India and the west. If Chinese pilgrims 
came to India in search of religious wisdom, there was the trade 
that gave them the necessary guidance in their travels. Can we 
not say that trade and conquest were also aspects of Indian 
genius as prominent as religion and philosophy? 

There is no conflict between religion and philosophy. But 
there is a real antethesis between religion and philosophy on one 
side and trade and conquest on the other side. But we find both the 
sides equally prominent in the heritage of India. Then how are 
we to judge India’s genius? It is this very antethesis that has 
given me the right clue to say what the Hindu genius is. If I say 
that a sense of harmony is the genius of the Hindus, then this ante- 
thesis vanishes. What is conspicuous in the Hindu genius is the 
ability to harmonise what are usually kept as distinct factors which 
cannot be reconciled. Ther£ is usually held to be a conflict between 
the interests of the other world after death and demands of man 
in this life, between art and morality, between reason and 
religion and between various other pairs. But in the Hindu genius 
all these factors are brought together into a very harmonious unit. 
And it is this harmony that we call beauty. Beauty is nothing but 
harmony. 

The earliest phase of Hindu civilization is recorded to us in the 
Vedic literature. The Vedic literature is supposed to be the begin- 
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ning of a civilization. But the fact is that the Vedic civilization is 
the last phase of a great civilization, which has a long history behind 
it, rather should have had a long history behind it. When we look 
at the Vedic literature, what is it that strikes us as the uppermost 
feature? Nature worship, which is regarded to be one of the 
earliest phases of human civilization, is supposed to be very promi- 
nent there. Macdonell says that fear of gods is a very conspicuous 
thing in the Vedas, much more conspicuous than the love and 
devotion to the gods. The gods according to him are more strong 
than benevolent. 

But when we take the Vedic literature into consideration, we 
must trace it from later times backwards to see what could have 
been the traditional attitude of the Hindus to the Vedas. There 
are certain theories about the Vedas, which have been very much 
discussed in the later philosophical literature. One of them is that 
the Vedas are eternal; another is that the Vedas are not the com- 
positions of man; still another is that they are of supreme authority. 

It is usually held that at a later time when Buddhism began to 
impair the authority of the Brahmins, the Brahmins began to clothe 
their traditional lore with a sort of special sanctity and called it 
apauruseya , not of human origin. They contend that fn the Veda 
itself there is no evidence of the Vedas not being of human origin 
and the doctrine must be of later origin, started by a set of self- 
seeking people in a condition of despondency. It is none of my 
business to controvert any such theory, since such theories are 
below such honour of being seriously considered. But I have to 
explain what I think of the original position of this doctrine of the 
apauruseyatva of the Vedas. When a man has an idea and if he 
finds the proper language to express that idea, that statement is a 
pauruseya one. That person alone is responsible for the statement. 
But when a person in his poetic vision sees something as clothed in a 
language form and if he expresses that idea in those very words, 
then that statement really transcends ’the person’s intellect. The 4 
person is only a medium. He is not the author. As a matter of 
fact every poet is only a medium for the art. It is only a poet that 
can vision a poetic thing and express poetry. Thus from the 
point of view of true aesthetic doctrine the poet is not the author; 
what a poet says transcends him and his limitations. Thus there 
must have been a tradition of the Vedic texts being real poetry, 
transcending the limitations of the intellect of* the authors. There 
must have been a tradition of a distinction drawn between the 
poetry of those Rishis and the normal statements of the same Rishfe) 
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if any such statements had been preserved to us. There is no 
reason to believe that in the Vedic times themselves there was no 
notion of art as a transcendental thing. Poetry is what the author 
knew in his poetic vision and the texts of the Vedas must have 
been handed down as poetry of a superior order. It is true that at 
a later time, there was an attempt at establishing the Vedas as of 
non-human origin from a purely intellectual point of view, when 
the idea of the Vedic texts being art had ceased to influence the 
Hindus. As a matter of fact, at this later time, no one who dealt 
with the Vedic literature as the authority on Dharma or on Truth, 
worried about that portion of the Veda which can be called real 
art; I mean the Samhitas of the Rigveda and of the Atharvaveda. 
They dealt with only the Yajurveda texts, the Brahmanas and some 
catch phrases in the Upanishads. What came down as real art, as 
real poetry transcending the limitations of the poets’ intellect 
ceased to be of much interest, and came in into the controversy 
only in so far as the entire literature inherited from that age had to 
be taken as a single emit. Thus what mattered in the controversy 
was only the Vidhis and Nisedhas . The remaining portion of the 
Vedic texts came under the divisions of Mantra , Namadheya and 
Arthavqgla , which had an authority only as being related to the 
Vidhis and *the Nisedhas . Thus the original idea of the super- 
human origin of the Vedas was lost sight of in this controversy. 
The fundamental basis itself was changed. From poetry of a high 
order, the texts became statements about liturgy and metaphysics. 

If we accept that the apauruseyatva of the Vedas was originally 
only an aesthetic doctrine, which later became a liturgical or 
metaphysical theory, then the other points about the Vedas also 
become very easy of solution. The words of the Vedas cannot be 
changed: the order of the words in Vedas cannot be changed; the 
pronunciation and the accent of the Vedas cannot be changed. I 
tried to show that in poetry ; what matters is not merely the ideas. 
If we just remember the imagery after reading the poem, then that 
does not constitute poetry. Any pleasure deriving from remem- 
bering the bare imagery is not the enjoyment of poetry. The 
words, their length, the metre, the sounds, and all such details have 
a great value in poetry, and^j^ as important as the imagery. Thus 
all the theories which the Mlmaiiisakas held in regard to the 
eternal nature of the Vedas and all the necessarily accompanying 
theories, must at one time have been aesthetic theories, which 
later were converted into liturgical and metaphysical theories. 
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There cannot be the le?st doubt about the fact that in the 
Vedic times themselves, the Vedic poetry must have been held as 
poetry of a very high order. The poets themselves speak about 
their art. They knew about the symmetry and the artistic finish 
of their compositions. They regarded their compositions as works 
of art and not as of any religious importance unless we say that to 
them art was itself the religion. As a matter of fact this must have 
been the case. In the Vedas, we find that there was no religion 
other than the worship of art, the worship of beauty. 

They sang of the beauties of the world, the beauty of the home, 
the beauty of human relations as father and son, as brother and 
brother and as brother and sister, as husband and wife, as lovers, 
as patrons and followers and in various other ways. They sang of 
the beauty of Nature. In every aspect of nature, whether it is 
the shining dawn, or of the starry nights, or of the lustrous rising 
sun, the bright sun at noon, the sublime sun-set, the thunder and 
the rain and the gale in the monsoon; they sang of the beneficent 
powers behind every aspect of nature, which bless humanity and 
make man’s life happy in this world, and which guide him in an 
equally happy life after death; they sang of the higher regions that 
lie beyond the eye of man, beyond the intellect of mdh; they sang 
of truths which only the few gifted poets can vision, for the en- 
lightenment of the less gifted. 

The Rigvedic poets saw their own likeness everywhere where 
the ordinary man sees only dead nature. They lived a beautiful life 
in this world; they were living in environments of ideal beauty. 
Homes, dress, ornaments, food, vehicles, entertainments, sports and 
games, through all these, the beauty of life in the period was 
manifested. They loved the beauty of human form and they 
enjoyed keeping this beauty in beautiful surroundings by wearing 
costly and beautiful robes and shining ornaments. Silks, gold and 
gems were used in plenty. 

They sang of the gods also as living under the same condition 
of ideal beauty. They too had forms like the forms of man, beauti- 
ful, and attractive. The gods too enjoyed everything which man 
loved to enjoy; food, clothes, ornamer^s, weapons, vehicles, sports 
and games, music and dancing and Jther entertainments. If we 
read the Rigvedic poetry, what strikes us as the most prominent 
feature is their love of beauty. The gods are pre-eminently hand- 
some. Even the most ferocious gods are also described as hand- 
some. I do not know if there is a single Rigvedic god who is not 
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in one place or other spoken of as handsome, worthy to be seen. 
Very few of the gods are ferocious. They are strong and powerful, 
and they are terrible to the enemy. But every god is lovable to 
the worshipper. Thus Ihe beauty of the gods and the beauty of 
man's life in this world through the grace of such beautiful gods, 
form the real theme of the entire Rigveda. 

But in this life of beauty we see nothing of epicureanism or of 
Bohimianism as a stain. It is not irresponsible life of revels with 
no thought of the needs of morality. The Greeks had a sense of 
beauty and they even worshipped beauty as their religion. But 
the Greeks had little care for morality. They were two rational. 
They had little of the emotional side in their life. But in the Vedas 
we find a perfect balance between the idea of beauty and the idea 
of morality. It is not necessary for me to dilate on the point of the 
high standard of morality that is reflected in the Vedic literature. 
That point has been amply and very ably dealt with by others* 
Butjthe idea of beauty has not received the same attention. 

It is wrong to couple the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda along 
with the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas into a single category of 
literature. ,We can as well couple the poems of Kalidasa and the 
Srautasutras into a single category of literature. What the later 
Mimamsa'kas have done is to couple the whole Vedic literature 
together into a single category and then to take only what they 
wanted and to neglect the others as subsidiary to the few statements 
of a liturgical nature. In the same way the Vedantins also have 
taken only a few expressions from the rich Upanishadic literature 
and the real portion of the Upanishadic literature as literature has 
been absolutely neglected. 

When I think of the Upanishads what strikes me as the most 
prominent feature is the term Anandct. Perhaps if we look at the 
complete index of the words used in the Upanishads, it may be 
that the word Ananda is not so very prominent as some other words. 
But we must recognise that this is the word that has struck all 
the inquirers of the Upanishads, the first teachers of the Vedanta. 
One can very easily understand how the two other important ele- 
ments in the Vedic conception of Truth, namely reality and know- 
ledge, had become so very ‘Important in the system. Reality is the 
goal and knowledge is the means to reach the goal. In the Vedanta, 
the difference between the journey and the destination is eliminated 
and we have a combination of Sat and Chit. But what is the claim 
* of Ananda in this? Amnda is the fruit of art. Unless we recognise 
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the great part which art played in the life of the Vedic Hindus, we 
cannot understand how this Ananda also secured such a 
very prominent place in the notion of the Highest Reality. What 
art procures for man must have been considered the ideal of man, 
namely Ananda. That was the goal of man’s life and this goal had 
such a hold on the thought of the time, that in the inundation of 
the final goal, Ananda had been assigned a position along with 
Existence and knowledge. There are many other ideas which 
could have come along with this postulation of the final goal, ideas 
like kaivalya , nirvrti , Santi. But the idea that the world is a place 
of misery, that life itself is a series of sins and the ideal is to get 
release from this place of sins is a later idea in Hinduism; it has 
not a place in real Hinduism. According to Hinduism, the world 
is beauty and so the fruit of this beauty, namely, Ananda , is the 
real goal. The Upanishadic philosophy is supposed to be pessi- 
mistic. But the presence of this one idea in the inundation* of 
man’s goal is enough to disprove the contention. Ananda cannot 
be dissociated from art and the presence of this word in the i^pani- 
shadic ideal is enough to establish the position which art occupied 
in the life of the Upanishadic Hindus. Thus I have tried to indi- 
cate. though I may not have been able to prove, that both in the 
Vedas and in the Upanishads, the prominent idea is* that of the 
beauty of life and the value of art in life. 

We cannot say that in Buddhism, the prevailing idea is one 
of the love of beauty. The world is condemned as a place of misery. 
Life is taken as a series of sins. The ideal of man is to escape 
from this sin. The world and all that it implies must be kept 
away from man’s life- Ideas like nirvrti , kaivalya , Santi began to 
creep into doctorines of the Hindus. Life as a positive factor began 
to repel the thinkers. Buddha’s life is the ideal. 

But the influence of the Vedic tradition was very strong and 
the national genius could not be destroyed by such a temporary 
set-back. There was a national revival. And the revival of the 
Vedic culture was the main factor in this national revival. “Back 
to the Vedas” was the cry. We find a regeneration of the artistic 
ideal in life being preached by all the thinkers. The Vedic civiliz- 
ation became the ideal for this revival -naovement. We can scruti- 
nise any corner of this revival moven^nt. We will find the ideal 
of the beauty of life as the most prominent part. Buddha, born a 
prince and heir to the throne, married and father of a son, left 
off his home, discarded his family, abandoned his claim to the 
throne and wandered in the free world. Such a Buddha was’ 
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raised to the level of a god in the interim Hindu religion. In the 
revived religion, Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara reappeared. 
Brahma had his consort, Saraswati, the goddess of learning and of 
art. Vishnu had his two consorts, the world (Bhumi) and the 
wealth of the world (Sri) . Siva is the one god of the Hindu 
Trinity who may be taken as being too anti-worldly, as being an 
approximation to the Buddhistic ideal of renunciation and Tapas , 
and Siva has Parvatl as his consort. The conquest of Mara in the 
Buddhistic tradition was given a new meaning, as is found in the 
Kumar asambhava- It is only a prelude to the final union of the 
God and His consort. Srec Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu, fought 
for his consort who was stolen; he chased the culprit and killed 
him; he recovered his consort and came back to the country to sit 
on the throne. Sree Krishna, another incarnation of Vishnu, had 
also two consorts, RukminI and Biiama, besides many thousands 
and he was the helper of the Panclavas who fought for their rights 
in the country. Thus the Buddhistic ideal of the divorce between 
God«and the world was repudiated and the unity of the Universe 
as consisting of the Divine and the worldly, and the harmony bet- 
ween the two was re-assertecf. Thus the world as art became the 
religion of this Hindu revival. 

The image of Buddha may be contrasted with the image of 
the Hindu gods. The half-nude body of Buddha, with his shaven 
head, divested of all ornaments, showing the anti-worldly nature of 
the religion symbolised by him, may be contrasted with the images 
of Vishnu and Sree Krishna. The profusion of ornaments, the silk 
robes, the consorts, the weapons, all are characteristic of the Hindu 
philosophy. 

The Mahabharata began to narrate the tales of ancient Vedic 
kings, who lived a full life in this world, discharging their duties 
as kings by protecting the subjects, defeating their foes, securing 
plenty for the country, ancl who in the end, as a result of their 
virtuous life on earth, went to the same heaven to which penance 
and renunciation are supposed to lead men. Descriptions of big 
palaces and mansions, rich cities, luxury in the life of the people, 
profusion of gold and gems and silks and other articles of luxury 
loomed large in this narration. The Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yapa set the standard and the other Puranas followed their lead.- 
The poets began to vie with each other in their ability to describe 
the beauty of the world and the life in it. If we read all the 
Puranas and all the Kavyas including the dramas, we again find the 
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same doctrine of the world being art which we found in the Vedas 
again revived. 

If the Upanishads explain the philosophy of the Vedas, then 
that philosophy is one of the worship of beauty and Ananda is the 
essence of that philosophy. If one is asked to explain in one word 
what the Upanishadic philosophy of the Vedas is, there is no doubt 
about it that the word that will satisfy the context is Ananda. 
Similarly, in the Kavyas, including the dramas, we see the philo- 
sophy of art in the doctrine of Rasas. Among the rasas, the chief 
position is given to Srngdra. If Buddhism had been able to esta- 
blish itself in India, and if a literature arose in the country repre- 
senting the Buddhistic ideals of life, it is impossible that Srngdra 
would have found a place in the literary criticism of the country, 
to say nothing of its being given the first place among the Rasas. 
Srngdra is essentially connected with beauty. There is no litera- 
ture in the world, ancient or modern, which gives the same place 
in the literature to Srngdra which the classical Sanskrit assigns. 
As a matter of fact there is no word in any language whic.4% has 
the same significance as Srngdra . Bhoja goes to the extent of 
saying that Srngdra is the only Rasa. This doctrine of Srngdra has 
been raised to the level of a high philosophy. This philosophy of 
Srngdra corresponds in the general classical Sanskrit period culture 
to what the Upanishadic philosophy of Ananda is in the Vedic 
culture, I think that Srngdra is the one word which will represent 
the whole philosophy of the Classical Sanskrit period. From the 
earliest times onward, although other rasas have been recognised, 
yet the details are developed and explained in reference to the 
Srngdra rasa. Take the Ndtya Sdstra of Bharata, which is supposed 
to be the earliest text on the subject; there also the vibhdvas, 
anubhdvas and other factors have primary reference to Srngdra. 

According to the philosophy of Srngdra , this rasa is taken to 
represent the relation of god to man, of the Lord to the devotees, 
of the supreme self to the individual .selves, of god to the world. 
In Sree Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, we see the ideal 
Srngdra rasa. The relation of the Gopis to the Lord is one coming 
under the Srngdra rasa. Thus Srngdra is lifted far above the level 
of the ordinary worldy experiences. It is raised to the realm of 
the divine and is supposed to goverj^&ll the laws of nature. The 
Greeks are supposed to have been worshippers of beauty. But 
their literature does not develop this aspect of’aesthetic experience. 
Take the plays of the great Greek dramatists; there is no $rng& ra 
there. There may be beauty in their temples, in their statues, iu 
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their homes, in their physical formation developed as a studied art, 
in their dress and in all such things and yet their life is not one 
of art.; there is no exhibition of the essence of art, namely this 
human relation governed by beauty, the Srhgara Rasa, There may 
have been beauty in Greek life, but Hindu life was beauty itself. 

Take the various cults that have been developed in the land 
as a result of this revival of vedic civilization from the Buddhistic 
held. There is the Lai it a worship. Take the Lalitasahasranama. 
There, it is beauty that occupies the most conspicuous position. 
Parvati, whose aspects the other goddesses are, is herself the ideal 
beauty. She is the goddess of Mangala. She is half the God, God 
being only another half. The Ardhandrlsvara represents the ideal 
of art, and I tried to indicate in a previous section how Kalidasa 
understood ardhanarlsvara as only art, and how the whole world 
is art. Dance and music form the essence of the Krishna worship. 
Krishna’s flute and Krishna’s Rasa dance form the whole theme of 
Krishna worship. Apart from these two important incidents in the 
life of Sree Krishna, there i^, the killing of Kaliya. Here also it 
is as dance that it is described. Thus it is shown that it is dance 
that destroys the evils of the world. The blessing to the world 
represented *by the flute and the Rasa dance and the destruction of 
evil represented bv the killing of Kaliya, all of them take the form 
of art. Thus the life of Sree Krishna too Is a presentation of art, 
■s a form of the worship of beauty, 

I have already said that Brahma is wedded to art, in so far as 
Saraswati is the goddess of art. In Siva also, the dance and the 
rhythm are the chief factors in his manifestation. If he is the 
destroyer of Kama, he is ardhanarlsvara. Both the ardhanarisvara 
and the Nataraja aspects, the two most important aspects of Siva, 
are aspects of art, of dance, rhythm and harmony. 

Then when we come to philosophy, we find the same love of 
art quite manifest there also. We must differentiate the six 
systems and the sectarian systems. Of the sectarian systems, I 
ave already said something. In the sectarian systems, god is 
conceived of as united to the goddess who is the embodiment of 
eauty and the relation of the god to the goddess is one of harmony, 
which is the essence of art. Dance and music play a very import* 
ant part in all such systems. In the so called purely rational 
systems also, we find the play of art. Buddhism started on a purely 
m ellectual analysis of the position in this world and arrived at 

e conc I usi on that the world must be a misery, or that the world 
4 
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is not a reality, the unreality being explained in various ways and 
postulated as of different degrees. The antethesis between the 
spirit and the matter is a cardinal factor in Buddhism. In all the 
six systems, the cardinal principle is the reality of the world and 
the harmony between spirit and matter. 

Take for example the Samkhya system. According to this 
system, the whole world is like a stage. The Prakriti is the dan- 
cer and the Purusha is the spectator. The purpose of the Pra- 
kriti is to lead the Purusha to the ideal condition, thereby indi- 
cating that in art also the goal is just what religion and philosophy 
postulate as their goals, namely, ideal happiness to the self. The 
whole importance of the Samkhya philosophy, in literary criticism, 
or rather in aesthetic criticism, is this simile of dancer brought 
in to represent Prakriti- Unless the whole nation had been living 
in an atmosphere of art, it is inconceivable that in a system of 
philosophy, such a simile should have found this prominent place. 
Tli ere is no touch of pessimism in the Samkhya philosophy. "'The 
world is not an evil. The purpose of life in the world is to attain 
the ideal happiness and the world is the best means for that goal. 
Life is one of beauty like dance on the stage. Life is art itself I 
need not specially comment on Ihe aesthetic aspect of the Yoga 
system. The whole philosophy is one of harmony in experience. 
This has been adequately dealt with and the element of 
harmony in the Yoga system has been well recognised. In the 
Nyaya-Vai^esika and in the Purva Mlmamsa, one may not find 
much of aesthetic elements, as in the case of the Samkhya and the 
Yoga systems But the reality of the universe, consisting of both 
spirit and matter and the spirit being an integral part of the uni- 
verse along with matter, brings in an element of harmony into the 
systems. In the Vedanta, the presence of the element of Ananda 
in the conception of Brahman is enough to give it an art touch, 
and this point has been developed in connection with the philosophy 
of the Upanishads. The reality of the world is a cardinal aspect 
of all the branches of the Vedanta. In the Advaita, matter and 
spirit have the same reality. If matter is only vyaxmliarika scitta , 
spirit as a counter-part of matter in the universe is no better. If 
Brahman is real, matter, as much as .spirit, is a modification thereof. 
The reality of the world in the other* schools of the Vedanta is well 
known. The element of personal beauty’in the conception of God 
in the other schools is also well recognised. What I wanted to 
■emphasise is that in India the element of art is so very prominent 
in the national life that there is no aspect of thought in which fhis 
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art is not reflected, I made only a casual and general survey of 
the various aspects ol the national life and the thoughts of the 
nation, and I have shown that everywhere there is the touch of 
art as a very prominent factor. I have not made a complete survey 
of the entire field of Indian thought. I have made only a selection, 
taking certain representative specimens, like religion and philo- 
sophy, besides literature and literary criticism. There are various 
fields, less prominent than these where too we find the same reflec- 
tion of the all encompassing art in the life of the nation. I shall 
give certain examples. 


Take the Indian names for example. Can we lind a better 
example of a sense of beauty. Perhaps the Greeks had the same 
sense, though not to the same extent. The Greeks had beautiful 
names. Take for exmaple Aristocrates (noble power) , Cieomenes 
(famous might), Aristonoe (noble mind) and so on, I think that 
we get similar names in Indian literature aiso. Bui take the Koman 
nan^s. . Fabius means a beanman; Cicero means a peaman. I am 
not going to give the names of Rishis or Kings found in the Vedas 
and the Puranas. I want to draw your special attention to the 
fictitious names introduced by poets in their compositions, which 
reveal more Clearly the general level of artistic sense in the nation. 
Take Anasuya and Priyamvada or Parabhrtika and Madhukarika 
in the Sakuntala. Take Kaumudika, Bakuiavalika, Iravatl and 
Nipunika in the Maiavikagmmitra. Take Madayaniika and Lavan- 
gika in the Malatimadhava. Take Kancanamala, Susahgata, 
Cutalatika, Madaruka and Nipuipika of Ratnavali and Caturika and 
Mohanika of Nagananda. Take the names of Heroines like 
Vasantasena, Ratnavali etc. Is there no art in such selections? 
Compare these names with any names in any language of the world. 

I think I can risk a statement that in the whole world, India pro- 
vides the best specimens of beautiful names for men and women. 
And there must be some sense of art behind such a selection. 
Compare such names with -Wood and Smith and Jack. Even in 
such a thing which is likely to be considered a very insignificant 
affair, there is the full revelation of an artistic sense in the nation. 

Then we # pass on to the names given to books in India. We do 
hot find such prosaic names of books like “An Introduction to” or 
“A Hand-Book of,” or “A Manual of” and “A Primer of” in Sans-‘ 
krit. The commentary on Panini is called Kasika and its com- 
mentary is Padamanjari and the commentary thereof by Ranga- 
hatha is Padamanjarlmakaranda. The commentary of the Maha- 
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bhasya is Pradipa and its commentary is Udyota. There is the 
Prakriyakaumudi and its Prasada. There is also the Siddhanta- 
kaumudx and its commentary Praudhamanorama. There is Sab- 
daratna on it. In the Mimamsa there is the Sastra Dipika, The 
Nyayaratnakara, Nyayaratnamala, Rjuvimala, Vartikabharaiia, 
Nyayasudha, Tantrasikhamaiii, Bhattacandrika, and many others. 
In all the other systems of philosophy and in all the Sastras we find 
the same love of the beautiful. Even when a book is given a name 
the Indians are influenced by their love of beauty. The A^tanga- 
hrdaya has the Sarvangasundari as the commentary. Which other 
nation has this great love of beauty in all phases of their life? If 
I take a poet and his work, I have a reason to expect the love of 
beauty in it. But who will expect this same love of beauty in gram- 
mar, in Mimamsa and in the sciences like medicine? In Sakun- 
tala, a line like 

fan: i i, 12. 

is something that we expect. But who expects such statements like 

in a scientific treatise in any other language? And yet we find 
that some of the scientific works in Sanskrit are far more poetical 
than some specimens that are recognised as poetry. Take the 
portion regarding the Maddtyayacikitsd in the A^ahgahj-daya. 
That is one of the best specimen of poetry we can get in the whole 
of Sanskrit. I must in this connection say that the A^tahgahrdaya 
is one of the best poems in Sanskrit. 

Thus when we find a poet like Kalidasa singing of the beauty 
of human form, of the beauty of Nature, it is a manifestation of 
the national genius through a great poet. It is not an isloated 
feature. To Kalidasa, beauty is everything. Beauty is an index 
of character. Take his lines; 


I Raghu I, 15. 
or 
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foWlST^ W^MSS^ | Sak, 1 

or 

3 3IS5ir I Sak. IV. 

In all these places we find that Kalidasa associates beauty with 
nobility and magnanimity of character. We see more or less the 
same idea in: 


*11 I 

3f3*n#refrf| &nqf^rfo{ n Ragh. i. 


<w: i 

^ fafa: II Ragh. II, 7. 

KMidasa’s genius to spot beauty where no one will be able to see 
it is found in the line: 

Mi: 11 sak. i, 12 . 

Who but a genius like Kalidasa could associate the rituals in the 
hermitages of the sages with what is ramya. I know that this usage 
of Kalidasa has been a sort of shock to some and there is an at- 
tempt at emending the text to dharmydh instead of ramyah. And 
we must also recognise that Kalidasa was addressing a criti- 
cal audience in his drama and unless there was that artistic back- 
ground in the form of a national worship of beauty, such a usage 
would have been a matter for redicule, just as such a usage has 
disturbed some commentators of a later day when the artistic sense 
of the nation had practically 'died out. Thus it is from such small 
bits that we learn a lot about the real outlook of the nation in 
matters of art, and such a small line speaks far more than a whole 
volume on aesthetics. 
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I tried to make a short survey of the whole period of Indian 
History and the whole field of Sanskrit literature to show that love 
of beauty was one of the most prominent features in the Hindu 
genius. As I stated when I started this subject, I do not mean to 
say that every Indian of every period was an artist or a worshipper 
of beauty. I did not mean that all the people developed a fine 
well-proportioned body, wore beautiful dress, lived in well fur- 
nished and artistically arranged homes with beautiful gardens, 
that they went out through beautiful streets, enjoyed music and 
dance, composed poems or at least appreciated poetry, admired 
statues and paintings and spent their whole life in such a way. That 
is not what I meant. My whole thesis is that when we look at 
what has remained to us of the ancient civilization in India, the 
element of beauty and a sense of beauty are the most prominent 
features that remain as enduring factors in their culture. It is 
only when we undertsand this aspect of Indian culture, or rather 
it is only when we understand Indian culture in this aspect, that 
we can really appreciate an author like Kalidasa. 



UDALI’S COMMENTARY ON THE RAMAYANA. 

THE DATE AND IDENTIFICATION OF THE AUTHOR AND 
THE DISCOVERY OF HIS COMMENTARY. 

By 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A-, Ph.D. 

References in Govindaraja. 

In my paper on Udari (li) s commentary on the Ramayana in 
the Gopalakrishnamacharya Book of commemoration, pp. 2-05-2-20, 
1 drew attention to the two references to Udari (ii) in the com- 
mentary of Govindaraja, and published also a fragment of Udali’s 
commentary for Sundara, 1-9, as found in a portion of a Trivan- 
drum University manuscript of the Kataka on the Ramayana. The 
firsfof the two references in Govindarajas commentary occurs at the 
end of Govindaraja s gloss on. the Adityahrdayasarga 1 in the Yud- 
dhakanda; Govindaraja says here that this Adityahrdaya canto was 
not commented upon by Udari (li). The second, occasion for 
Govindaraja to refer to Udari occurs in his comments on the canto 2 
describing»the return of Rama from Lanka in the Puspaka, in con- 
nection with the well-known controversial line — 

SfflTrWtag: I (sloka 21). 

which, it appears, U$ali read in another context and interpreted 
as referring to Rama seeing his father by the grace of Mahadeva or 
Siva. The implication of both the contexts shows that U$ali was 
a Vaisnavite commentator. 

Two more Glimpses. 

After reading my paper, Sri S. Parthasarathi Ayyangar, 
Siromani, of Srlrangam, who is compiling a concordance of the 
Vai^ava Prabandha Literature*, drew my attention to two citations 


1. Yuddhakanda, Canto 107. 

2. Yuddhakan<jia, Canto 126, 
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from U$ali’s commentary on the Ramayana in the commentaries on 
the Vai^nava Prabandhas in Tamil The first of these two refer- 
ences is valuable since it shows Udali to be the earliest of our 
known commentators on the Ramayana. 

This occurs in the well-known commentary Idu which repre- 
sents the exposition of Nampillai as recorded by one of his disciples, 
yadakkuttiruvlthipillai. It occurs under VII. V. I in the gloss on 
the expression purred The commentator says 

that the land of Ayodhya was so blessed that anyone bom there 
cannot but love the Lord, Sri Rama; but then, how is Manthara s 
dislike of Rama to be explained? Manthara evidently was not bom 
in Ayodhya and the commentator supports his answer by quoting 
the words describing Manthara in the Ramayana and the 
meaning which Udali gives to them in his commentary: Manthara 
is described by Valmiki as c 1 which is explained by Udali 

as c J cffesTRfr ’ 'born somewhere, in some unknown placel 

u [/ 5 /DUira) jy ! 3iufrpp:u9a] - Goveo 
GuG>tLltrpffiu9(S<Si>. UfTGti - £l&OlD<&] ( KS>tLJ JTfTLLUiJtiieniU 

‘fftfiRRft qatSTRfr’ ( 3 Rt. 7 . I.) mS.p^'3 p. 

<$ 0 ^ 0 ^ 651 ? GTGiTGsR&i)) CpjC lS' p) A fB IT 6TI (T & Sti 

QuQT^LLfT(G^£(^ eS J’jrr^LD Q&iijiurr<5iT/r<oO)&iurrQsi)) gtsv j&cgjuuc, p 

iSlpAptreir, g^0 m &si£pgj." f Wei jp; 

eSujfraiurrfitJb ^L-fT6$ (^rfoS)^. p pi&o LSpewremLo 

Qde/r©«n/_£) eflSsrr fcpQ peir(vr^<svFIG p.” 

The second reference is not in the Idu itself but in its super- 
gloss called Arumpadam or Jlyar Arumpadam, by Kunukkaram- 
bakkam Ramanuja Jiyar. In the Idu on IX, V. 2, the author 
cites from the closing lines of the Balakantfa of the Ramayana in 
which the great love and the perfect mutual understanding of the 
hearts of Rama and Slta are described, to explain the love and 
understanding of the bird-couple mentioned in the lme-<$0d> 


3. Hie alternative interpretation given here by Govindaraja in the words: 

is based on U#li; see 

below the passage from U(Jali cited in full, 
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- G&suSek BL-pjpQp 

/?0ii, e_®a:srr 3q$pprBmjp uftu'tr jpiQp p-ei&git Q&ev gpit'a. 1 aRcfarftPT- 

’ (qr??. 77. B1 .) 6T6VT ggHUbirQurrl)^ -X* X- -X* M 

Commenting on this in the idu, the Arumpadavurai of Jiyar 
quotes the Ramayana lines and Udali’s comments thereon, 

^ ^ <#ra^ i 4 5 

w& II 

^ ^ MM SRWfSfl I ^1®. 77. 31-82.) 
^ jrr555f5to% ^ (v»v9). arc?$: — 5wr«i ^ wr:, %°t 

I R *PT: «lfalPP* » f?t 

sqrfjiri^qT^T i 5iw *r*rcq ivt, ^ 

qf?q^ i crenel wM M\ fqst’k f 

gTJfqf^qiq, *RRrt, 3TI^tT% 5THlfo I ^3$^ 

q^q^qi^qq^q q^q^iqR ^ artffci # ” 

< trreirjpi £~L.rT6$ (S^rfo?). 


Date of Ucldli, 

Of the two references noted above, the first which is a citation 
in the Idu itself is of importance, as it gives us an idea of the date 
and antiquity of the Ramayana-commentator, Udali. Ramanuja 
died in 1137 A. IX and was succeeded by Parasara Bhatta; Bhattar, 
as the latter is referred to, had converted a Vedantin named Madhava 
who succeeded Bhattar; Nahjiyar, as the ex-Vedantin Madhava 
was known, was succeeded by Nambur Varadaraja, referred to as 
Nampillai and Lokacarya; it is this Nampillai’s exposition of the 
Tiruvaymoli that has been recorded as the Idu. The Idu can thus 
be assigned to c. 1250 A.D. The word idu means ‘Equal’ and it 
is said that the commentary was so-called because it was considered 
equal’ to the Sribhasya-commentary Srutaprakasika of Sudarsana; 
the Srutaprakasikakara was very old when he entrusted his 


4. The reading now current is 3fPl &nd not 

5. The text now current reads dWF^T ; the GQtJXmni^ 

of U$£li also have this reading. 
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Srutaprakasika to Vedanta Desika (1269-1371 A.D.), and on this 
evidence also, we may assign the Idu to c. 1250 A.D. And Udali 
whom Nampillai quotes cannot be brought down beyond 1250 A D, 

Identification of Udali. 

For several years now, whenever I thought of Udali, I was 
also thinking of the manuscripts of a certain commentary on the 
Ramayana, found in the Madras Government Oriental Mss. 
Library and elsewhere also. The author of this commentary calls 
himself Varadaraja, but describes himself as born of Uddli-kula; 
and whenever I saw the mss. of this Atreya Varadaraja’s commen- 
tary, in the Madras Government Oriental Library — 

Trien. Cat. R 3409, 

— I was hoping to find in this, on examination, JJdali’s 
own commentary or the commentary of one of nis descen- 
dents; and even if it turned out to be only a commentary by a 
descendent of Udali, I hoped, it might contain most probably cita- 
tions of the views and interpretations of Udali. Fortunately how- 
ever, the two citations from Udali himself which I got from the 
Vaisnavite literature in Tamil led me to an examination of this com- 
mentary, 0 and to the identification of Udali cited by Govindaraja, 
and earlier by the author of the Idu, with the author of the Rama- 
yana-commentary Vivekatilaka, viz., Varadaraja of Atreyagotra, 
known also as Cojapandita Brahmaraja, and one belonging to the 
Utalikula. The name Udari which readers of Govindaraja have till 
now been feeling as somewhat strange, is thus not the proper name 
of the commentator, but his house or family name, and students of 
the Ramayana and its commentaries, who have been thinking of 
Udali’s commentary as a lost work, will be glad to learn of mss. of it 
existing in many libraries. 


6. I have to thank Dr. A. Sankaran, M.A., Ph.D,, Curator, Madras 
Government Oriental Library now at Tirupati, for kindly supplying me some 
extracts from this commentary. 
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1. We saw first that according to Govindaraja, Udali did not 
comment on the Adityahrdaya canto- The Vivekatilaka of Udali 
Varadaraja does not have the Adityahrdaya canto. 

2. The comparison of the citations in the Ida and in the Jiyar 

Arumpadam with the comments in the respective contexts in the 
Vivekatilaka of Udali Varadaraja hear out the identity of Udali. 
The comments in the Vivekatilaka on the lines at the end of the 
Balakandn, etc., wliich the Arumpadam quotes, are as 

follows: 

• “ i mm i mn. 

*T mi srfaqTq T qi^TF, ^TFTTfcT \ 

1*3^^ q | m ¥J$ qfq<$ ^ fqst'k | 

cfstof ^ mi mi., mm i mfi — wse 

^qr^irq^q T^'wrqg^ qiqfa %fi i” 

3. On 1 ^rfrrqm'F qfffamr ’ describing Manthara, the com- 
ments in the Vivekatilaka ane Ihc same as found in the Tdu: 

— 1%^ fFffaT 3^! | qqprqr 

qq; fqfosrrfTF, qtq?qrqq>qiqT qf??q1 q I ” 

Mss. of the Commentary, 

In the Madras Government Oriental Library, there are four 
mss. of this commentary, D. 16012, R. 1734, 3409 and 4091. D. 16012 
contains the Aranya, Kiskindha and Sundara Kandas completely 
and the Ayodhya and Yuddhakandas incompletely. R. 1734 
is complete, going up to the end of the Yuddhakanda, but the 
text in this ms. in Telugu script represents an abridged version of 
Udali’s commentary. R. 3409 contains completely the first five Kan- 
das and a part of the sixth. R. 4091 has the Ayodhya Kanda only. 

• 

In the Adyar Library, there is one ms. of Udali Varadaraja’s 
commentary, covering the Uttarakanda. The same ms. contains 
a commentary on the Ayodhyakanda also, with a few Sargas want- 
ing in the beginning; this commentary, the ms. describes as 
Govindaraja f s but a comparison of it with Govindaraja’s shows 
that the commentary is not Govindaraja’s, but is that of one whom- 
Govindaraja used. Only after comparing it with Udali’s Ayodhya- 
commentary from another known ms. can we say- definitely that 
the Ayodhya-portion in the Adyar ms., is also UdaliV 
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In the Tanjore Libraiy, there are three ms. of Udali’s com- 
mentary: No. 9386 (New Catalogue) takes us almost to the end 
of the Uttarakanda; no. 9387 goes up to the end of Sundara, and 
no. 9386, up to the end of the Kiskindha. 

Tn the Government Oriental Library, Mysore, (Catalogue I, 
1924, p. 158) , there are two Mss. of this commentary in Telugu 
script, the first of which is found to cover Kandas 1-6; the second 
is probably fuller, as it contains more leaves. 

In a palm-leaf ms. of the Kataka commentary on the Rama- 
yana, Sundara and Yuddha, in the Santiniketan (No. 1456) , which 
I have examined, the Kat aka-comment ary for the Yuddhakanda 
extends only up to a part of canto 15 at the beginning, the rest of 
the commentary on the Yuddhakanda being the Vivekatilaka. 

Udali and Readings. 

From Govindaraja we know that Udali does not count che 
Adityahrdaya-canto, and in canto 126 of the Yuddhakanda, he 
mentions that the verses in this canto are found in disorder in 
most mss. One of the features of Udali ’s commentary is ,that in 
the course of his gloss, he points out the readings which are to be 
accepted according to him. At the beginning of his commentary, 
in one of his introductory verses, he expressly states that owing to 
insufficient knowledge of the Nagari and other scripts, mistakes 
had crept into mss. and that, after an examination of 'mss. gathered 
from several parts of the country, he shows in his commentary the 
correct readings, ‘Samyakpatha’. 

™rf^i pfg I 

ws. qRqqoT H 

affitSST cRf I 

II 

R. 3409. Madras Govt. Ori. Mss. Library. 

A perusal of the Uttarakanda portion of the commentary in 
the Adyar Library shows that Udali Varadaraja carries out this 
intention all through the work. We find him saying frequently 
‘ <TI5: ’• On p. 827, we find * q«T *5^) ^ I* 

(regarding a verse about Ahalya in Uttara, 29). On p. 838, we 
find regarding a verse in canto 44 of Uttara * q ‘qrftqfasnfq ; 
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: qtfft S?gsq; I g «<T:| ’ On p. 838, he 

says with reference to a verse in canto 45 < qrqfqSfiq^ (?) 

| fofisFflq; |” 

The Personality oj the Commentator . 

The discovery of the identity of this commentator is of great 
interest to both students of literature and students of history. First 
of all, Udali Varadaraja happens to be the earliest of the com- 
mentators of the Ramayana whose works we now possess. Secondly, 
he probably, for the first time, gave expression to some of the 
peculiar Vai^navite interpretations, in a regular Sanskrit com- 
mentary on the Ramayana, interpretations which we find incorpo- 
rated in later Vaisnava commentaries like the Govindarajlya. 

Govindaraja gives Iris name as Udari; in the colophons in the 
mss. we find the word as Utali (R. 3409) Udari (R. 1734) and 
U^hali (Adyar Ms.). In the Idu and the Arumpadam, we iind the 
name written in Tamil with a ‘if in the end and not TF, but whether 
the second letter is Ta or da, we cannot decide. Now, this house 
or village name Udali is fourfd among a numerous class of Pudur 
Dravida Brahman as ; living at present in Neilorc District. Like our 
commentator* Varadaraja, these U$alis of Pudur are also of the 
Atreyagotra, 7 and they happen to have migrated to the Nellore 
region in tfie Cola times, as there is no village in the Nellore District 
of the name Udali. 8 

That he was a renowned scholar of the times is known by 
two of his titles ‘Cola Pandita’ and ‘Vyakhyatr Cu^amanF (Adyar 
and Tanjore Ms.). 9 The title ‘Cola Pandita’ was perhaps a title con- 
ferred during the Cola times on distinguished scholars attached to 
the court. Besides being a scholar, Varadaraja our commentator 
belonged to the group of those Brahmins of the Cola times who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the cause of the Cola Kings as their mili- 
tary generals, and were well-known by their title ‘Brahma~m&- 
occurring in inscriptions. This is borne out by the epithet 


7. They are, in common with other classes of the Pudur Dravidas, of 
the Kandaramanikkam Brhaccarana* sect. I am indebted for this information 
to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, whd is a Pudur Dravida and has many U#ali 
kinsmen. 

8. The Government List of villages of the Madras Presidency does not 
mention Ucjali anywhere. 

9. Tanjore Ms. 9386: Adyar Ms. 
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found in the colophons to Udali Varadaraja’s commentary on the 
Ramayana — 

U$ali Varadarajei was not the only Cola Bralnnamaraya to 
enrich the literary output of the Cola times. If Varadaraja ex- 
pounded the Ramayana in a Sanskrit commentary on it, the I$u 
says that there was a Karikala Cola Bralimarayan of Kal Brahma- 
desam who wrote a commentary in Tamil on the Tamil hymns of 
the Alvars, in the midst of his public duties (Gramakarya) . 10 From 
the inscriptions, we know of another family of Cola Rrahmarayas, 
whose members distinguished themselves as much with the 
Sastras as with the Sastras. In SB, VoL 6., Nos. 127 156 (same 
text) dated Saka 1073 and 1076 (A.D. 1151 and 1154), the reign 
of ftajaraja II, from Bapatla, we find a k Brahviaksatra ’ family of 
the Maha-Agrahara called Salib rha dank ur a (Perumpayir, modern 
Perumber near Madhurantakam) in the Turn! Irani anuaia, com- 
prising a Peruma Nambi a grammarian and a poet i ) 

his son Surya, a medical man 
(WfefSTPjTC:) and Surya’s four sons of whom the eldest Nagadeva was a 
poet and the second Ananta wrote a commentary on the Narayaniya. 

I) 11 

The works of these Brahmin Cola generals add bright pages to the 
history of Literature under the Colas. 12 


10. By the courtesy of the 'Indian History Dept., University ot Madras, 
I got this reference from the work (unpublished) of Sri S. Sundararajan, 
ex -Research Student in that Department. I$u III. 9-2; sevusr^u 
$Qev Giflarrtv Q&rr gup lulu xtrujasr £ ^Qj&imuQuut $■£(&> &ajfr&ujiT€Br<g>Qeuj 

aesrgu <SiuT<i@i<s/r l!i _ 5 tuu^QiGfrisJs^o'fr f&dstrr p jp ; 

c /£/r #lL(£) s/rLu/roV U-/io 7 giggtjpj jy (tywfl&Q&iLiuj } ^Gii0Lb 

@&LL(£i f fiGtop ^Ji^-GujfT pfSt jyGurr {Sun ear qjl$(2uj G lotus 

ui^.Qaj p GTGoreur , ‘cg^, eg, iSl&rfatr 7 gtqst&^us evrr&l L\pj$ 

u<sm &mB/b^Go < ^evQajfT? Airfrojifcrrruj^ Q&iujp ^<so>l^uSIQ6\} G&ujuj 

Geoemu^pQp 

According to this reference, this Brahmaraya showed his gloss to Nahjiyar 
and Nampillai, and thus belonged to the first-half of the 13th cent; as the 
Brahmaraya is referred to as Karikalacola Brahmaraya, we may .assign him to 
the reigns of Rajadhiraja II and Kulottunga f III, A.D. 1163-1216, both of whom 

were known as Karikalacolas (See Prof, K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, The Colas, 
Veil. H.) . 

11. Sri M. Venkataramayya drew my attention to these two inscriptions. 

12. Arrangements are being made for publishing the commentary of U$aii 
Varadaraja. 
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By 

S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar 
Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu . 

PREFACE. 

The chief object of the following pages is to present to the 
reader some tenets of Islam. The writer set before himself certain 
topics and tried to find out what Islam has to say on these; namely: 
Islam — its significance, idea of religion, idea of brotherhood, exhort- 
ation to unity, sectarianism, creed and code of Islam, duty of man, 
toleration, etc. He has attempted to find out an answer to these 
tofftcs from the teachings of the Quran, and the Traditions of the 
Prophet. 

Nc^ better expression can be given to these ideas than the 
original language in which they are expressed, but as the object is 
to approach all those who are not acquainted with Arabic, they 
are conveyed in English without further attempting to paraphrase 
them. 



SOME TENETS OF ISLAM 

Islam 

Amr ibn Abasa once asked the Prophet, “What is Islam?” The 
Prophet replied “Purity of speech and hospitality”. Then he 
asked, What is Faith?’ He said, “Patience and beneficence”. 

Abu Umama relates: A man said, “O Prophet of Allah! What 
is the mark of Faith?” The Prophet said, “When thy good work 
gives thee pleasure and thy evil work grieves thee, thou art a man 
of faith.” The man asked, “What is sin”. The Prophet said, 
“When anything smites thee within thyself, forsake it”. 

It is clear from the above description that the faith of Islam is 
not a question of words; it is deeds which decide. 

Islam: its significance 

Islam is a word which is formed from the root salama. It 
means: to be tranquil, to be at rest, to have done one s duty, to have 
paid up, to be at perfect peace, and finally to surrender oneself to 
Him with Whom peace is made. The noun derived from it means: 
peace, greeting, safety, salvation. The word thus implies absolute 
submission to God’s will, striving after righteousness with one's 
own strength. But it does not mean fatalism as it is wrongly 
understood by some. It is not that absolute and blind submission 
which it came to mean at later times, but rather being at peace, and 
living in accordance with God’s words and commands by leading 
the life of a righteous man. 

The Prophet of Islam regarded religion as a straight natural 
law for men to follow, wherein was no perplexity or ambiguity. 
He even taught that all children of men would follow the same 
straight path were it not for the corrupting influences of their 
guardians, who consciously or unconsciously set a wrong example 
for their little folks to follow. According to him the religion was 
the natural bent of a free, unbiased mind. Man is the vicegerent 
of God on earth in a real sense, for says Allah; “Beholcl, thy Lord 
said to the angels! ‘I will create a vicegerent on earth’ ”, 1 


l. Chapter, 11-30. 
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Man is inspired to know the good and refuse the evil. This is 
his true nature. But as he is caught in the cob-web of customs, 
superstitions, selfish desires and false teaching he chooses delibe- 
rately the lower and the wrong road and approximates himself to 
the lowest brute The Quran enjoins on men not to deflect from the 
right path in the following verse. 

“So set thou thy face steadily and truly to the Faith. Esta- 
blish God’s handiwork according to the pattern on which He has 
made mankind. Let there be no change in the work wrought by 
God. That is the standard religion. But most among mankind do 
not understand ”. 2 

Early in Islam, the Prophet did away with the baptismal and 
all other ceremonies in the hands of a designing priesthood. Quran 
says: 

“The Baptism of God: And who can baptize better than God? 
And it is He whom we worship ”. 3 

That the religion of Islam stands for freedom from all mysteries 
and faith on dubious subjects is learnt from the following verse: 

“Wert thou to follow the common run of those on earth, they 
will lead thee away from the way of God. They follow nothing 
but conjecture; they do nothing but lie ”. 4 

That the religion of the former prophets was not a creed- 
bound dogma but a life of earnest faithful work is emphasised thus 
by the Quran: 

“Abraham was not a Jew nor yet a Christian; but he was true 
in Faith, and bowed his will to God’s (which is Islam) and he 
joined not gods with God ”. 5 

According to the Prophet Muhammad (on him be peace) men 
were originally of one religion which he names Islam. When 
differences arose among mdn, God raised prophets in their midst to 
guide them with truth, and people only differed among themselves 
out of mere jealousy. The Quran says: 


2. Chapter XXX-^-30. 

3. Ch. II— 138. 

4. Ch, VI: 116. 

Ch, DI; 67. 
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“Mankind was one single nation, and God sent messengers 
with glad tidings and warnings, and with them He sent the book in 
Truth to judge between people in matters wherein they differed; 
but the People of the Book, after the clear signs came to them, did 
not differ among themselves except through selfish contumacy ”. 6 

It may be observed that Islam was the Religion existing from 
Ihe beginning. In course of time as the wave of propaganda 
flowed in distant ages and humanity split up into innumerable sec- 
tions and scattered throughout the world, this same message of 
wisdom and truth was conveyed to every people in every age in 
their own tongues, through an endless succession of prophets and 
seers. Hence it will be seen that Islam is not a new religion. Its 
only work lies in restoring the primitive faiths of the prophets and 
preachers of bygone ages to their original purity and simplicity. 
It is not for the Muslims to ignore any of the greatest teachers who 
have long since done their work and retired from the world. He 
dare not utter a word of disrespect towards them. On the con- 
trary he is bound to pay greatest respect to each of these prophets 
who have appeared in the different ag*.?s of the history of mankind. 
The Quran says: 

“We have sent thee inspiration, as We sent it to Noah and the 
Messengers after him. We sent inspiration to Abraham, Ismail, 
Isaac, Jacob, and the Tribes, to Jesus, Job, Jonah, Aaron, and Solo- 
mon, and to David We gave the Psalms. Of some apostles we have 
already told thee the story; of others we have not, and to Moses 
God spoke direct ”. 7 


Sectarianism condemned 

God’s teaching, in the sense of Islam, is one in all ages. 
It is wrong to claim a monopoly for His message. It is 
the same for all peoples and in all times. So all prophets who 
came with God’s message in different periods form one brotherhood; 
their religion and teaching are one. They serve the One True God, 
Who loves and cherishes them, and they owe their duty to Him. 
This idea is brought out in the following verse of the Quran: 

O ye Apostles! enjoy all things good and pure and work 
righteousness, for I am well acquainted with all that ye do. And 


8- Ch. II: 213. 

7. Ch. IV: 163-164. 
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yerily this brotherhood of yours is a single brotherhood, and I am 
your Lord and Cherisher. Therefore fear me and no other”. 8 

The people of narrower views, who came later and traded on 
the earlier names, have broken up the Message and Brotherhood 
into various camps and sects, and God is aware of their doings are 
conveyed in the following verses: 

“But later generations cut off their affair of unity one from an- 
other: yet will they all return to us”, 9 

“As for those who divide their religion and break up into sects, 
thou hast no part in them in the least: Their affair is with God, 
He will in the end tell them the truth of all that they did”. 10 

Creed of Islam 

The creed of Islam is to believe in the One Universal God, in 
the message given to Muslims through the Prophet Muhammad, 
and the message delivered by other prophets to different nations 
imtffce past. Quran says: 

“Say ye: ‘We believe in God, and the revelation given to us, 
and toiAbra^am, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, and that given 
to Moses and Jesus, and that given to all Prophets from their Lord. 
We make*no difference between one and another of them and we 
bow to God in Islam”. 11 

The Teachers who came before the Prophet of Islam are men- 
tioned in the above verse, in three groups. (1) Abraham, Ismail, 
Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes. Of these Abraham had a Book and the 
others followed his tradition. (2) Moses and Jesus, who each had 
left a scripture; these scriptures are still extant and (3) other 
scriptures, prophets or messengers of God, are not specifically men- 
tioned in the Quran. No difference is made between any of these. 
Their message in essentials, was one, and that is the basis of Islam. 

God sent messengers of His Truth to every people. Names of 
some of these are known to us through the holy Quran while a 
large number of these names are not made known to us through 
that medium. This fact is mentioned in the following verse. 


8. Ch. XXIII. 51-52. 

9. Ch. XXI: 93. 

10. VI: 159. 

11- Ch. m 130. 
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“We did aforetime send apostles before thee: of them there are 
some whose story we have related to thee, and some whose story 
we have not related to thee ”. 12 

Idea of Brotherhood 

In Islam all humanity is one vast brotherhood, with God as 
their Creator and Master who looks upon them all as equal. All 
the barriers, racial and other, raised against it by the self-interest 
of man are destroyed and divisions on the ground of religion merely 
are not recognised. Its teachings are directly opposed to all 
sectarianism and based on the broadest principle. This idea is 
conveyed by the following verse of the Quran. 

“O mankind! we created you from a single pair of a male and 
a female and made you into nations and tribes, that you may know 
each other. Verily the most honoured of you in the sight of God 
is he who is the most righteous of you. And God has full know- 
ledge and is well acquainted with all things ”. 13 

There are many sayings of the Prophet which convey this mes- 
sage of brotherhood. The Prophet has said: 

“God looked towards, the people of this earth. • The Arabs 
hated non- Arabs except the best among them of the people of the 
Book. He says: I have only raised thee up that I may prove thee 
and prove others by thee.” 

“Be ye all worshippers of God and brothers to one another, as 
God has commanded you.” 

Exhortation to Unity 

An appeal for reconciliation and co-operation in the matter of 
truth is thus made by the Quran: 

‘Say: will you dispute with us about God, seeing that He is 
our Lord and your Lord; that we are responsible for our doings and 
you for yours, and that we are sincere in our faith in Him\ 13a 

“Say: O People of the Book! come to common terms as 
between us and you: that we worship none but God; that we 


12. Ch. XL: 78. 

13. Ch. XLIX: 13. 
13a. Ch. II; 139, 
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associate no partners with Him; that we erect not, from among 
ourselves, Lords and patrons other than God ”. 14 

Exclusiveness not approved 

Every race which is imbued with race arrogance, resorts to 
moral or religious subterfuge. Even if its members are usually 
honest or just among themselves, they are contemptuous of those 
outside their circle and cheat and deceive them without qualms of 
conscience. The Quran condemns it as a Tie against God’ in the 
following verse: 

“Among the People of the Book are some who, if. entrusted 
with a hoard of gold, will readily pay it back; others, who, if 
entrusted with a single silver coin will not repay it unless thou 
constantly stoodest demanding, because, they say, There is no call 
on us to keep faith with these ignorant Pagans.’ But they tell a 
lie against God, and they know it ”. 15 

* Sometimes those who act unjustly towards their circle justify 
themselves by their Law. Tips attitude is criticised by the follow- 
ing verse of the Quran. 

• 

“There iS among them a section who distort the Book with 
their tongues. As they read, you would think it is a part of the 
Book, but it is no part of the Book; and they say, ‘That is from 
God,’ but it is not from God; it is they who tell a lie against God and 
they know it ”. 10 

It may be observed that to a Muslim this wide world pre- 
sents a vast field for co-operation in the struggle of life towards its 
ultimate goal. His religion leads him to seek the welfare of huma- 
nity in the co-operative spirit as it were rather than in the com- 
petitive. He might have no objection in treating with a non- 
Muslim unless he is checked by the peculiar caste rules of the 
people with whom he desires to approach. Thus it is a practical 
brotherhood of man that knows no colour and makes men meet on 
the common platform of humanity. 

The following verses of the Quran shuts out all wrangling 
upon religion. 


14. Ch. Ill: 64. 

15. Ch. HI: 75. 

16. Ch, IH: 78. 
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“The Jews say: ‘The Christians have naught to stand upon.’ 
and the Christians say: ‘The jews have naught to stand upon , 5 Yet 
they profess to study the same Book. Like unto their word is 
what those say who know not; but God will Judge between them 
in their quarrel on the day of judgment ”. 17 

“They Say: Become Jews or Christians if you would be guided 
to salvation.” Say thou: Nay! I would rather the religion of 
Abraham the True, and he joined not gods with God”. 17a 

“And they say: ‘None shall enter paradise unless he be a Jew 
or a Christian.” Those are their vain desires. Say: ‘Produce your 
proof if you are truthful/ Nay. whoever submits his whole 
self to God and is a doer of good, — he will get his reward with his 
Lord, on such shall be no fear, nor shall they grieve ”. 18 


Code of Islam 

«# 

The code of Islam is thus given in the Quran: 

“Say: Come, I will rehearse what God hath really prohibited 
you from: Join not anything as equal with him; bo £*ood to your 
parents; kill not your children on a plea of want; we provide 
sustenance for you and for them. Come not near to, shameful 
deeds, whether open or secret; take not life which God hath made 
sacred, excej}t by way of justice and law. Thus doth He command 
you that you may learn wisdom”. 

“And come not near to the orphan’s property except to improve 
it, until he attains the age of full strength; give measure and weight 
with full justice; — No burden do we place on any soul, but that 
which it can bear; — whenever you speak, speak justly even if a near 
relative is concerned; and fulfil the covenant of God. Thus doth He 
command you that you may remember”. 

“Verilly, this is my way leading straight: follow it: follow not 
other paths: they will scatter you about from His great path. 
Thus doth He command you that you may be righteous ”, 19 


17. Ch. H: 113. 

17a. Ch. H: 135. 

18. Ch. H: 111-112. 

19. Ch. VI: 151-153. 
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This was the life according to the original religion and who- 
soever broke from it he was regarded as ‘going astray’. In the 
Quran such people are called 'unjust people’ and 'transgressors’, and 
‘those who do wrong, follow their lusts without knowledge’. 

Responsibility of Man 

Every man is responsible for his own deeds. The righteous 
have the duty to protect themselves from the temptation and to 
proclaim God’s truth in all circumstances. All deeds have their 
consequences, good or ill. God will not treat the good and evil 
alike. Ho does not sit apart, He governs the world. Mercy and 
justice are His attributes. In His justice every deed or word or 
thought of evil has its consequence for the doer, speaker or thinker. 
The Quran says: 

“Yea, to God belongs all that is in the Heavens and on earth: 
so that He rewards those who do evil, according to their deeds, and 

Hfe rewards those who do good with what is best”. 20 

• 

“Shall we treat those who believe and work deeds of righte- 
ousnses, the same as those who do mischief on earth? Shall we 
treat those who guard against evil the same as those who turn aside 
from the right?” 21 

• 

“Leave alone those who take their religion to be mere play 
and amusement, and are deceived by the life of this world. But 
proclaim to them this truth: that every soul delivers itself to ruin 
by its own *cts. It will find for itself no protector or intercessor 
except God; if it offered every ransom none will be accepted. Such 
is the end of those who deliver themselves to ruin by their own 
acts ” 22 


Service to fellow beings 

In Islam service to men and works for the good of humanity 
constitute pre-eminently tffe service and worship of God. 

The Prophet of Islam has said: 

“All creation is the family of God, and of all creation the most 
beloved of God is he who doos most good to His family.” 


20. Ch. LIH: 31. 

21. Ch. XXXVni: 28, 

22. Ch, VI; 70. 

1 
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“God will not be merciful to him who is not merciful to men. 
The All-merciful God is merciful to those who are merciful. Be ye 
then merciful to those who are on the earth so that He Who is in the 
heaven may be merciful to you”. 

“God is always ready to help His worshipper so long as the 
worshipper is ready to help his brother.” 

“A selfless life of love is the life of a Muslim”. 

“When the Prophet was asked what constitutes the best part 
of Faith, he replied: 'That thou love for the sake of God, and hate 
for the sake of God, that thou love for men what thou lovest for 
thyself, and hate for them what thou hatcst for thyself’ 

“You will not be a believer unless you love one another.” 

“By Him in Whose hand my life is. no worshipper becomes a 
true believer until he loves for his brother what he loves for him- 
self.” 


The path of charity or unselfish love is the difficult path,«wad. 
the Quran gives in the following verses three instances for our 
understanding. 

“Have we not made for him a pair of eyes, and a tongue and a 
pair of lips and shown him the two high ways? But he hath made 
no haste on the path that is steep. And what will explain to thee 
the path that is steep? It is: freeing the bondmen, or the giving of 
food in a day of privation to the orphan with claims of relationship 
or to the indigent down in the dust. Then will he be of those who 
believe and enjoin patience, deeds of kindness and compensation”/ 3 

The three instances mentioned in the above verses are (1) free- 
ing the bondmen, (2) feeding the orphans and (3) feeding the 
indigent down in the dust. As regards the bondmen, we are to 
understand not only reference to legal slavery which is now extinct, 
in all civilised lands, but many other kinds of slavery which are 
found, especially in civilized societies. There is political slavery, 
industrial slavery and social slavery. There is also the slavery of 
conventions, of ignorance, and of superstition. The good man tries 
to liberate men and women from all kinds of slavery. 

The essence of religion, according to Islam, is the service to 
afflicted humanity. True worship does not consist in the mere form 


23. Ch. XC: 8-18. 
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of prayer without the heart and the mind being earnestly applied 
to seek the realisation of the presence of God, and to understand and 
do His holy will. In brief, work alone is the true test of a believer 
in the sight of God. The following verses of the Quran make these 
points clear. 

“Sees! thou one who denies the judgment to come? Then such, 
is the man who repulses the orphan with harshness, and encourages 
not the feeding of the indigent. So woe to the worshippers who are 
neglectful of their prayers, those who want but to be seen of men 
but refuse to supply even neighbourly needs ”. 24 

Work and Charity 

Mere lip profession of faith is not enough. It must be tried 
and tested in the real turmoil of life. The Quran says: 

“Do men think that they will be left alone on saying, ‘we be- 
lieve’ and that they will not be tested? We did test those before 
them and God will certainly know those who are true from those 
who are false ”. 25 

“God has purchased of the believers their persons and their 
goods ”? 26 

“By no means shall you attain righteousness unless you give 
freely of lliat which you love, and whatever you give of a truth 
God knoweth it well ”. 27 

It may be understood from the above verses that in the divine 
bargain of Cfod with man, God takes man’s will and soul, and his 
wealth and goods, and gives him in return cveidasting felicity. 

Charity in Islam embraces also the widest circle of kindness 
and it is exacting in the minutest concerns of life. Prophet says: 

“Every good act is charity. Smiling in thy brother’s face, 
bidding what is good, forbidding what is wrong — all these are acts 
of charity.” Showing the \Vay to a stranger, assisting a blind man, 
removing stones, thorns and bones from the road also are charita- 
ble acts. 


24. Ch. CVII: 1-7* 

25. Ch. XXIX: 2-3. 
20, Ch, IX: 111. 

27. Ch. Ill: 9?. 
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Duty of Man 

Duty of man is prescribed in the following verses of the Quran, 

“God commands justice, the doing of good and liberality to 
kith and kin and He forbids all shameful deeds and injustice and 
rebellion ”. 28 

“ Help ye one another in righteousness and piety, but 

help ye not one another in sin and rancour. Fear God, for God is 
strict in punishment ”. 29 

“O ye who believe! Stand out firmly for God, as witnesses tn 
fair dealing, and let not the haired of others to you make you 
swerve to wrong end depart from justice. Be just: that is next to 
piety: and fear God. For God is well-acquainted with all that ye 
do ” 80 

“Say: The things that my Lord has indeed forbidden are: 
shameful deeds, whether open or secret; sins and tresspasses a gains: 
truth or reason; assigning of partners to God, for which He hath 
given no authority; and saying things about God of which you &avp 
no knowledge ”. 31 

The Prophet has said: 

“When one of you secs wrong-doing let him undo it with his 
hand and if he cannot do this, then lot him speak against dt with his 
tongue and if he cannot do this either, then let him abhor it with 
his heart.” 

“By Him in Whose hand rests my life! bid what is reasonably 
and forbid what is wrong or He will certainly send against you a 
chastisement, then will you call on Him and He will not answer 
you,” 


Toleration 

Quran lays stress on the fact that there is no need to persecute 
or abuse any one for his faith or belief. 

“Say: O ye that reject Faith! I worship not that which ye wor- 
ship, nor will ye worship that which I worship. And I will not 


28. Ch. XVI: 90. 

29. Ch. V. 3, 

30. Ch. V: 9. 

31. Ch. VTI: 33. 
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worship that which ye have been wont to worship, nor will ye 
worship that which I worship. To you be your way and to me 
mine ”. 32 

The above verses define the right attitude to those who reject 
Faith. Although we can make no compromise in matters of Truth, 
yet we cannot, for that reason, persecute others for their belief or 
faith. 

The Quran also appeals to the humanity at large to sink their 
petty differences in the following verses. 

“To every people have we appointed rites and ceremonies 
which they must follow. Let them not then dispute with thee on 
the matter ”. 33 

“ To each among you have we prescribed a Law and an 

Open Way. If God had so willed, He would have made you a 
single People, but His plan is to test you in what He hath given you. 
So strive as in a race in all virtues. The goal of you all is to 
God. It is He that will show you the truth of the matters in 
"Vhich ye dispute ”. 34 


32. Ch. CIX: 1-6. 

33. Ch. XXII: 67. 
M. Ch, V: 51. 




INDIAN AIR TRAINING CORPS 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO THE INDIAN AIR FORCE 
The Indian Air Force is, at present, passing through a period 
of expansion and requires in increasing numbers the best repre- 
sentatives of the youth of the country. The formation at Univer- 
sities in India of the Indian Air Training Corps is designed to instil 
^airmindedness into that section of the youth of the country, which 
is educated up to the required I.A.F. Standards, and to hold before 
them the prospect of a definite career in the I.A.F. 

The Scheme, by giving entrants a solid grounding in Air Force 
subjects, will give them a greater ability to absorb their subsequent 
service training. 


GENERAL POLICY 

All matters of policy will be decided by Air Headquarters 
Xlndia) who will also be responsible for the issue of the syllabus 
of training. 

FORMATION AND ORGANISATION * 

• 

The Indian Air Training Corps will form a part of the Univer- 
sity organisation. Application for the formation of an I.A.T.C. at 
each University Centre will be made by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University concerned. On this application being accepted and 
after the organisation of the scheme has been put into effect, the 
administration and control of the training will become the respon- 
sibility of the Vice-Chancellor. This will be in all other than 
policy matters. He will be assisted by Air Headquarters (India) 
who will also be represented in the area to which the University 
belongs by a F|Lt. I.A.F. specifically detailed for this purpose. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

The instructional staff will be drawn frftm^the teaching staff of 
the University. Sufficient staff for the instruction of the courses 
formed at the University will be selected by the Vice-Chancellor. 
Instructors will go through a short course in technical and non- 
technical subjects, at an Air Force Centre. They will receive T. A. 
to and from these units at thfe rate applicable for 2nd Grade Officers* 
During the .period *of the Course they will be provided with accom- 
modation and messing op the scale admissible to officer cadets. 
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EXPLANATION 

(i) Briefly the scheme is to institute at Universities special 
Air Force Classes at which students will be taught the 
organisation of Air Forces, the theory of Flight, the 
working ol the infernal combustion engine, aircraft re- 
cognition, non- technical subjects like writing of official 
letters, elementary principles of Book-keeping, together 
with some Air Force drill and physical training. The 
Course will be an optional subject added to the normal 
curriculum of the University. It will last for a totSl 
period of three months consisting of an initial and an 
elementary course. During the period of these courses, 
trainees will receive a stipend of Rs. 20 p.m. with a free 
issue of uniforms with distinctive arm and cap badges. 
Uniforms will be worn during all periods of X A.T.C. 
instruction. 

(ii) All prospective entrants will be required to appear be- 
fore a Selection Board consisting of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, the Senior X A.T.C. Instructor at th£ 
University and the I.A.F. Officer assigned to that area. 
They will also undergo a medical examination by the 
University Medical Authorities prior to their acceptance 
as trainees. Entrants below the age of 17% years at 
the beginning of the Course next following tneir appli- 
cation for admission will not be accepted. 

(iii) Examination will be held at the end of both Initial and 
Elementary Courses. Trainees failing to pass the first 
examination wall be required to resign from the I. A.T.C. 

(iv) On the successful completion of both courses trainees 
will receive a suitable diploma. 

(v) Successful trainees will in 1:he first instance be taken 
into the service as aircraftmen second class. 

The Scheme, as it stands at present, takes recruits into the 
ranks. Airmen, however, with power of leadership, intelligence 
and integrity will have every chance later of rising to commissioned 
ranks. 


The information given in this pamphlet is not exhaustive and details are 
liable to change from time to time. Up-to-date information may be had from 
the Directorate of Training, Air Headquarters, India, New Delhi. This 
publication should not be quoted as an authority. 



REVIEW 


The Agamasastra or Gaudapada, edited, translated and annotat- 
ed by Prof. Vidhusekhar Bhaltacharya, Asulosh Professor of Sans- 
krit, University of Calcutta; published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1943. Price. 

The Mandukyopanisai-kariKtis ui Gaudapada are well known 
to students of Sanskrit literature and they form 0 : 1 c of the most 
prominent texts in Advaita Vedanta Literature. Prof. Vidhu- 
sekhar Bhaltacharya, who is a gieal Sanskrit Scholar and one of 
the greatest among the authorities in Buddhism and who has 
mastered Tibetan and Chinese, Las now uueipixtcd the Karikus of 
Gaudapada in the light of the Buddhistic literature with which it 
has very intimate alliliations. According to the orthodox tradi- 
tion, there is a controversy about the lirst chapter of this work; 
what part of this is the Upamsad is a question oil which the differ- 
ent* schools of Vedanta dhlor. It contains twelve prose passages 
and twenty nine verses. After examining this problem, the 
author enters the more inter estm& and the more important pro- 
blem of the nature of the work. Now it is accepted as a single 
composite work. But after a very masterly examination of the 
evidences available he comes to the conclusion that the four Chapters 
of the work must be taken as four separate independent works 
originally, later on taken up as a single book. He does not accept 
the view advanced by some that the work only represents a philoso- 
phy curi^nt in the Gauda country and concludes that Gaudapada 
is a person. His time is estimated as much earlier than what is 
accepted by tradition. Sankara is taken as the disciple’s disciple 
of Gaudapada and as having lived in the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninenth centuries and as such Gaudapada c'annot 
be earlier than the beginning of the eighth century. But by com- 
parison with Buddhistic works, it is established that the date must 
be at least two centuries earlier. There is a very clear presentation 
of the philosophy of Gaudapada and its relation with the Vijhana- 
vada school of Buddhism. These are the more important points that 
are dealt *with in the Introduction covering one hundred and 
fourteen pages. It is not possible to consider all such points in a 
review, not even tp indicate* the general conclusions and the main” 
arguments that have led the author to such conclusions. After this 
very learned Introduction, the text of the Karikas is given in 
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Roman transliteration with an English translation. Critical notes 
and explanations follow. In these Notes, the author has compared 
the text with the traditional interpretations and also with Bud- 
dhistic Literature. It is true that many of the explanations go 
directly against orthodox views. 

As a sample of his bold and original views I may cite his ex- 
planations of the first four verses in the fourth chapter of the book. 
In the Introduction he definitely says that far from the fourth 
chapter being a refutation of the tenets of Buddhism, the chapter 
agrees with the tenets of Buddhism in certain fundamentals. Thus 
after a very long and learned series of arguments he comes to the 
conclusion that the prayer in the first verse of the chapter is to 
Buddha and not to Narayana as Sankara tries to make out. The 
explanations of the next three verses are equally new in outlook and 
approach, and it is certain that his explanations will shock many an 
orthodox student of Vedanta. 

The book concludes with various appendices, namely the te^t 
of the Mandukyopanisad, the index of verses in the Karikas. index * 
of words, index of words having special Buddhistic significances 
etc. i 

It is not possible, nor is it proper, for one to start with a dis- 
cussion on the various controversial points dealt with in 4he book, 
No one can fail to be impressed by the thorough way in which the 
whole book has been studied and presented in this edition. And to 
students who pay more heed to logic than they pay homage to 
tradition and settled tenets, among whom I consider myself as one, 
the book is a real eye-opener for new methods of approach to text 
criticism. Scholars of indology and religions and especially stu- 
dents of Sanskrit and Vedic religion owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the great professor for the work he has done and for making the 
work available to every one who is interested in the subject 
through this publication. The Calcutta University deserves con- 
gratulations on bringing out such a scholarly work. 


C. K. R. 



UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Mr. Sreepada Lakshmipathi Sastri, Junior Lecturer in Telugu, 
has retired from service from the beginning of this Academic Year. 
He was to retire from service in October 1942, on having attained 
his 55th year, but was granted extension till the end of that Aca- 
demic Year. He is an old type Pandit, who has studied according 
t<? the traditional method under able teachers in the Godavari Dis- 
trict. Before joining the Oriental Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Madras, he worked as the Manager of the Office of the 
Suryaraya Nighan+u, a Telugu Lexicon, started under the direction 
and patronage of the Maharajah of Pithapuram. He has edited 
here some old unpublished works in Telugu and published a critique 
on Nannecchoda Deva’s Kumarasambhava. He has also prepared 
a new edition of this Kumarasambhava which is now in the press, 
aflrd worked at Comparative Dra vidian Prosody. 

K. R. 

N.B . — SinJe writing the above we received the sad news that 
Mr. Sastrj expired on 11-11-43. We offer our condolences to the 
bereaved family. 


Editor . 
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l • 
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